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MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC. 

Educational  Department,  Orange,  New  Jersey 


More  and  more  schools  in  every  part  of  the  country  are  equip¬ 
ping  themselves  with  Monroe  Educators.  They  have  found 
that  it  is  the  way  to  turn  out  graduates  who  have  a  real  working 
knowledge  of  the  very  machines  they  will  find  in  business;  and  to 
give  their  pupils  a  thorough  understanding  of  business  arithmetic. 

The  Educator  is  a  complete,  full  keyboard  Monroe  Adding- 
Calculator,  the  type  of  machine  used  in  offices  everywhere.  It  was 
designed  for  schools,  and  is  sold  to  schools  only,  at  a  price  to  fit  school 
budgets.  Ask  your  local  Monroe  representative  for  information  or 
write  to  our  Educational  Department. 


Trends  of  Thought 
In  Business  Education 

J.  M.  HANNA,  Ed.D. 

No.  1 — Nine  Basic  Principles  in  Education 


The  importance  of  consolidating  cur¬ 
rent  thought  and  opinion  in  business 
education  into  a  sound  philosophy  has 
been  emphasized  repeatedly  by  prominent 
business  educators  as  well  as  by  the  National 
Council  for  Business  Education,  The  Coun¬ 
cil  has  expressed  the  hope  that  through  its 
program  it  may  be  able  to  build  a  platform 
or  code  of  policies  representing  a  unification 
of  prevailing  philosophies  by  which  it  can 
be  guided  in  its  relationships  with  organized 
leadership  of  education. 

The  first  step  in  defining  and  unifying 
patterns  of  thought  into  a  philosophy  is  to 
determine  what  business  educators  are  think¬ 
ing,  upon  what  points  they  are  in  agreement, 
what  the  major  controversial  issues  are,  and 
what  contrasting  opinions  are  held  on  these 
issues. 

This  series  of  articles  will  report  the  ma¬ 
jor  findings  of  an  investigation^  that  was 
made  in  an  effort  to  answer  some  of  these 
pertinent  and  timely  questions.  The  find¬ 
ings  reported  are  based  on  the  opinions  of  a 
carefully  selected  list  of  seventy-eight  prom¬ 
inent  business  educators.  These  opinions 
were  obtained  through  a  check  sheet  on  con- 

'J-  W-  Hanna,  Fundamental  Issues  in  Business 
Education,  Ed.  D.  Dissertation,  New  York  Uni- 
''ersity,  1939,  Monograph  No.  48,  South-Western 
Publishing  Company. 


troversial  issues.  Of  all  the  points  of  view 
studied,  there  are  nine  principles  upon  which 
nearly  all  the  responding  educators  (over 
90  per  cent)  are  in  agreement.  These  prin¬ 
ciples  are  discussed  in  this  article. 

1.  Vocational  education  and  training  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  secondary-school  level  is  a 
justifiable  function  of  the  public  secondary 
school. 

Whether  or  not  vocational  education  is  a 
justifiable  function  of  the  public  secondary 
school  has  been  a  much  debated  problem  in 
educational  policy  formulation.  The  cause 
of  vocational  education  has  been  repeatedly 
challenged  with  such  arguments  as  these: 

"Employment  opportunities  are  no  longer 
available  to  the  immature  high  school  grad¬ 
uate.” 

"Changing  occupational  conditions  make 
vocational  training  impractical.” 

"Our  schools  are  not  adequately  equipped 
to  provide  sound  training.” 

"The  best  place  to  acquire  a  vocational 
skill  is  on  the  job.” 

The  controversy  still  continues,  in  spite  of 
the  wholehearted  approval  and  support  that 
has  been  given  to  vocational  education  by 
such  noteworthy  groups  as  the  Educational 
Policies  C^ommission  and  the  President’s  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Education. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note,  therefore,  the 
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united  stand  that  business  educators  take  on 
this  controversial  problem.  While  there 
may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what 
vocational  training  is  appropriate  to  the  sec¬ 
ondary-school  level,  in  no  other  issue  studied 
was  there  such  close  unanimity  of  opinion 
.imong  the  leaders  in  business  education, 

2.  Business  education  is  both  vocational 
education  and  general  education. 

The  acceptance  of  this  point  of  view  by 
business  educators  identifies  business  educa¬ 
tion  with  all  phases  of  the  educative  process. 
As  vocational  education,  it  is  identified  with 
that  field  of  learning  that  helps  prepare  the 
individual  for  occupational  efficiency.  As 
general  education,  it  contributes  to  those  ed¬ 
ucative  processes  that  prepare  the  individual 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  the  business  of  living. 

Vocational  education  itself  becomes  gen¬ 
eralized  in  the  experience  of  the  individual 
learner.  Vocational  shorthand,  for  example, 
becomes  a  tool  of  expression;  it  sharpens 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

Such  was  the  comment  of  one  respond- 
ent,“  while  another^  expressed  the  view  that 
"People  in  life  activities  use  all  available 
knowledge  in  many  situations.  What  is  vo¬ 
cationally  taught  may  be  non  vocationally 
used.  Skills  and  techniques  are  vocational; 
understandings  are  general.” 

3.  Students  of  decidedly  limited  ability 
should  be  eliminated  from  our  present  vo¬ 
cational  courses. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  enrollment  of 
the  secondary  school  has  had  a  tendency,  in 
many  situations,  to  bring  into  the  business 
department  a  greater  proportion  of  students 
of  low  mental  ability  seeking  vocational 
preparation.  How  best  to  meet  this  problem 
has  been  much  discussed  in  business-educa¬ 
tion  circles. 

The  fact  that  business  educators  seem  to 
be  in  agreement  that  these  students  should 
be  eliminated  from  our  present  vocational 
courses  should  not  be  interpreted  as  indicat¬ 
ing  that  they  favor  rejecting  these  students 

*  Helen  Reynolds. 

•  Earl  W.  Barnhart. 

*Ray  Abrams,  Jessie  Graham,  Benjamin  R. 
Haynes,  and  others. 
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of  limited  ability  from  the  business  educa¬ 
tion  department.  Many  business  educators^ 
indicated  that  we  have  a  definite  contribution 
to  make  to  such  students.  This  contribution 
should  be  made,  however,  through  courses 
organized  specifically  to  meet  their  needs. 

Some^  even  point  out  that  we  already 
have  the  courses  and  that  it  is  merely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  proper  guidance  to  direct  the  students 
into  courses  best  suited  to  them. 

4.  The  secondary  school  should  assume  a 
greater  responsibility  for  the  placement  of 
its  vocational  graduates  in  the  initial  job. 

While  business  educators  agree  on  the 
principle  that  the  secondary  school  does  have 
some  responsibility  for  the  placement  of  its 
vocational  graduates  in  the  initial  job,  there 
is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  on  how 
much  responsibility  should  be  assumed. 
Many  business  educators  believe  the  respon¬ 
sibility  should  go  all  the  way — from  initial 
placement  to  re-education  and  re-placement 
when  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many®  who  evidently  feel  that  initial 
placement  is  all  we  can  hope  for  at  the 
present  time. 

In  this  controversy,  one  fact  stands  out. 
Business  educators  believe  that  placement  is 
a  desirable  function  of  the  secondary  school 
and  that,  as  an  important  function,  it  should 
receive  more  attention. 

3.  Education  for  the  distributive  occupa¬ 
tions  should  be  administered,  in  most  situa¬ 
tions,  by  the  business-education  department. 

*  Ray  G.  Price  and  others. 

*  W,  V.  Cheek,  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  and 
others. 
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The  consensus  was  so  pronounced  on  this 
point  that,  as  one  educator^  remarked,  it 
really  is  no  problem.  Those  who  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  development  of  distributive  ed¬ 
ucation  are  conscious,  however,  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  that  exists  as  to  which  department 
should  exercise  control  of  the  Federal  funds 
appropriated  for  distributive  education.  One 
outstanding  educator^  has  even  proposed 
that  a  separate  department  be  established  to 
administer  distributive  education  because,  in 
his  opinion,  neither  business  education  nor 
any  other  existing  department  is  qualified  to 
administer  this  program. 

In  spite  of  these  conflicting  views,  we  do 
know  that  distributive  education  is  now  con¬ 
trolled,  in  most  instances,  by  business  educa¬ 
tors.  It  is  evident  from  the  expression  of 
opinion  obtained  in  this  investigation  that,  as 
far  as  business  educators  are  concerned,  this 
control  will  stay  in  the  department  of  busi¬ 
ness  education. 

6.  Provision  for  actual  selling  experience 
is  highly  desirable  for  an  effective  training 
program  in  retail  selling. 

It  is  in  no  sense  surprising  that  business 
educators  were  almost  unanimous  in  their 
belief  that  an  effective  training  program  in 
retail  selling  should  include  provisions  for 
actual  selling  experience.  Leaders  in  this 
field  have  repeatedly  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  actual  selling  experience.  The 
George-Deen  Act  has  made  actual  job  ex¬ 
perience  a  prerequisite  to  receiving  Federal 
aid. 

The  point  of  interest  is  not  in  the  princi¬ 
ple  itself,  but  in  the  discrepancy  that  exists 
between  the  principle  and  actual  practice. 
We  are  all  fully  aware  that  there  are  many 
classes  in  salesmanship  where  the  avowed 
purpose  is  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  ac¬ 
tual  selling  positions  in  retail  establishments. 
Unfortunately,  however,  they  do  not  provide 
any  opportunity  for  actual  selling  experience 
on  the  part  of  the  students.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  obstacles  that  make  such  co-opera¬ 
tive  experience  impossible.  In  these  cases 
we  should  recognize  the  limitations  of  our 
program  and  should  work  either  to  eliminate 

’John  N.  Given.  *  Earl  W.  Barnhart. 
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the  obstacles  or  to  change  our  course  objec¬ 
tive. 

7.  The  major  emphasis  of  a  course  in 
elementary  business  should  not  be  placed  on 
its  vocational  value. 

This  merely  substantiates  the  view  that  has 
long  been  expressed  by  many  business  educa¬ 
tors.^  In  fact,  this  viewpoint  has  been  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  the  reorganization 
that  has  come  about  in  this  subject  during 
the  past  ten  years.  Indicative  of  this  trend 
is  the  changing  of  the  title  of  the  course 
from  "junior  business  training"  to  such  titles 
as  "elementary  business,”  "introduction  to 
business,”  "training  for  economic  living,” 
and  others. 

There  was  no  such  agreement,  however,  as 
to  what  should  be  the  major  emphasis  of 
the  course.  Whether  the  primary  objective 
should  be  prevocational,  personal -use,  or  ex¬ 
ploratory  is  highly  controversial. 

8.  Typewriting  as  a  tool  subject  for  either 
personal  or  vocational  use  should  be  part  of 
the  core  curriculum  of  every  commercial  stu¬ 
dent. 

Typewriting,  from  the  standpoint  of  en¬ 
rollment,  has  been  by  far  the  most  popular 
business  subject.  At  the  present  time,  its 
annual  secondary-school  enrollment  is  nearly 
twice  that  of  any  other  business  subject. 
"Typewriting  for  everybody”  has  been  a 
much-heralded  slogan.  One  educator*®  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  ability  to 
typewrite  is  rapidly  becoming  the  dividing 
line  between  literacy  and  illiteracy. 

This  investigation  revealed  that  not  all 
business  educators  subscribe  to  this  belief. 
While  business  educators  believe  that  type¬ 
writing  should  be  part  of  the  core  curriculum 
for  commercial  studies,  approximately  50 
per  cent  rejected  the  principle  that  it  should 
be  part  of  the  core  curriculum  of  every  sec¬ 
ondary-school  student.  This  dissenting 
group**  points  out  that  typewriting  is  but 
a  writing  tool.  It  is  useful,  therefore,  only 
to  those  who  do  a  great  deal  of  writing. 

9.  The  social-business  subjects  should  be 


*  Frederick  G.  Nichols,  John  Kirk,  and  others. 
Louis  A.  Leslie. 

"  Nathaniel  L.  Altholz,  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Harold 
Smith,  and  others. 
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reorganized  either  in  content  or  into  a  defi¬ 
nite  sequence  of  courses. 

rhe  controversy  that  surrounds  the  social - 
business  subjects  is  pronounced.  Business 
educators  disagree  as  to  what  these  subjects 
are,  what  their  primary  function  should  be, 
and  where  they  should  be  placed  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  The  only  points  of  agreement  are 
that  the  social-business  subjects  now  repre¬ 
sent  an  essentially  nonsequential  group  of 
courses,  and  that  the  present  organization  is 
very  unsatisf actor)'.  Although  it  is  definitely 
agreed  that  something  must  be  done,  what 
the  sequence  should  be  and  what  form  the 
reorganization  should  take  are  controversial 
issues. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  nine  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  there  is  nearly  complete 
unanimity  of  opinion,  the  investigation  re¬ 
vealed  that  there  are  many  principles  about 
which  a  large  majority  of  business  educators 
tend  to  agree.  These  principles  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  second  article  in  this  series, 
which  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Business  Education  World. 

New  York  City  Examination 
Questions  Published 

CANDIDATES  for  teaching  positions  in 
the  New’  York  public  schools  will  soon 
be  able  to  obtain  in  booklet  form  the  ques¬ 
tions  used  in  past  license  examinations.  Dr. 
William  A.  Hannig  of  the  Board  of  Ex¬ 
aminers  has  announced.  In  the  past,  can¬ 
didates  who  wished  to  review  and  study  old 
tests  had  to  buy  them  from  private  organiza¬ 
tions,  often  at  exorbitant  prices. 

Two  booklets  are  ready  now,  one  of  195 
pages  containing  tests  for  teachers  of  English 
and  speech  and  for  library  assistants,  and  one 
of  151  pages  on  the  social  studies — history, 
civics,  economics,  and  geography.  These  vol¬ 
umes  are  50  cents  each. 

A  booklet  containing  questions  on  the  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  will  be  issued  within  the  next 
few’  weeks. 

The  address  of  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education  is  110  Livingston  Street,  Brook¬ 
lyn. 


The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology  will  be 
observed  during  the  academic  year  1941-42, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  Dr.  Parke 
R.  Kolbe,  president  of  the  college. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Business  Teacher-Train¬ 
ing  Institutions  will  be  held  in  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey,  on  Februar)’  21  and  22. 
The  general  topic  for  the  convention  is  to 
be  "The  Curriculum  in  Business  Teacher 
Education.” 

Paul  L.  Salsgiver,  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  announced  that  Dr.  Daniel  L. 


Paul  Salsgiver  Daniel  L.  Marsh 


Marsh,  president  of  Boston  University,  will 
be  the  guest  speaker  at  the  luncheon  on 
Saturday,  February  22.  His  subject  will  be 
"What  Kind  of  Americanism  Should  the 
Rising  Generation  Be  Taught.^” 

On  Friday  morning,  the  following  sub¬ 
jects  will  be  discussed:  The  National 
Teacher  Examinations  and  Teacher  Selec¬ 
tion;  Implications  of  the  National  Teacher 
Examinations  for  the  Business  Teacher- 
Training  Curriculum;  Co-operation  between 
the  College  and  State  Directors  of  Teacher 
Certification  in  the  Development  of  a  Busi¬ 
ness  Teacher-Training  Curriculum. 

The  discussions  arranged  for  Friday  after¬ 
noon  concern  the  content  and  significance 
of  general  education  and  general  profes¬ 
sional  education  in  the  business  teacher¬ 
training  curriculum;  and  the  role  of  special 
methods  courses,  student  teaching,  and  spe¬ 
cialized  subject  matter. 

A  panel  discussion  has  been  scheduled  for 
Saturday  morning  on  the  subject,  "Standards 
versus  Actual  Procedures  in  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  Administration  of  Business 
Teacher-Training  Curriculums.” 
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6,000  Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms 

Selected  from  the  Horn  List  of 
“10,000  Words  Most  Commonly  Used  in  Writing” 

Classified  by  John  Robert  Gregg 
According  to  the  Lessons  in  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 


The  Business  Education  World  takes 
pride  in  introducing  to  its  readers  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  famous  Horn  list  of 
10,000  Words  Aiost  Commonly  Used  in 
Writing.  This  new  word  list  contains  6,000 
words  and  has  been  christened  "6,000  Most- 
Used  Shorthand  Forms.”  Its  forerunner, 
5,000  Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms,  is  widely 
and  most  favorably  known.  The  new  6,000 
w'ord  list  contains  approximately  2,800 
w'ords  that  do  not  appear  in  the  5,000  Most- 
Used  Shorthand  Forms,  which  is  so  valuable 
a  help  in  many  shorthand  classrooms.  5,000 
Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms  contains  the 
first  5,000  words  in  Dr.  Horn’s  word  list. 

The  new'  list  given  here  contains  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  Horn’s  complete  10,000  word  list 
of  the  6,000  words  that  are  most  likely  to 
be  useful  in  business  correspondence.  In  re¬ 
ducing  the  complete  list  from  10,000  to  6,- 
000  w'ords,  two  classes  of  words  have  been 
omitted.  One  very  large  group  consists  of 
the  simple  derivatives,  such  as  the  forms  end¬ 
ing  in  -ing.  The  other  group  consists  of 
words  that  are  distinctly  not  business  words. 
5,000  Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms  contained 
most  of  the  words  from  these  two  groups,  al¬ 
though  some  of  the  obviously  nonbusiness 
words  were  omitted,  such  as  papa  and  daddy, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  few’  words  that  would 
have  had  to  be  represented  by  asterisks! 

These  nonbusiness  words  become  even 
more  plentiful  in  the  second  5,000  words, 
where  we  find  spree,  oodles,  htdbby,  booze, 
jabber,  and  many  others  equally  useless  to 
most  secretaries.  By  omitting  these  nonbusi¬ 
ness  words  and  all  the  simple  derivatives,  it 
is  possible  to  give  in  the  present  series  of  the 
"6,000  Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms”  all  the 
stenographically  useful  words  from  the  com¬ 
plete  list  of  10,000. 


It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  omission 
of  nonbusiness  words  is  no  reflection  on  Dr. 
Horn’s  magnificent  work.  The  words  were 
sufficiently  used  in  some  of  the  many  sources 
from  which  he  drew  his  5,137,000  words  of 
running  material  to  justify  their  inclusion  in 
his  list;  they  are  omitted  from  our  list  of 
business  words  because  they  are  not  useful  in 
ordinary  business  correspondence. 

It  is  not  widely  known  that  Dr.  Horn’s 
sources  included  1,436,223  running  words 
of  business  letters  and  a  further  157,069 
words  of  letters  of  application  and  recom¬ 
mendation,  or  a  total  of  1,593,292  running 
words  of  business  material.  This  material 
came  from  about  150  different  sources  in 
twenty-six  classes  of  business.  That  is  ex¬ 
actly  why  this  new  list  will  be  the  most 
valuable  yet  made  available  to  shorthand 
teachers. 

It  is  true  that  no  two  people  would  agree 
on  exactly  which  words  should  be  omitted 
and  which  words  included.  In  general  we 
have  tried  to  err  on  the  side  of  including  too 
many  words  rather  than  risk  the  exclusion 
of  a  useful  word. 

Even  though  in  some  cases  a  derivative  is 
more  frequent  than  the  root  word,  we  have 
in  many  cases  given  only  the  root  word;  be¬ 
cause,  as  these  w’ords  are  practiced,  they 
should  always  be  practiced  in  family  groups. 
Beginning  with  Unit  I,  it  is  possible  to  add 
-ing.  Beginning  with  Paragraph  49,  it  is 
possible  to  add  s.  Beginning  with  Paragraph 
59,  it  is  usually  possible  to  add  the  past 
tense. 

As  the  pupil  progresses,  he  will  be  able  to 
form  also  derivatives  in  -ly,  -ingly,  -er,  -tion, 
etc.  The  pupil  will  actually  learn  the  word 
check  more  readily  by  practicing  check, 
checks,  checking,  checked,  than  he  would  by 
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practicing  the  word  check  four  times.  There¬ 
fore,  pupils  should  be  instructed  to  form  at 
least  these  simple  derivatives  as  they  practice 
root  forms. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  while 
these  frequency  lists  are  of  great  assistance 
when  properly  used,  they  must  not  cause  us 
to  forget  the  necessity-  of  being  able  to  con¬ 
struct  outlines  rapidly  for  any  one  of  many 
thousand  other  words  that  may  occur  in  al¬ 
most  any  dictation.  Dr.  Horn  calls  attention 
to  this  himself  when  he  mentions  that  in  the 
5,137,000  running  words,  he  found  36,373 
different  words,  without  counting  names  of 
persons  and  places. 

Dr.  Horn  quotes  James  Murray,  who  said, 
in  the  great  Oxford  Dictionary,  "The  circle 
of  the  English  language  has  a  well-defined 
center,  but  no  discernible  circumference.” 
As  Dr.  Horn  also  points  out,  most  six-year- 
old  children  know  and  use  constantly  words 
that  do  not  appear  in  his  list  of  the  10,000 
Words  Most  Commonly  Used  in  Writing. 

In  the  selection  of  connected  matter  for 
dictation  practice  let  us  not,  therefore,  re¬ 
strict  our  vocabulary  to  the  1,000  most-used 
words,  or  the  3,000  most-used  words,  or  any- 
given  number  of  most-used  words.  Let  us 
use  good  business  English  and  let  the  words 
fall  where  they  may  in  the  frequency  count. 

In  order  to  save  space,  to  permit  us  to  pub¬ 
lish  these  lists  as  rapidly  as  possible,  we  are 
giving  only  the  appropriate  unit  and  para 
graph  number  in  the  Anniversary  Manual 
above  each  list  of  words.  The  number  that 
appears  immediately  before  each  word  indi¬ 
cates  the  frequency;  4  acre  indicates  that 
acre  falls  in  the  fourth  thousand  in  order  of 
frequency.  This  information  will  be  valu¬ 
able  to  the  teacher  in  many  ways.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  there  is  not  time  to  use  all  the  words 
under  a  paragraph,  the  pupils  may  be  given 
for  practice  only  words  in  the  first  2,000,  or 
first  4,000 — or  whatever  limit  the  teacher 
may  care  to  set. 

The  list  will  appear  serially  in  the  B.E.W. 
This  installment  contains  all  the  useful 
words  for  Chapters  I  and  II  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Manual.  It  begins  on  the  page 
opposite  this  one. 


School-Public  Relations 

The  spencer  (New  York)  Central  School 
has  inaugurated  a  public-relations  program 
covering  the  primary  grades  and  high  school. 
Harry  Spencer  is  principal  of  the  school. 


Planning  a  Public-Relations  Program 
Lejt  to  right:  Laurence  Paisley,  social  science 
department;  Mrs.  Thelma  Mosher,  second  grade; 
Paul  Vespa,  commercial  department. 


A  committee  on  public  relations  sends  out 
spot  news,  feature  stories,  and  pictures  in 
order  to  build  community  pride. 

As  part  of  the  program,  elementary  teachers 
have  formed  mothers’  clubs.  At  meetings, 
questions  are  answered  about  changes  in 
school  procedure,  such  as  the  system  of  writ¬ 
ing  personal  letters  to  parents  instead  of 
preparing  formal  report  cards. 

Plans  for  the  high  school  call  for  home 
visits  by  faculty  members.  The  commercial, 
agriculture,  and  homemaking  departments 
keep  in  especially  close  contact  with  com¬ 
munity  needs. 

Other  important  parts  of  the  program  arc 
an  active  adult-education  program,  use  of  the 
school  building  by  many  groups,  and  the 
publication  of  school  news  in  a  page  reserved 
for  it  in  the  local  newspaper. 

The  commercial  education  section  of  the 
Minnesota  Education  Association  discussed, 
at  its  fall  meeting,  the  desirability  of  organiz¬ 
ing  a  Minnesota  Business  Educators  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  section,  as  now  constituted,  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  executive  council 
of  the  Minnesota  Education  Association  for 
funds  to  offset  the  cost  of  speakers  for  the 
general  meeting,  which  is  held  every  other 
year.  The  members  of  the  commercial  section 
contribute  $2.50  to  the  state  education  asso¬ 
ciation  annually  as  a  membership  fee. 

The  officers  of  the  section  wish  to  hear  from 
officials  of  other  state  commercial-education 
associations  with  regard  to  their  own  experi¬ 
ences  in  solving  this  or  a  similar  problem. 

The  president  of  the  section  is  Miss  Irene 
Niemie,  of  the  Rochester  Public  Schools. 
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6,000  Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms 


CHAPTER  I 
Unit  1 
112 
I  a 
1  am 
1  an 
1  are 
1  at 
1  can 
1  cannot 
1  can’t 
1  eye 
1  go 
1  good 
1  he 
1  hour 
1  I 
1  in 
1  it 

1  more 
1  not 
1  our 
1  the 
1  their 
1  there 
1  well 
I  will 

1  would 

Unit  1 

nil 

4  acre 

7  ail 

2  air 

6  alley 
10  array 

8  clay 
8  eagle 

3  ear 
2  egg 

10  elm 

8  err 

4  gay 

2  gray 
1  hair 

7  heal 
1  hear 
7  heel 

7  heir 
1  her 

1  here 

3  hill 

9  hilly 

2  hurry 

8  hurrying 
2  ill 


5  key 

2  lay 
9  tray 

3  tree 

Unit  1 
H  12 

1  add 

2  aid 
2  aim 

9  aiming 

2  ate 
1  day 
1  eat 
1  had 

6  ham 
1  hat 

1  head 

3  heat 

10  heed 
10  hid 

1  him 

3  hit 

9  hitting 

4  knee 
1  may 

1  me 

2  tea 

Unit  2 

HU 

2  cake 

4  calm 
1  came 

6  camera 

5  cane 

3  canning 

3  cattle 

1  claim 

2  clean 

10  clinic 
10  cram 

9  crane 
2  cream 

4  dairy 

2  dark 

7  dealt 

6  dean 

5  deem 

10  dim 
9  drain 

3  drama 

2  dream 

7  dreaming 

6  dreary 

3  drill 

8  drilling 


3  gam 

1  game 

4  gate 

1  get 

9  glare 
8  gleam 

3  grain 

8  granite 

2  green 

8  grim 

3  keen 

7  keg 

9  kettle 

4  kick 

10  kidney 
10  kneel 

4  knit 

6  knitting 

10  lain 

6  lamb 
3  lame 

8  lane 

9  lark 
3  lean 

7  limb 
3  limit 
1  made 
3  maid 

1  make 
9  marine 

2  mark 

3  marry 
3  mat 

3  mate 
3  meal 

3  meat 

8  mechanic 
1  meet 

7  melt 

4  merry 

1  met 
3  mid 

2  middle 
2  milk 

2  mill 

3  nail 

4  neat 

3  neck 

1  need 

6  needle 

2  net 

4  rail 
1  rain 
4  rainy 
6  rally 

3  ran 

4  rare 
3  rear 

8  reel 


10  reign 
10  relay 
3  tail 
7  tame 
3  tan 

2  team 
6  trail 
1  train 
6  trim 

3  turkey 

Unit  2 
1115 

3  attack 

9  attic 
9  clad 
9  crate 

10  decade 
10  decay 

6  deck 

4  dig 

9  etiquette 

8  grate 

9  greed 
4  greet 

3  hurried 

1  lady 

2  laid 

1  late 

2  lead 

3  led 

7  raid 

8  rat 

1  rate 
1  read 
1  ready 

1  red 

10  reed 

2  retail 

3  rid 
10  tack 

6  tackle 

9  tact 

7  tag 

1  take 

10  technique 

2  ticket 

8  tread 

3  treat 
6  treaty 

Unit  2 

1 16 

6  canal 

4  career 
6  colonel 
8  curl 


9  curly 
4  eager 

7  enamel 
1  error 
10  kernel 
10  layer 
6  maker 
10  meager 
6  medal 
3  metal 
6  mirror 
3  nickel 

10  tailor 

1  taken 

Unit  2 
H  17 

3  data 

3  deed 

4  linen 

2  main 
1  man 

1  mean 

Unit  2 

H  18 

7  crack 
9  cracker 

3  creek 

6  drag 

7  gale 

6  gallery 

8  galley 

9  gear 
9  gilt 
8  guilt 
3  guilty 
3  kill 

3  lack 

2  lake 

4  league 

8  leak 

2  leg 

9  lick 

8  rack 

6  racket 

3  rag 

9  rake 

7  rig 

3  track 

5  trick 

4  wreck 

Unit  2 
23-24 
1  ana 
1  be 


1  but 
1  by 
1  desire 
1  end 
1  great 
I  hand 
1  handle 
3  handy 
1  his 
1  is 

1  market 
1  Mr. 

1  Mrs. 

1  of 
I  sir 
1  than 
1  that 
1  them 
1  then 
1  they 
1  this 
1  to 
1  too 
1  two 
1  was 
1  with 
1  without 
1  you 

1  your 

Unit  3 
1126 

2  added 
2  dead 
4  debt 
2  detail 

6  editorial 
9  heated 

2  limited 
10  meditating 

2  needed 

7  rated 
1  today 

3  treated 

Unit  3 
1127 
6  criminal 

4  eliminate 
6  eliminated 
6  lemon 

10  lemonade 
9  mantle 

1  many 

2  meant 

3  memory 
1  men 
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5 

mend 

4  lamp 

8 

mended 

3  lap 

4 

mental 

5  lip 

3 

minimum 

3  map 

10 

mint 

3  pack 

2 

minute 

9  packet 

1 

money 

7  pad 

1 

month 

6  pail 

1 

remain 

2  pair 

F 

2  affair 
6  beef 

3  behalf 


Unit  3 

^29 

4  alike 
1  all 
1  any 
3  aware 
1  come 
1  could 
1  country 
1  date 
1  did 
1  into 
1  like 

1  little 

2  meantime 
1  my 

1  other 
1  those 

1  time 

2  truth 
1  were 
1  what 
1  when 
1  where 


CHAPTER 

II 

Unit  4 
If  34 

P 

3  appeal 

6  apt 

2  camp 
2  campaign 
2  cap 
5  cape 

7  carpet 

4  clipping 

5  crepe 
5  damp 
2  deep 

8  grape 
4  grip 

1  happen 

4  happier 
1  happy 

5  heap 
1  help 


3  pan 

6  panel 
«  panic 
2  park 

1  pay 
10  pear 

2  pen 

4  penny 
6  peril 
2  pick 

8  pickle 
10  pill 

2  pin 

3  pity 

4  rapid 
10  reap 

3  rip 

6  tape 

3  tip 

7  tramp 
10  trap 

1  trip 

6  wrap 

B 

1  back 

2 

4 

9 
6 
9 

5 
4 

7 
3 
3 
3 


bag 

bake 

baker 

bakery 

banana 

bare 

bargain 

barla^’ 

barrel 

bat 


calf 

craft 

deaf 

drift 

factory 

fail 

fair 

fame 

fare 

fate 

fatigue 

fear 


3  fed 


federal 
fee 
feed 
feel 
feet 
fell 
felt 
8  ferry 
8  fig 
1  fill 
10  filler 
6  film 

1  fit 

2  gift 
1  half 


if 

laugh 

leaf 


1  left 


lift 

relief 

taffeta 

tariff 


10  terrific 


4  avail 
10  carving 
4  driven 


10  pave 

7  paving 

4  relieve 
9  vacate 

5  vague 

6  valid 
3  valley 

8  valve 

3  vary 
8  veil 

10  vein 

4  velvet 

7  vigor 
10  vinegar 

7  vivid 


CH 

9  achieve 

2  attach 

9  batch 

3  beach 
6  bench 

2  catch 
chain 
champion 
chat 
chattel 
cheap 
check 
cherry 

3  chicken 
chief 
chilly 
chimney 
ditch 

1  each 

10  latch 
3  match 
6  patch 
3  peach 

10  pinch 
6  pitch 
1  reach 
3  rich 
1  teach 
6  wrench 


8  rigid 

Unit  4 

8  verge 

10  vigilance 

11  38 

Br 

SH 

6 

braid 

6  beneficiary 

4 

brain 

1  cash 

9  brake 

8  cherish 

2 

branch 

6  dish 

4 

brave 

9  facial 

3 

bread 

1  finish 

2 

break 

3  hsh 

10 

brevity 

3  garage 

3 

brick 

1  machine 

2 

bridge- 

9  mashed 

3 

brief 

6  rash 

9 

brim 

8  relish 

10 

caliber 

3  shade 

4 

chamber 

6  shaft 

9 

fabric 

4  shake 

6  harbor 

4  shame 

2 

labor 

2  shape 

10 

laborer 

5  sharp 

2 

member 

1  she 

4  sheep 

3 

neighbor 

1  sheet 

7  shelf 

Bl 

5  shell 

1 

able 

9  sheriff 

1 

black 

6  shift 

2 

blame 

5 

label 

Unit  4 

8 

verbal 

1137 

Unit  4 

Pr 

1139 

3  cheaper 

Fr 

7  deeper 

9 

frail 

9  helper 

3 

frame 

7  pepper 
9  prairie 
9  prepay 
9  prestige 
9  prettier 
1  pretty 
10  vapor 


1  free 

4  French 

2  fresh 
9  fret 

10  fringe 

FI 


10  bead 

9  evade 

/ 

PI 

9  flame 

7  beam 

1  even 

9  flannel 

5  bean 

1  evening 

1  age 

8  airplane 

6  flash 

2  bear 

3  grave 

10  badge 

4  apple 

2  flat 

8  bearer 

8  gravel 

10  cage 

5  maple 

6  flavor 

2  beat 

9  gravity 

7  challenge 

2  plain 

10  fled 

8  beet 

7  gravy 

3  edge 

1  plan 

7  fleet 

3  bell 

9  grievance 

8  gauge 

8  planet 

4  flesh 

3  belt 

9  grieve 

5  gem 

2  plate 

9  flourishing 

9  berry 

5  heavier 

7  hedge 

1  play 

2  bet 

2  heavy 

6  jacket 

6  plea 

Unit  4 

3  bid 

1  leave 

5  jelly 

6  plead 

1141 

1  bit 

4  level 

5  magic 

8  pleated 

10  curb 

10  lever 

1  page 

4  pledge 

1  about 

5  debit 

9  levy 

3  range 

9  trample 

1  after 

3  habit 

1  live 

6  region 

6  triple 

1  been 
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1  before 

2  bound 

8  boundary 
1  change 
1  ever 
1  every 
1  for 
I  form 
1  from 
1  have 
1  maybe 
4  moreover 
1  most 
1  much 
1  never 
1  one 

3  one-half 
1  over 

1  people 

4  platform 
1  put 

1  shall 
1  ship 
1  should 
1  very 

1  which 

2  won 

Unit  5 

1149 

(Left  s) 

Before  P 

2  spare 

8  spark 

4  speed 

6  speedy 

3  spell 
10  spill 

9  spin 

5  split 

7  spray 
3  spread 

After  P 

1  apiece 

6  glimpse 

3  helps 

4  lamps 

8  lapse 

3  lips 

4  maps 
6  pace 

2  pass 
4  pays 

1  piece 
4  puts 

2  space 

After  B 

3  base 
1  busy 


Before  R 

3  easier 
9  serene 
7  syrup 

After  R 

7  accuracy 

4  acres 

2  affairs 

8  arrears 
4  bears 

9  brace 
4  brass 

6  breeze 
1  dress 
4  ears 

4  errors 

4  factories 

5  fears 
4  freeze 

7  gears 

4  grace 

3  grass 
9  grease 
■’  heirs 

6  hers 

1  members 

4  memories 

2  ours 

5  pairs 

1  papers 

5  phrase 
5  players 

3  praise 

2  press 

3  race 
2  raise 

9  retailers 

2  series 

10  terrace 

3  trace 
3  tracer 

8  trays 

2  trees 

Before  L 

3  asleep 
5  ceiling 

5  cellar 

4  sail 
4  salad 
2  salary 
1  sale 

4  seal 

1  sell 

2  silk 

9  slack 
9  slate 
1  sleep 

6  sleeper 
6  sleeve 
4  slept 


8  slim 
2  slip 

10  slipper 

5  slippers 

9  slippery 

After  L 

4  apples 
10  atlas 
4  barrels 

1  class 

2  details 
2  feels 

2  glass 

6  heels 

3  hills 
3  lace 
3  lease 
1  less 

3  likes 

4  meals 
3  mills 

10  necklace 
1  place 

3  release 

1  sales 

5  sells 

7  trails 

After  r 

4  countries 

2  dates 

5  debts 

5  fits 
2  gets 

1  its 

2  meets 

1  minutes 

3  plates 

2  rates 
10  treatise 

After  D 

4  bids 

1  days 

3  ends 

2  ladies 

4  leads 

2  needs 

3  pads 

4  shades 
4  today’s 

After  N 

7  ambulance 
4  cans 

1  chance 

7  currency 
3  darkness 

6  fairness 

2  fancy 

3  finance 


7  financing 
9  fitness 

9  freshness 
4  glance 
6  greatness 
2  happens 
2  happiness 

2  hence 

3  illness 

4  immense 
9  laziness 
6  likeness 
3  machines 
1  means 

9  melons 

8  menace 
3  niece 

3  one’s 
3  patience 
3  pins 

1  plans 

8  readiness 

3  remains 

4  vacancy 

After  M 

2  claims 

3  dreams 

4  frames 

3  games 

4  mass 
1  miss 

1  times 

(Right  f) 

Circle 

1  as 

4  ease 

2  easy 

3  essay 
1  has 

1  say 
3  sea 
1  see 

K 

9  brakes 

3  breaks 

1  case 

2  checks 
7  delicacy 

4  escape 

3  keys 

1  makes 

7  mechanics 
3  sack 

3  scale 
3  scarf 
3  scheme 
3  scrap 
3  screen 

8  secrecy 


3  secret 

4  seek 

1  sick 

3  skating 
3  sketch 

3  skin 
8  skip 

2  takes 

G 

3  bags 

4  eggs 

2  gas 
8  gaze 
1  goes 

1  guess 
10  legacy 

4  legs 

8  tags 

N 

9  essence 
4  hasten 

3  sanitary 

3  scene 
1  seen 

4  senate 
1  sense 

1  since 
9  snake 

3  snap 

M 

4  cement 
1  same 

1  seem 

6  smell 

T 

9  asset 

1  city 

2  east 

3  happiest 

4  haste 

7  hasty 

8  historic 

3  prettiest 
2  sat 

2  seat 

1  set 

2  settle 

2  sit 

6  stack 

4  staff 

3  stage 

9  stain 

7  stake 

8  stale  .. 
2  stamp 

9  staple 
1  stay 


2  stayed 

3  steady 
3  steam 
2  steel 

7  steep 
10  stem 

2  step 

8  sterling 

3  stick 

3  stiff 

2  straight 

4  strain 

7  strap 
10  strayed 

8  streak 
4  stream 
8  stress 

3  stretch 

6  strip 

3  studied 

1  study 

D 

8  acid 

2  sad 
1  said 

3  seed 

f 

1  face 

4  fees 

3  phase 

8  preface 

2  safe 

4  safety 

7  sphere 

K 

7  canvas 

3  canvass 

2  leaves 

1  save 
10  sever 

3  severe 
7  shelves 

4  sleeves 

CH 

3  branches 

2  changes 
6  chase 

6  cheese 

3  peaches 

2  reaches 

3  teaches 

/ 

3  ages 

2  pages 

3  pledges 
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SH 

4  dishes 
4  sash 

3  ships 

5 

4  cease 

1  season 
8  seize 

5  seized 

TH 

1  these 

U 

1  yours 

Unit  5 

1151 

10  axle 
8  basic 

8  basin 
3  basket 

9  bazaar 

9  biscuit 
8  blast 

8  busier 
3  cast 
5  chest 

8  classic 

2  desk 

5  dresser 

3  fascinating 

2  fast 

9  fasten 

6  feast 

7  fiscal 

4  gasoline 

10  gazette 
7  grasp 

3  guest 

1  least 
10  lessen 

9  lesser 

2  lesson 
2  listen 
9  mask 

10  mason 


9  mast 

3  medicine 

8  ministry 

9  missive 

6  nest 

7  passive 

7  paste 
9  pasted 
3  pencil 

10  raisin 
10  razor 

8  recipe 

6  registrar 

9  risen 

3  risk 

8  sarcasm 

4  task 

3  taste 

4  vast 

8  vessel 

7  vest 
1  visit 
6  wrist 

Unit  5 

H  52 

6  access 

9  accessories 

4  analysis 
1  basis 

1  cases 

8  census 
3  chances 

2  classes 

3  dances 

3  dresses 

5  faces 

5  finances 

4  glasses 
4  passes 
2  pieces 
1  places 

Unit  5 

1153 

1  again 
1  against 
1  always 
4  apart 


1  because 
1  business 
I  cause 
1  far 
1  favor 
3  favorite 
1  first 
1  matter 
1  must 
1  others 

1  part 

2  parties 
1  party 

1  public 

2  publication 

3  publish 

3  publishing 
1  says 
1  some 

1  such 

2  system 
1  thing 

1  think 

1  thinking 

2  thinks 

3  thorough 
1  three 

1  under 
1  work 

Unit  5 

1154 

1  anything 
1  everything 

1  something 

Unit  5 

1155 

3  businesses 
3  causes 
3  desires 
6  systems 

Unit  6 
1157 

2  fix 
9  flax 


9  maxim 

5  maximum 
•1  mix 

9  mixer 
3  tax 

3  taxes 
10  taxi 

9  textile 

Unit  6 

158 

1  action 

6  adoption 

6  apprehension 

10  arbitration 
10  caption 

6  decoration 

8  dedication 

6  dictionary 

2  election 

9  elevation 
10  faction 

3  fashion 

10  fraction 

7  friction 
1  mention 

5  mission 

3  nation 

1  national 

8  pension 

8  prevention 

6  rational 

4  registration 

2  relation 
2  section, 

9  seccional 

2  selection 

6  sensation 

3  session 

7  taxation 

10  version 

10  vexation  • 

4  vision 

Unit  6 

159 

( 1 .  Disjoined) 
2  caused 


2  changed 
2  desired 
2  favored 
4  formed 
2  liked 
4  parted 
2  published 

1  shipped 
(2.  Joined) 

6  alleged 

8  assessed 

2  based 

2  checked 

3  dressed 

1  finished 

4  fitted 

2  fixed 

9  glazed 

3  guessed 
3  handed 
2  helped 
2  marked 

1  mentioned 

2  missed 

3  mixed 
3  packed 
1  passed 
1  placed 
3  raised 

1  reached 
3  saved 

5  traced 

2  visited 

2  worked 

(2.  Disjoined) 
1  dated 

3  feared 

3  figured 

4  remained 

4  scared 

Unit  6 

160 

1  also 
1  another 
1  beg 

5  begged 

1  between 
1  big 
1  gave 


1  give 
I  gives 
1  got 
1  let 
1  letter 
I  morning 
1  name 
1  next 
1  nothing 
3  presence 
1  present 
3  presentation 

3  presents 
1  soon 

1  still 

1  tell 

2  tells 
1  tUl 

1  until 
1  woman 

Unit  6 

1161 

1  ago 
1  almost 

1  anyone 

2  began 

1  begin 

■'  bracelet 

4  candidate 

2  candy 

2  torgive 
forgiveness 

2  forgot 

3  formal 
3  income 

1  increase 

3  increasing 
1  inform 

4  informal 

5  informs 

1  instead 
9  leaflet 

3  overcharge 

4  overcome 
8  partake 

6  scarlet 
6  tablet 

4  undertake 

2  welcome 


"Enthusiastically  yours”  is  typical  of  the  response  on  the  part  of  teachers  who 
are  using  tne  B.E.W.  Transcription  Projects. 

Read  about  the  B.E.W.  Transcription  Projects  on  p.  422.  Then  make  use  of  ! 
them  in  your  own  transcription  classes. 

Your  students  will  get  the  mailable- letter  habit — and  you  will  be  enthusiastic,  too.  ^ 
For  more  complete  information,  write  the  j 

B.  E.  W.  AWARDS  DEPARTMENT  ■ 

270  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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First  Installment 


Marching  Along  Together 


KENNETH 

B. 

HAAS,  Ed.  D. 


Perhaps  the  most  successful  of  the 
various  kinds  of  training  provided  for 
the  distributive  occupations  is  that 
offered  in  hundreds  of  co-operative  part- 
time  classes  in  the  public  schools  throughout 
the  country.  Secondary-school  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  such  classes  spend  half  of  each 
school  day  in  classroom  instruction  and  the 
other  half  in  practical  work  in  one  of  the 
many  kinds  of  retail  stores.^ 

The  success  of  this  training  is  largely 
based  upon  the  leadership  of  occupationally 
qualified  teacher  co-ordinators  who  know 
how  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  merchants, 
school  administrators,  trade-association  and 
chamber-of-commerce  secretaries,  fellow 
teachers,  guidance  officers,  home-room  spon¬ 
sors,  parents,  pupils,  and  community  civic 
groups. 

Success  largely  consists  in  getting  these 
groups  to  march  along  together  in  the  pro¬ 
motion,  initiation,  and  operation  of  this 
valuable  and  indispensable  kind  of  training. 
Unless  they  will  march  along  together,  few 
programs  will  have  the  vitality  or  value  to 
insure  their  retention  as  a  part  of  public- 
school  offerings. 

Basic  Requisites  for  Store  Training 

There  are  three  basic  requisites  for  the 
successful  maintenance  of  a  high  school 
class  in  store  training,  all  of  which  are 
equally  important.  These  are  as  follows: 

’  This  discussion  of  part-time  co-operative 
classes  in  retail-store  work  is  confined  to  the  train¬ 
ing  that  may  be  given  under  the  provisions  of 
the  George-Deen  Act  and  that  meets  the  high 
standards  set  up  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
the  agency  administering  the  Federal  vocational 
education  acts. 


1.  It  must  be  a  co-operative  part-time  program 
and  must  be  authorized  by  the  proper  school  au¬ 
thorities,  usually  the  Board  of  Education. 

2.  The  merchants  for  whom  students  enrolled  in 
the  program  are  to  work  must  be  "sold”  on  its 
value. 

3.  A  sufficient  number  of  selected  students  must 
be  enrolled  to  justify  maintaining  the  class. 

In  outlining  a  program  to  be  followed 
in  promoting  the  establishment  of  a  retail¬ 
selling  curriculum  in  a  high  school,  three 
lines  of  promotional  activities  should  be 
formulated,  each  having  as  its  purpose  the 
attainment  of  one  of  the  basic  objectives. 

Obtaining  Authorization  for  the  Program 
Individuals  whose  co-operation  should  be 
solicited  in  planning  for  a  co-operative  part- 
time  program  include  the  following: 

1.  The  head  of  the  business  department  of  the 
high  school  in  which  the  curriculum  is  to  be  of¬ 
fered. 

2.  The  principal  of  the  high  school  or  schools 
in  which  courses  are  to  be  introduced. 

3.  The  city  supervisor  of  business  education. 

4.  The  city  director  of  vocational  education. 

5.  The  superintendent  of  schools  or  his  as¬ 
sistant  in  charge  of  high  schools. 

6.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Before  a  program  in  retail  selling  will 

be  authorized,  all  or  virtually  all  these 
officials  must  approve  it,  and  most  of  them 
must  be  sufficiently  convinced  of  its  value 
to  make  the  effort  necessary  to  overcome  any 
inertia  or  opposition  on  the  part  of  various 
groups  and  individuals. 

The  authorization  for  the  training  will 
be  more  readily  obtained  if  all  these  officials 
actively  believe  in  vocational  training,  are 
willing  to  broaden  the  educational  offerings 
in  the  high  school,  and  understand  the 
necessity  for  more  effective  training.  The 
more  strongly  they  feel  about  the  educational 
value  of  co-operative  part-time  training  in 
store  and  selling  operations,  the  more  whole¬ 
heartedly  they  will  support  the  movement. 

Merely  getting  the  consent  of  those  di¬ 
rectly  concerned  with  the  organization  and 
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administration  of  a  high  school  curriculum, 
moreover,  is  not  enough.  Their  complete 
support  is  needed,  so  that  when  they  are 
consulted  in  regard  to  some  detail  about  the 
program,  or  have  to  make  some  adjustment 
in  the  school  program  to  facilitate  its  instal¬ 
lation  or  operation,  they  will  co-operate 
unreservedly. 

The  steps  to  be  taken  to  win  the  active 
support  of  public-school  officials  depend 
largely  upon  who  is  promoting  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  If  a  teacher  of  business  subjects 
believes  that  a  curriculum  in  retail  selling 
should  be  established  in  the  business  de¬ 
partment  of  the  school  in  which  he  teaches, 
he  should  endeavor  to  win  the  support  of 
the  head  of  the  business  department  and  to 
get  him  to  recommend  to  the  principal  of 
the  high  school  that  a  retail-selling  course 
be  established;  nor  should  the  teacher  be 
satisfied  until  the  principal  has  taken  the 
matter  up  with  the  appropriate  official  on 
the  staff  of  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
this  official  with  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  the  superintendent  with  the 
Board  of  Education. 

In  some  instances  the  teacher  or  the  head 
of  the  business-education  department  who 
is  interested  in  having  a  co-operative  part- 
time  course  established  in  the  high  school 
may  wish  to  get  the  help  or  advice  of  the 
city'  supervisor  of  business  education,  and 
the  latter  in  turn  may  wish  to  have  the  city 
director  of  vocational  education  participate 
in  some  of  the  conferences. 

Similarly,  the  principal  of  the  school  or 
the  superintendent  of  schools  may  desire  to 
have  the  advice  of  the  supervisor  or  director 
of  vocational  education  before  approving  a 
recommendation  for  such  a  course. 

Any  plan  for  getting  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  such 
a  course  in  the  high  school,  therefore,  must 
take  into  consideration  the  necessity  of  win¬ 
ning  the  whole-hearted  co-operation  of  all, 
or  virtually  all,  influential  officials  in  the 
local  school  system. 

Suggested  Approach  for  an  Agent  of 
the  State  Board 

An  agent  or  representative  of  the  state 
board  for  vocational  education  who  initiates 


a  movement  to  start  co-operative  part-time 
training  courses  in  the  high  school  should 
first  seek  the  assistance  of  the  city  director 
of  vocational  education,  and  through  him 
the  other  members  of  the  staff  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools.  In  states  where  a  super¬ 
visor  of  business  education  has  been 
appointed,  this  official  usually  participates 
in  the  conferences  at  which  the  need  for 
such  training  is  discussed.  The  principal  of 
the  high  school  should  be  invited  to  sit  in 
on  some  of  these  conferences.  Ultimately, 
also,  the  help  of  the  head  of  the  business 
department  should  be  solicited. 

Finally,  the  recommendations  of  those 
who  do  the  preliminary  work  involved  in 
the  effort  to  establish  such  courses  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
some  of  the  members  of  which  may  have 
participated  in  the  conferences.  It  is  ap¬ 
parent,  therefore,  that  the  procedure  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  agent  of  the  state  board  for 
vocational  education  will  differ  materially 
from  the  procedure  followed  by  a  local 
schoolman. 

Suggested  Approach  for  Merchants 

The  exact  procedure  to  be  followed  by  a 
merchant  or  a  group  of  merchants  who 
desire  to  have  a  co-operative  part-time 
course  in  retail-store  training  started  will 
depend  upon  local  conditions  and  relation¬ 
ships.  In  some  instances,  such  groups  ap¬ 
proach  the  superintendent  of  schools  and 
secure  his  consent  to  the  program,  and  the 
superintendent  thereupon  instructs  the  high 
school  principal  to  establish  a  retail-store 
course. 

In  other  instances,  merchants  may  co-op¬ 
erate  w'ith  a  classroom  teacher  by  assuming 
the  entire  responsibility  for  getting  the 
course  authorized,  including  getting  the 


♦  About  Doctor  Haas:  Specialist  in  distributee 
education,  Washington,  D.  C.  Formerly  profes¬ 
sor  of  merchandising  in  Bowling  Green  (Ken¬ 
tucky)  Business  University.  Ed.  D.  from  New 
York  University.  Has  published  books  and 
many  magazine  articles  and  has  been  an  editor 
of  Business  Education  Digest.  Member  of  Phi 
Delta  Kappa.  Has  taught  in  high  school  and 
college  and  served  for  four  years  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy.  Hobbies:  “Fishing;  sitting  in  an  easy 
chair;  writing.” 
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support  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

In  still  other  communities,  a  merchant 
may  find  the  best  way  to  get  a  course  started 
is  to  work  through  the  state  supervisor  of 
distributive  education,  if  there  is  such  an 
official.  In  some  cities  the  state  supervisor 
may  work  through  a  merchant  or  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  merchants  who  are  willing  to 
help  in  the  movement. 

The  exact  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
any  case  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of  lo¬ 
cal  relationships  and  the  intelligent  use  of 
that  knowledge. 

Promotional  Data  Needed 

Regardless  of  the  steps  that  are  taken 
in  getting  a  retail-selling  program  author¬ 
ized,  and  of  the  persons  who  are  promoting 
the  training,  it  is  necessary  that  certain 
facts  about  employment  opportunities  in 
store  service  and  retail-selling  occupations 
be  available.  The  kinds  of  facts  needed  will 
depend  in  part  upon  the  size  of  the  city.  In 
large  cities  there  is  such  a  latent  and  un¬ 
realized  demand  for  instruction  in  retail- 
store  training  that  no  difficulty  will  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  enrolling  enough  pupils  to 
justify  school  administrators  in  authorizing 
the  offering  of  courses.  It  can  be  assumed 
that  in  most  large  high  schools  enough  pu¬ 
pils  will  enroll  for  training  so  that  no  small 
costly  classes  will  result. 

In  small  communities  the  question  as  to 
the  number  likely  to  enroll  unquestionably 
will  be  raised  by  administrators  and  others. 
It  is  conceivable  that  in  some  small  towns 
not  enough  students  could  be  interested  in 
preparing  for  store  work  to  warrant  the 
establishment  of  a  training  program,  but 
such  towns  are  a  rarity. 

Now  that  entirely  too  many  youths  are 
being  prepared  for  clerical  positions,  how¬ 
ever,  there  will  probably  be  less  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  those  interested  in  store  train¬ 
ing  to  enroll  in  courses,  the  graduates  from 
which  will  be  absorbed  by  stores  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  only  thing  necessary  to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  in  starting  training  courses  in  small 
cities  and  communities,  therefore,  is  to  ob¬ 


tain,  by  survey  or  other  procedure,  data 
showing  the  probable  enrollment  that  will 
have  to  be  assured  to  make  the  course  a 
success  financially,  the  local  facilities  for 
offering  it,  and  the  probable  cost.  In  other 
words,  the  smaller  the  school,  the  more 
necessary  it  will  be  to  prove,  by  supporting 
data,  the  educational  desirability  and  finan¬ 
cial  feasibility  of  such  training. 

Sources  of  General  Information 

Among  the  essential  facts  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  easily  are  those  that  show  the  oc¬ 
cupational  and  economic  importance  of  store 
occupations.  The  Federal  Census  of  Dis¬ 
tribution,  for  example,  provides  answers  to 
the  following  kinds  of  questions: 

1.  About  retail  stores: 

a.  How  many  retail  stores  are  there  (in  states, 
counties,  and  cities  over  10,000  population)  ? 

b.  How  many  of  these  are  independently  owned 
and  operated;  how  many  are  chain?  local? 
interstate? 

c.  How  many  full-time  employees  are  there  in 
these  stores?  How  many  part-time? 

d.  What  percentage  of  the  total  working  popu¬ 
lation  is  employed  in  retail  stores? 

e.  What  percentage  of  the  workers  are  full-time 
employees? 

f.  How  many  store  owners,  operators,  and 
partners  are  there? 

g.  What  is  the  total  annual  wage  payment  to 
store  employees? 

h.  What  is  the  average  annual  salary  of  full¬ 
time  employees? 

/.  What  is  the  annual  total  of  retail  sales? 

2.  About  wholesale  stores: 

a.  How'  many  wholesale  distributing  agencies 
are  there  (in  states  and  in  cities  over  20,000 
population)  ? 

b.  How  many  sales  people,  executives,  and 
other  employees  are  there  in  these  stores? 
How  many  employers? 

r.  What  is  the  annual  pay  roll  of  these  whole¬ 
salers? 

d.  What  is  the  annual  total  value  of  sales? 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Census  Reports 
on  Occupations  provide  answers  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  kinds  of  questions: 

1.  How  many  persons  are  employed  in  different 
kinds  of  selling  and  store-service  work  (in  states 
and  in  cities  over  25,000  population)  such  as: 
salespersons,  demonstrators,  canvassers,  sales 
agents,  auctioneers,  clerks  in  stores,  apprentices  in 
stores,  retailers,  wholesalers,  laborers,  porters,  and 
helpers  ? 

2.  How  many  workers  in  each  of  these  occupa- 
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tions  arc  not  over  17  years  old?  Between  18  and 
19?  Between  20  and  24?  Over  24? 

3.  How  many  of  the  workers  in  each  age 
group  in  each  occupation  are  male?  Female? 

Sources  of  Local  Information 

The  General  Census  Report  on  Occupa¬ 
tions  contains  no  figures  on  occupational 
distribution  for  communities  of  less  than 
25,000  population;  hence  some  other 
method  for  securing  accurate  information 
about  selling  occupations,  in  these  com¬ 
munities  especially  about  the  opportunities 
for  beginners  in  these  occupations,  must  be 
used.  Among  the  methods  by  which  such 
information  may  be  obtained  are: 

1.  An  Initial  employment  survey  of  local  stores 
to  find  out  how  many  beginners  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  local  stores  during  the  current  year, 
or  during  previous  years. 

2.  A  follow-up  study  to  find  out  how  many  high- 
school  graduates  and  drop-outs  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  or  years  found  employment  in 
stores: 

a.  Immediately  upon  leaving  high  school  (ini¬ 
tial  employment). 

b.  Within  two  years  after  leaving  high  school 
(subsequent  employment). 

3.  An  occupational  survey  of  retail-store  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  community  to  find  out  how  many 
there  are  of  each  sex  in  each  age  group. 

4.  A  calculated  number,  based  upon: 


a.  Assumed  similarity  of  retail  store  employ-  f 
ments  by  sex  and  age  groups  in  the  local  [ 
community  with  those  to  be  found  in  the  ' 
state,  by  using  percentages  and  calculating 
the  numbers. 

b.  Assumed  similarity  with  other  communities 

of  about  the  same  size  in  which  initial  em¬ 
ployment,  follow-up,  or  occupational  surveys 
have  been  made.  | 

In  cities  in  which  the  public-school  or-  f 
ganization  has  the  facilities  for  placement 
and  guidance,  data  on  the  initial  employ¬ 
ment  in  stores  of  youth  of  high  school  age 
may  be  obtained,  as  well  as  such  follow-up 
data  as  has  been  accumulated.  If  the  di-  | 
rector  and  his  associates  are  unbiased  in  | 
their  evaluation  and  well  informed  about  " 
local  employment  opportunities  and  rela¬ 
tive  advantages  in  the  different  kinds  of 
work  open  to  high  school  graduates  and  I 
drop-outs,  they  will  have  valuable  data  to  ; 
draw  from. 

In  the  smaller  communities,  the  data  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  placement-bureau  reports 
of  the  larger  cities  in  the  state  may  be  used  > 
as  the  basis  for  making  assumptions  as  to 
the  numbers  of  high  school  youth  likely  to 
be  employed  in  local  stores.  Valuable  data 
may  also  be  obtained  from  local  offices  of  ; 
the  United  States  Employment  Service.  f 

{To  be  concluded)  I 


Order  Form  for  B.E.W.  Contest 
Project  Reprints 

B.E.W.  Awards  Department 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
Please  send  me,  at  1  cent  a  copy,  contest 
project  reprints  as  follows: 

. Bookkeeping 

. Office  Practice 

. Business  Personality 

. Business  Fundamentals 

. Business  Letter  Writing 

. Total  reprints  ordered 

$ . Remittance  enclosed  at  Ic  each 

Please  send  me  .  entry  forms.  (Two 

copies  of  the  entry  form  are  required  for  each 
division  entered.  The  form  has  space  for  46 
students’  names.) 

Teacher . 

School  . 

Address . 


T  has  been  necessary  for  the  Convention  I 
Bureau  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com-  - 
merce  to  shift  the  hotel  headquarters  of  the  ^ 
N.E.A.  Department  of  Business  Education  e 
from  the  Hotel  Kenmore  to  the  Touraine  • 
Hotel  for  the  annual  convention  in  Boston,  | 
June  29  to  July  3,  1941. 

Those  business  educators  who  expect  to  1 
attend  the  convention  of  the  N.E.A.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education  should  indicate  j 
the  fact  that  they  are  members  of  the  Depart-  i 
ment  and  that  they  prefer  assignments  at  the  : 
Touraine  Hotel,  in  making  applications  for 
rooms  in  Boston.  The  convention  housing 
committee  will  make  every  effort  to  give  ! 
members  of  the  Department  right  of  way  in  ; 
hotel  assignments  at  the  Touraine. 

The  Convention  Bureau  urges  the  Depart-  | 
ment  members  to  act  promptly.  Only  prompt  | 
action  can  assure  accommodations  at  the  j 
Touraine.  The  number  of  single  rooms,  es¬ 
pecially,  is  decidedly  limited. 
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A  Composite  Application  Blank 

L.  LEE  LINDLEY 


The  title  of  the  article  by  Miss  Doro¬ 
thy  M.  Johnson,  "Personality  or  Shoe 
Polish?”^  which  appeared  in  one  of 
last  spring’s  issues  of  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World,  tells  rather  ironically  what  we 
are  trying  to  avoid  in  our  senior  class  home¬ 
room  discussions  at  Hampstead  High. 

Believing  that  the  most  important  phase 
of  personality  instruction  should  be  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  high  school  graduate  to  meet 
his  first  employment  obstacle,  we  obtained 
actual  employment  blanks  from  several  lead¬ 
ing  firms,  including  department  stores,  man¬ 
ufacturing  concerns,  oil  companies,  mail¬ 
order  houses,  public  utilities,  and  railroads, 
and  from  the  State  Employment  Commis¬ 
sion. 

These  blanks  were  carefully  examined  for 
questions  dealing  with  personality  develop¬ 
ment,  and  a  list  of  thirty-eight  such  ques¬ 
tions  was  prepared.  This  list,  which  fol¬ 
lows,  was  duplicated  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  class,  and  an  interesting  discussion  en¬ 
sued. 

Questions  Relating  to  Personality 

We  all  know  that  prospective  employers  are  in¬ 
terested  in  certain  important  fundamental  factors 
concerning  our  educational  attainments,  marital 
status,  number  of  dependents,  record  of  previous 
employment  (including  part-time  or  summer 
work),  and  references  (usually  designated  as  not 
relatives  of  the  applicant).  The  employer  is  also 
likely  to  require  you  to  state  the  lowest  starting 
salary  you  will  accept  and  whether  or  not  you 

I  'The  Business  Education  World,  Vol.  20, 
April,  1940,  p.  684. 


^  About  Lee  Lindley:  Instructor  in  the 
Hampstead  (Maryland)  High  School.  Degree 
from  Fairmont  (West  Virginia)  State  College, 
further  study  at  the  Universities  of  Pennsyl- 
s'ania  and  Maryland.  Formerly  taught  in  the 
Petersburg  (Virginia)  College  of  Commerce 
*nd  the  Pennington  (New  Jersey)  School  for 
Boy*.  Hobbies:  camping,  artistic  typewriting, 
amateur  theatricals.  Is  conducting  a  study  on 
socialized  practice  sets  in  bookkeeping  instruc¬ 
tion. 


would  be  willing  to  leave  your  present  residence 
to  accept  a  position. 

In  a  review  of  15  actual  application  blanks 
from  modern  business  houses,  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  selected  to  try  to  give  you  an 
idea  what  other  information  the  prospective  em¬ 
ployer  desires  to  have  about  yju.  Note  the 
numerous  questions  dealing  with  PERSONALITY 
— not  what  you  have  studied,  not  what  people  say 
about  you,  but  uhat  you  are, 

1.  What  are  your  hobbies? 

2.  Of  what  societies  or  organizations  are  you 
a  member? 

3.  Are  you  right-  or  left-handed? 

4.  Why  did  you  leave  previous  employment? 

5.  Were  you  ever  suspended  or  expelled  from 
any  school  attended? 

6.  What  are  you  now  doing  to  improve  your 
knowledge  ? 

7.  What  are  the  amusements  you  enjoy  most? 

8.  How  much  time  have  you  lost  from  school 
during  the  last  two  years  on  account  of  illness? 

9.  Are  you  willing  to  undergo  a  physical  exam¬ 
ination  ? 

10.  Have  you  ever  been  discharged  or  requested 
to  resign  from  any  position? 

11.  Are  you  willing  to  accept  as  a  condition  of 
your  employment  the  rule  that  speculation  on  the 
part  of  any  employee  shall  be  considered  suffi¬ 
cient  for  immediate  dismissal? 

12.  What  is  the  type  of  work  you  desire? 

13.  How  much  notice  do  you  want  to  give  your 
present  employer? 

14.  Descent  or  nationality  of  your  parents. 

15.  List  subjects  of  special  study  or  research. 

16.  Course  of  study  now  being  taken. 

17.  Are  you  interested  in  any  business? 

18.  Describe  in  full  nature  and  extent  to  which 
you  are  interested. 

19.  Have  you  ever  used  any  name  other  than 
the  one  shown  above? 

20.  State  if  you  are  insured. 

21.  What  foreign  languages  do  you  speak? 

22.  What  holidays  do  you  observe  other  than 
Sunday  and  legal  holidays? 

23.  How  many  people  are  you  acquainted  with? 

24.  What  do  you  do  for  recreation? 

25.  How  many  accidents  have  you  had  while 
driving? 

26.  Does  your  family  object  to  your  being 
away  from  home  at  night  ? 

27.  Do  you  have  financial  obligations? 

28.  Are  you  willing  to  have  us  consult  y*ur 
creditors  concerning  your  obligations? 
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29.  Have  you  any  objection  to  our  contacting 
your  present  employer? 

30.  Why  do  you  want  to  sell  our  products? 

31.  Do  you  have  any  relatives  employed  by  our 
company  ? 

32.  What  magazines  and  books  do  you  read? 

33.  What  is  the  character  of  your  friends  and 
associates? 

34.  When  were  you  last  under  a  doctor's  care? 

35.  Have  you  any  defect  of  sight,  hearing, 
speech  ? 

36.  Did  you  resign  your  last  position  in  good 
standing? 

37.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested,  complained  of, 
indicted,  or  convicted  for  any  violation  of  law? 

38.  Give  names  of  any  subjects  you  have  stud¬ 
ied  which  pertain  to  this  position. 

From  the  application  blanks  collected,  we 
compiled  a  typical  composite  blank,  the  con¬ 
tent  of  which  is  listed  below. 

Content  of  the  Composite  Blank 

After  the  usual  questions  relating  to 
name,  address,  religious  affiliations,  age, 
physical  characteristics,  and  education,  the 
following  questions  are  listed  on  our  dupli¬ 
cated  composite  application  blank: 

What  are  you  now  doing  to  improve  your 
knowledge? 

Do  you  speak  any  languages  other  than  Eng¬ 
lish?  What? 

Underscore  extra  activities  you  participated  in 
while  in  school:  student  council,  athletics,  music 
club,  school  publications,  art  club,  social  club, 
class  officer,  dramatics,  student  court,  student  pa¬ 
trol,  any  other. 

Were  you  ever  expelled  from  any  school  .it- 
tended?  Why? 

Describe  briefly  any  hobby  you  are  interested  in. 

Name  several  books  you  have  read  recently. 

What  magazines  do  you  read  regularly? 

What  recent  movies  have  you  enjo/ed? 

What  musical  instruments  do  you  play? 

Underscore  any  of  the  following  machines  you 
can  operate:  automobile,  small  truck,  tractor  truck, 
lathe,  power  saw,  stationary  steam  engine,  gasoline 
engine. 

Typewriter  (best  speed  . ),  billing  ma¬ 

chine,  calculating  machine,  Stenotype,  gelatin  du¬ 
plicator,  bookkeeping  machine  (Make . ), 

stencil  duplicator,  dictating  machine  (Make 
. ) ,  Comptometer. 

Do  you  write  shorthand?  System  . 

Best  speed  . 

What  type  of  work  do  you  desire? 

Are  you  interested  in  our  business? 

Are  you  certain  you  want  to  work  for  us? 
Why? 

Have  you  ever  been  employed  by  us  before? 
When? 


Have  you  ever  filed  an  application  with  us  be- 
i‘»>re?  When? 

Have  you  any  defect  in  vision,  hearing,  ot 
speech?  Describe  briefly. 

When  were  you  last  under  a  doctor’s  care? 
Cause  ? 

Are  you  willing  to  undergo  a  physical  exam¬ 
ination  in  case  you  are  considered  for  employ, 
ment  ? 

Did  you  resign  your  last  position  in  good  stand¬ 
ing? 

ave  you  ever  been  discharged  or  requested  to 
resign  from  a  position?  Describe. 

Class  Use  of  Blanks  and  Question  List 

Each  member  of  the  class  was  asked  to 
fill  out  his  copy  of  the  composite  applica¬ 
tion  blank.  Each  student  was  rated  under 
the  main  headings  of  Appearance,  Back¬ 
ground,  Voice,  Manner,  Complexion,  and 
Leadership,  and  a  box  score  was  kept,  with 
16  points  allowed  for  a  perfect  score  under 
each  heading. 

An  identity  test  utilized  sheets  of  paper 
with  the  same  number  at  top  and  bottom. 
Each  member  of  the  class  was  asked  to  note 
on  the  top  half  of  the  sheet  an  annoying 
habit  possessed  by  another  member  of  the 
class,  and  to  write  on  the  bottom  half  the 
name  of  that  student.  The  group  then  tried 
to  guess  the  identity  of  the  student  from  the 
habit  described. 

We  are  now  working  up  voluntary  talks, 
reports,  and  playlets  emphasizing  the  traits 
in  which  our  students  need  strengthening. 

The  whole  program  has  grown  out  of 
expressed  desires  by  members  of  the  class 
to  learn  about  employment  blanks  and  the 
accepted  personality  traits  demanded  in 
business.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  any 
suggestions  as  to  how  this  is  handled  in 
other  schools. 

^  HE  Personnel  Group  of  the  National 

^  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will  hold 
its  third  annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New'  York  City,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  January  16  and  17.  This  meeting  is 
of  major  interest  to  all  business  educators 
interested  in  distributive  education. 

The  Personnel  Group  is  made  up  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  distributive  education,  personnel  man. 
gets,  and  other  administrative  officers  em¬ 
ployed  by  retail  dry-goods  companies. 
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Adventures  In 
Social-Business  Education 

LLOYD  L.  JONES 

No.  3 — What  a  Ninth-Grade  Girl  Thinks  About  Business 


A  NINTH-GRADE  girl  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  scrapbook  (purchased  in 
a  10-cent  store)  upon  which  she 
wrote  the  title,  "My  Business  Life.”  On 
the  first  page  she  has  pasted  a  small  photo¬ 
graph  of  herself  under  which  is  typed  "I 
want  to  check  up  on  my  appearance  as  I  go 
through  high  school.” 

The  first  large  picture,  taken  from  a 
magazine,  bears  the  caption  "Our  Business 
World.”  It  is  a  composite  picture  showing 
parts  of  a  steel  mill,  a  bridge,  transportation 
devices,  a  machine  shop,  a  scientific  labora¬ 
tory,  an  operating  room,  an  electric  power 
plant,  a  courtroom,  and  a  schoolroom.  She 
says,  "These  activities  are  all  part  of  the 
business  world.  Each  one  is  important  to 
all  of  us.” 

She  has  written  all  her  captions  and 
legends  on  the  typewriter  and  evidently  has 
given  considerable  thought  to  the  wording 
of  each  of  them.  The  result  of  her  work 
is  not  simply  a  scissors  and  paste-pot  Job, 
but  a  consistent  story  of  what  she  believes 
the  business  world  to  be.  She  has  pictures 
of  the  necessities  of  life  in  the  form  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter;  but  she  also 
adds  pictures  of  many  kinds  of  business 
that  emphasize  the  health  aspects  of  meats, 
dairy  products,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  She 
says,  "I  am  a  consumer,  and  I  try  to  do  the 
shc^ping  for  the  family  every  chance  I  get.” 
She  has  a  picture  of  the  Empire  State 
’  Building  in  New  York  City,  and  she  has 
'  included  the  figures  relative  to  its  height, 
housing  capacity,  and  daily  visitors.  In 
fact,  she  has  built  a  few  simple  arithmetic 
problems  about  this  building  because  she 
thinks  that  she  may  visit  it  some  day. 


She  has  clipped  out  advertisements  of 
every  kind  of  loan  organization  in  her  home 
town  and  has  a  good  explanation  of  char¬ 
acter  loans,  mortgage  loans,  household 
loans,  automobile  loans,  jitney  loans,  and 
barnyard  loans. 

She  has  clipped  out  some  magazine 
articles  that  have  to  do  with  the  making  of 
personal  and  family  budgets  and  records  of 
expenditures.  She  says: 

The  time  of  life  when  girls  are  in  high  school  is 
the  time  that  they  should  be  learning  something 
about  money  and  budgeting.  They  ought  to  have 
an  allowance.  In  the  section  on  savings  and  in¬ 
vestments,  I  have  a  picture  of  an  old  couple  and 
have  called  it  "Economic  Independence.”  I  can 
understand  how  to  be  economical  in  buying  food 
and  clothing,  and  I  want  to  be  independent  when 
I  grow  old.  I  want  to  have  lots  of  fun  and 
friends,  but  I  want  to  earn  my  own  money  and 
know  how  to  get  the  most  for  it. 

Instead  of  glorifying  the  saving  of  money 
for  investment  she  has  a  long  story  on 
"Money  That’s  Gone  to  Sleep,”  in  which 
dormant  savings  accounts  are  deplored.  She 
wants  to  use  money  because  she  says: 

I  have  always  wanted  to  do  some  "Investing  in 
Futures"  because  I  want  a  college  education  so 
that  I  can  be  more  useful.  Whatever  I  save  will 


Editor’s  Note — Some  of  the  most  desirable 
outcomes  of  social-business  education  are  atti¬ 
tudes  and  appreciations.  In  these  "Adventures 
in  Social-Business  Education,”  Lloyd  L.  Jones 
gives  an  opportunity  to  look  into  the  minds  of 
representative  students  to  see  what  effect  social- 
business  education  has  had  on  their  attitudes  and 
appreciations. 

All  these  pupils  used  the  same  textbook  and 
workbook,  and  each  was  given  the  opportunity 
to  prepare  an  individual  notebook,  which  repre¬ 
sented  an  adventure  in  self-expression  and  self- 
realization. 
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be  invested  in  me  so  that  I  can  improve  the  girl 
whose  picture  is  on  the  first  page  of  this  book. 

In  regard  to  insurance,  she  shows  the 
picture  of  a  lifeguard  on  a  bathing  beach 
and  also  a  fire-prevention  engineer.  Under 
the  pictures  she  writes: 

This  guard  may  save  a  dozen  lives,  but  the 
engineer,  who  has  the  job  of  preventing  fires,  may 
save  many  lives  and  much  property.  Then  there 
are  health  engineers  or  doctors  who  save  lives.  I 
want  to  live  long  and  be  healthy,  and  I  have 
started  an  Infantile  20-Payment  Life  Policy  upon 
myself  with  a  premium  of  $9.87  every  year.  I 


save  from  my  allowance  and  can  buy  more  in¬ 
surance  by  paying  the  premium  all  at  one  time 
than  by  paying  the  premium  every  week.  By  this 
plan,  I  save  $2.72  each  year. 

This  pupil’s  idea  is  to  use  business  serv¬ 
ices  while  she  is  in  high  school,  to  help 
with  family  duties,  to  do  the  family  shop¬ 
ping,  to  keep  household  appliances  in  re¬ 
pair,  to  save  on  the  fuel  and  light  bills, 
and  to  help  plan  the  family  money  so  that 
there  will  be  enough  not  only  for  present 
enjoyment  but  also  for  future  education. 


The  eighth  annual  conference  of  the 
National  Duplicated  Paper  Association 
was  held  at  the  Central  Normal  College, 
Danville,  Indiana,  on  November  9,  with 
several  hundred  high  school  students  and 
sponsors  in  attendance. 

Clinics  in  which  experts  gave  constructive 
criticism  of  school  papers  were  very  popular 
and  there  were  many  requests  that  this  fea¬ 
ture  be  given  a  larger  place  on  next  year’s 
program. 

Authorities  in  various  related  fields 
addressed  the  conference.  Laurence  R. 
Campbell,  president  of  the  Illinois  High 
School  Press  Association,  spoke  on  "Jour¬ 
nalism.”  C.  E.  Lounsberry,  of  the  A.  B. 
Dick  Company,  spoke  on  "Mechanical 
Problems.”  James  R.  McCoy,  of  the  Century 
Paper  Company,  took  "Paper  Problems”  as 
his  subject. 

Awards  were  made  for  outstanding  papers 
in  various  classifications. 

The  N.D.P.A.  has  members  throughout 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Alaska,  who 
submit  copies  of  their  papers  for  criticism 
and  suggestions.  It  was  formed  in  1934. 
Many  of  the  sponsors  of  duplicated  school 
papers  are  commercial  teachers,  because  the 
mechanical  work  adapts  itself  readily  to 
typing  and  office-practice  classes. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs, 
Blanche  M.  Wean,  chairman  of  N.D.P.A,, 
at  Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  Indi¬ 
ana. 

Have  you  read  about  the  Fourth  Annual  B.E.W. 
Project  Contest?  See  page  420. 


The  American  Institute  of  Business,  Des 
Moines,  low'a,  has  recently  added  to  its 
faculty  Douglas  T.  Smith  and  Paul  Rainbow. 


Douglas  Smith  Paul  Rainbow 


Douglas  T,  Smith,  formerly  of  the  Atlantic 
(Iowa)  High  School,  has  assumed  the  position 
of  registrar,  formerly  held  by  Kermit  Craw¬ 
ley,  who  resigned  to  teach  at  Stephens  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia,  Missouri.  Mr.  Smith  will  also 
teach  English,  He  is  a  graduate  of  Upper 
Iowa  University,  with  a  major  in  speech.  He 
is  taking  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
low'a. 

Paul  Rainbow’,  formerly  a  commercial 
teacher  in  Tabor,  Iowa,  will  teach  mathe¬ 
matics  and  accounting.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Simpson  College,  Indianola,  Iowa,  and  is 
studying  for  a  graduate  degree  at  Denver 
University. 

The  Fond  du  Lac  (Wisconsin)  Commer¬ 
cial  College,  under  the  management  of 
Mrs.  LaVelle  G.  Maze,  has  announced  its 
enlargement  to  include  the  Fountain  Gty 
Business  College,  which  had  operated  fof 
seventy-five  years.  The  enlarged  school  has 
moved  to  new’  quarters  and  now  occupies 
three  floors  of  the  former  Moose  Building 
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Why  Not  Teach  the  Bookkeeping  Used  in  Business? 

JAMES  J.  WEINGARTEN,  C.P.A. 

George  Washington  High  School,  New  York  City 


Regardless  of  whether  the  high 

school  course  in  bookkeeping  is  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  vocational  training  or  that 
of  developing  appreciation  of  business  prac¬ 
tice,  the  forms  and  the  arrangement  used 
in  the  course  should  resemble  those  found  in 
the  business  world. 

A  few  of  the  bookkeeping  practices  taught 
in  high  schools  today  do  not  conform  with 
the  best  current  business  practice  and  there¬ 
fore  should  be  modified. 

The  Cash  Book 

For  practical  purposes  the  cash  book  is 
separated  into  a  cash  receipts  journal  and  a 
cash  payment  journal.  This  is  done  because 
one  (usually  the  cash  receipts  journal)  gen¬ 
erally  outruns  the  other,  so  that  it  is  waste¬ 
ful  to  begin  both  side-by-side  each  month. 
Furthermore,  the  side-by-side  arrangement  in 
one  b<x)k  hampers  division  of  work. 

"But,”  some  will  say,  ”how  can  we  bal¬ 
ance  the  cash  hook  if  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  side-by-side  arrangement  ?”  The  answer 
is  that  the  balancing  of  the  cash  book  is  rare¬ 
ly  found  in  business  and  and  should  have 
been  abandoned  in  high  schools  a  long  time 
ago.  This  practice  is  the  vermiform  appendix 
of  bookkeeping.  It  ceased  to  serve  a  useful 
purpose  with  the  adoption  of  a  Cash  account 
in  the  general  ledger  and  the  common  use 
of  checking  accounts  with  banks.  The  cash 
balance  is  found  in  one  or  more  accounts 
in  the  general  ledger,  in  one  or  more  check¬ 
books  and  in  the  petty  cash  book. 

The  General  Journal 
The  use  of  note  columns  in  the  general 
journal  is  justified  only  if  we  assume  that  the 
note  acounts  are  to  be  considered  as  control¬ 
ling  acounts.  If  we  consider  the  note  ac¬ 
counts  as  controlling  accounts,  the  use  of  a 
subsidiary  ledger  or  register  is  mandatory. 
Otherwise,  the  note-account  balances  are  as 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  May,  1940, 
issue  of  Balta. 


meaningless  as  those  of  the  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  and  accounts  payable  controlling  ac¬ 
counts  without  their  subsidiary  ledgers. 

If  the  note  accounts  as  controlling  ac¬ 
counts  justify  the  use  of  control  columns  in 
the  general  journal,  just  as  those  for  Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable  and  Accounts  Payable, 
why  do  we  not  find  the  note  control  columns 
in  the  cash  journals?  And  why  not  use  the 
note  registers  as  true  registers  (combination 
journal  and  ledger)  ?  This  will  eliminate 
the  need  for  the  note  columns  in  the  general 
journal,  but  will  still  require  their  inclusion 
in  the  cash  journals. 

The  Petty  Cash  Book 
Although  the  use  of  the  petty  cash  book 
as  a  posting  medium  is  common  in  business, 
high  schools  prefer  the  use  of  the  petty  cash 
book  as  a  memorandum  record  which  sup¬ 
ports  reimbursement  entries  in  the  cash  pap- 
ments  journal. 

Incidentally,  this  practice  requires  the 
learning  of  a  diflficult  concept:  that  one  must 
debit  various  accounts  which  represent  the 
purposes  of  the  petty-cash  disbursements,  al¬ 
though  the  purpose  of  the  bank  withdrawal 
is  to  reimburse  the  petty-cash  fund. 

In  business  the  imprest  system  for  petty 
cash  does  not  mean  closing  of  the  petty  cash 
book  every  time  a  reimbursement  is  made, 
but  merely  that  the  vouchers  for  this  reim¬ 
bursement  check  as  evidence  of  justification. 
It  is  sufficient  that  the  debit  to  Petty  Cash 
account  posted  from  the  cash  payments 
journal  equals  the  credit  to  Petty  Cash  ac¬ 
count  from  the  petty  cash  journal  at  the  end 
of  each  month. 

Summary  of  Comments 

The  following  changes  in  high  school 
bookkeeping  procedure  are,  therefore,  sug¬ 
gested: 

1.  Separation  of  cash  receipts  journal  from  cash 
payments  journal. 

2.  Elimination  of  the  cash-book  balancing  pro¬ 
cedure. 
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3.  Either  elimination  of  note  columns  in  the  gen-  bination  of  journal  and  ledger)  plus  the  ad- 

eral  journal  or  dition  of  a  note  column  in  each  of  the  cash 

a.  Addition  of  a  note  column  in  each  of  the  journals. 

cash  journals,  plus  mandatory  use  of  the  4.  Preferred  use  of  the  petty  cash  book  as  a  true 
note  registers  as  subsidiary  records.  journal  from  which  postings  are  made  from  a 

b.  Use  of  note  registers  as  true  registers  (com-  summary  entry  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

A  Teacher  Writes  to  Her  Boys 

INEZ  M.  ELDER 

Head,  Commercial  Department,  William  H.  Hall  Senior  High  School, 
West  Hartford,  Connecticut 


Dear  Boys:  There  are  a  dozen  books 
on  the  market  telling  girls  how  to 
apply  for  jobs,  but  the  boys  have  been 
sadly  neglected,  so  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
a  few  things  I  have  observed  during  the 
years  that  I  have  been  training  pupils  for 
business  positions. 

First,  have  your  shoes  well  shined,  the 
heels  straight,  and  the  laces  tied  into  neat 
bows.  Wear  garters  to  keep  your  socks 
up,  no  matter  if  you  yourself  do  like  the 
collegiate  slouch  of  hose.  Most  grown  men 
despise  it,  and  you  are  out  to  make  a  good 
impression  on  some  man. 

Wear  a  coat,  not  a  sweater;  button  up 
your  shirt  collar  and  put  on  a  tie.  Shave 
if  you  need  to;  and  maybe  get  a  hair  cut. 
Wear  a  cap  or  hat,  but  remember  to  take 
it  off  when  you  enter  the  building;  and 
when  you  at  last  get  into  the  presence 
of  the  man  whom  you  wish  to  impress, 
put  your  hat  down  on  something — then  you 
won’t  be  tempted  to  fumble  with  it. 

Be  sure  all  your  clothes  are  clean  and 
well  brushed;  sew'  on  the  buttons  if  you 
have  to  do  it  yourself ;  don’t  go  with  a 
button  off  because  your  "mother  didn’t  do 
it’’ — act  grown  up! 

When  you  finally  are  in  the  august  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  employment  manager,  don’t  sit 
down  unless  you  are  asked  to,  but  if  you 
are  asked  to  sit,  then  sit — don’t  sprawl 
and  lounge.  Many  men  ask  you  to  sit,  just 
to  see  whether  you  can  really  sit  up  straight 
in  a  chair,  or  whether  you  are  lacking  a 
spine  and  have  to  spread  all  over  the  furni¬ 
ture  like  a  jelly-fish. 

Answer  questions  promptly  and  accurate¬ 


ly;  don’t  say,  "Ah — well — hum,’’  etc.  Those 
words  tell  the  man  more  about  you  than 
you  want  him  to  know! 

It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  get  hold  of 
some  application  blanks  somewhere  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  before  you  start  out  on  your 
real  job  hunt.  Personnel  directors  tell  me 
that  very  few  young  people  know  how  to 
fill  out  an  application  blank  and  that  their 
penmanship  is  often  so  miserable  that  the 
blank  has  to  be  destroyed  because  no  one 
can  read  it. 

When  the  interview  is  over,  say  '"rhank 

you,  Mr. - and  go;  don’t  hang  around 

as  if  you  did  not  know  what  to  do  next. 
Even  if  you  do  not  get  the  job  right  off, 
thank  the  gentleman  just  the  same.  He  has 
spent  his  time  on  you,  and  you  may  have 
made  a  favorable  impression  so  that  he  will 
call  you  back  again. 

Good-by,  boys;  I  wish  you  the  best  of 
luck! 

Sincerely  yours, 

INEZ  M.  ELDER 

P.S.  It  is  an  excellent  idea  to  take  some¬ 
thing  along  with  you  when  you  go  for  an 
interview  to  identify  yourself — your  report 
card,  or  a  statement  of  some  sort  from  a 
teacher  or  your  principal — anything  that  w:II 
give  the  man  something  to  go  by  when  he 
is  talking  with  you.  Don’t  take  letters  of 
recommendation.  Anybody  would  be  a  fool 
to  present  a  letter  that  did  not  puff  him 
up  to  the  skies,  so  businessmen  give  letters 
scant  attention,  especially  when  they  prob¬ 
ably  have  never  heard  of  the  writer  of 
the  letter. 
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A  Device  for  Teaching  Bookkeeping  Statements  ‘ 

ALBERT  ABRAMSON 

Flushing  High  School,  Flushing,  New  York 


Bookkeeping  teachers  are  well  aware 
of  the  errors  most  often  made  by  students 
in  the  construction  of  the  balance  sheet  and 
the  profit  and  loss  statement.  The  most 
common  errors  are  as  follows: 

1.  Classification  of  item  on  wrong  state¬ 
ment  or  wrong  section  of  statement. 

2.  Omission  of  accounts. 

3.  Omission  of  inventories  and  valuations 
in  Additional  Information. 

At  Flushing  High  School,  a  work  sheet 
has  been  introduced  by  Irving  Ravett,  acting 
chairman,  to  anticipate  and  offset  the  above 
tendencies.  It  is  used,  with  slight  modifica¬ 
tions,  in  all  terms  of  bookkeeping. 

Application  to  Bookkeeping 

The  procedure  for  the  construction  of  fi¬ 
nancial  statements  from  the  trial  balance  and 
Additional  Information  as  follows: 

Step  1.  Fold  a  sheet  of  ordinary  theme 
paper  (8  by  IOI/2  inches)  into  quarters. 
Write  over  the  sections  the  headings  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  diagram  in  Figure  I. 

Step  2.  Each  account  in  the  trial  balance 
is  then  placed  in  the  section  of  the  statement 
in  which  it  belongs.  The  accounts  are  taken 
in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  on  the 
trial  balance;  there  is  no  skipping  around 
to  look  for  some  account  that  should  come 
next  in  a  statement. 

Two  questions  arise  in  this  step: 

1.  Where  shall  accounts  such  as  Rent,  Salaries, 
Office  Supplies,  etc.,  be  placed? 

2.  Where  shall  accounts  such  as  Furniture  and 
Fixtures,  Delivery  Equipment,  etc.,  be  placed? 

Since  we  buy  various  supplies  and  pay  for 
various  services  for  the  purpose  of  consum¬ 
ing  them,  this  type  of  account  is  placed  in 
the  Operating  Expense  section  of  the  state¬ 
ment  of  profit  and  loss,  at  the  value  shown 
in  the  trial  balance.  We  simply  assume  that 

'  Reprinted  by  permission  from  Baltj,  Bulletin 
of  the  Accounting  and  Law  Teachers  Association, 
New  York,  May,  1940. 


the  purpose  in  purchasing  the  items  has  been 
accomplished. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  buy  the  "equip¬ 
ment”  kind  of  asset  for  the  purpose  of  u.sing 
it  for  a  comparatively  long  time.  We  can 
therefore  assume  that  we  will  certainly  have 
most  of  it  left.  This  type  of  account  is 
placed  under  the  heading  of  Assets  on  the 
work  sheet  for  the  balance  sheet,  at  the 
value  shown  in  the  trial  balance. 

Now,  we  may  not  have  used  up  all  the  ex¬ 
pense  assets,  and  the  equipment  assets  may 
have  depreciated  in  value.  We  learn  of  these 
changes  in  the  Additional  Information.  This 
leads  us  to  the  next  step. 

Step  3.  Take  each  item  of  Additional  In- 
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Figure  I.  Work  Sheet  for  Use  in  Beginning 
Bookkeeping 
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Figure  II.  Work  Sheet  for  Use  in  Later 
Bookkeeping  Courses 
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formation  and  make  the  necessary  changes 
on  both  work  sheets. 

For  example,  Rent  in  the  trial  balance 
amounted  to  $500,  and  was  therefore  placed 
in  the  Operating  Expense  section  at  that 
figure.  We  now  learn  in  the  Additional  In¬ 
formation  that  $100  is  prepaid.  We  go  back 
to  the  Operating  Expense  secticwi,  draw  a 
neat  line  through  the  $500,  and  substitute 
$400,  the  used-up  part.  We  then  turn  to  the 
Asset  section  and  enter  Prepaid  Rent,  $100. 

The  same  procedure  will  be  used  for  the 
equipment  type  of  asset.  For  instance.  De¬ 
livery  Equipment  in  the  trial  balance  amount¬ 
ed  to  $1,200  and  was  placed  in  the  Asset 
section  at  that  figure.  We  now  learn,  in  the 
Additional  Information,  that  it  depreciated 
$200.  We  go  back  to  the  Asset  section  and 
draw  a  neat  line  through  the  $1,200  figure 
and  substitute  $1,000,  the  new  value.  We 
then  turn  to  the  Operating  Expense  section 
and  enter  Depreciation  of  Delivery  Equip¬ 
ment,  $200. 

The  Merchandise  Inventory  at  the  end 
will,  of  course,  also  appear  in  the  Additional 
Information.  It  will  be  placed  in  the  Asset 
section  on  the  balance  sheet  work  sheet  and 
in  the  Cost  of  GcK)ds  Sold  section  on  the 
statement  of  profit  and  loss  work  sheet, 
without  crossing  out  any  other  figure. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  the 
Additional  Information  will  not  contain  any- 
thing  concerning  those  expense  assets  that 
were  completely  used  up.  We  have  antici¬ 
pated  this  by  placing  these  accounts  in  the 
Operating  Expense  section,  so  that  we  have 
already  recorded  the  fact  of  their  complete 
consumption. 

Step  4.  The  last  step  is  to  prepare  the 
statements  themselves  from  the  work  sheets 
— a  task  that  has  been  tremendously  simpli¬ 
fied,  since  the  work  sheets  are  now  rough 
outlines  of  the  statements  themselves  and 
contain  all  the  information  necessary  in  con¬ 
structing  the  statements. 

The  work  sheets  are  just  as  easily  adapted 
to  use  in  Bookkeeping  2,  3,  and  4.  Simply 
fold  the  sheet  of  theme  paper  into  more  sec¬ 
tions  as  required  by  each  term. 

Figure  II  illustrates  how  the  work  sheets 
would  look  for  the  other  terms. 

To  summarize:  The  w'ork-sheet  plan  is 


practical.  It  anticipates  the  errors  of  omis¬ 
sion  and  it  simplifies  statement  construction. 

The  Wrong  Pyramid! 

IN  describing  the  Pyramid  Method  of 
Building  Shorthand  Speed,  on  page  347 
of  the  December  B.E.W.,  an  error  was  made 
in  the  figures  used.  The  description  is  re¬ 


printed  here  with  the  correct  figures,  and 
the  two  pyramids  involved  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration. 

My  first  step  in  increasing  the  students’  speed 
to  80  words  a  minute  for  5  minutes  is  to  get 
them  writing  for  a  half-minute  at  100  words  a 
minute.  You  will  note  in  the  illustration  that 
the  peak  of  the  80-word  pyramid  touches  the 
100-word  line.  That  pyramid  contains  400  words 
(5  minutes  at  80).  It  is  larger  than  the  60-word 
pyramid  because  it  contains  100  more  words. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  steps  in  this  pyra¬ 
mid  plan  a  little  further.  A  preview  of  the  first 
half-minute  take  is  placed  on  the  board  and  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  students  prior  to  the  take.  The  take 
is  then  dictated  at  100  words  a  minute  for  one- 
half  minute.  This  same  procedure  is  followed  for 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  half-minutes,  total¬ 
ing  2  minutes  without  any  reading  back  of  notes. 

The  material  practiced  thus  far  is  then  dictated 
in  2  minutes  at  approximately  90  words  a  min¬ 
ute  and  the  first  minute  of  the  take  is  read  back. 

The  same  procedure  is  followed  for  the  re¬ 
maining  3  minutes  of  the  take.  Then  the  entire 
5 -minute  take  is  dictated  at  80  words  a  minute, 
and  the  second  half  of  the  take  is  read  back. 
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High  School  Program 

5.  The  General-Education  Concept  (Concluded) 

WILLIAM  R.  ODELL,  Ph.D. 


IN  the  article  preceding  this  one,  con¬ 
trasts  were  drawn  between  several  core 
programs  in  order  to  demonstrate  that, 
as  was  originally  stated  in  the  third  article 
in  this  series,  the  term  "core”  is  best  de¬ 
fined  as  being  the  whole  endeavor  to  de¬ 
fine  and  develop  a  more  effective  program 
of  general  education  rather  than  as  being 
just  another  separate  and  distinct  curriculum 
type. 

There  are,  however,  several  characteristics 
or  practices  that  are  basic  to  practically  all 
core  programs,  widely  different  though  they 
may  be  in  organi2ation.  This  situation  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  all  core 
courses  have  the  identical  fundamental  pur¬ 
pose  of  striving  for  a  more  meaningful  cur¬ 
riculum  content  and  a  better  curriculum  or¬ 
ganization. 

Probably  the  best  statement  concerning 
the  common  characteristics  of  the  core  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  of  the  Progressive  Education 
Association  Commission  on  the  Secondary 
School  Curriculum  at  Ohio  State  University, 
issued  in  mimeographed  form  in  June,  1938. 

Many  of  our  schools  have  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  needs  common  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  cannot  be  met  satisfactorily  through  the 
organization  of  the  curriculum  in  terms  of  tra¬ 
ditional  "subjects.”  Having  tried  co-ordination 
or  integration  of  "subjects”  with  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  results,  they  are  now  making  a  direct  at¬ 
tempt  to  meet  the  common  needs  of  students 
by  means  of  the  "core”  curriculum.  The  term 
has,  as  yet,  no  clear-cut  meaning  either  in  theory 
or  practice.  However,  as  a  basis  for  our  think¬ 
ing,  the  following  is  suggested:  The  "core” 
consists  of  the  school  experiences  designed  to 
meet  those  common,  recurring  needs  of  young 
people  which  may  be  best  organized  without 
regard  to  conventional  "subjects"  or  "courses.” 


It  seems  desirable  to  allocate  to  a  "core  curricu¬ 
lum”  the  consideration  of  problems  which: 

Are  common  to  large  groups  of  pupils,  if  not 
all. 

Are  persistent  or  recurring  in  human  experi¬ 
ence,  or  are  related  to  or  illustrative  of  such 
problems  (e.g.,  a  bond  issue  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  local  sewage  disposal  plan  may  HIhs- 
trate  the  persistent  problem  of  sanitation). 

Are  not  likely  to  be  handled  well  by  any 
of  the  traditional  subjects  (e.g.,  family  rela¬ 
tionships). 

Require,  or  would  profit  by,  co-operative  plan¬ 
ning,  teaching,  and  learning. 

Call  for  exploration  in  several  areas  of  ex¬ 
periences  (e.g.,  health  in  biology,  recreation, 
the  home,  sex,  care  of  children,  public  health, 
health  hazards  in  industry,  the  consumer,  safety, 
etc.). 

Require  consideration  of  various  points  of  view 
in  addition  to  factual  data  (e.g.,  race  relations). 

Require  larger  blocks  of  time  than  conven¬ 
tional  periods  (e.g.,  community  study  and  par¬ 
ticipation). 

Call  for  relatively  continuous  experience.  (E.g., 
the  arts.  These  are  not  strictly  "problems”  but 
kinds  of  experience  which  should  be  included 
in  the  core  curriculum.) 

Extend  the  application  of  such  objectives  as 
techniques  of  thinking,  work  habits,  study  skills, 
social  sensitivity,  creativeness,  etc.,  over  a  wider 
range  of  experience  than  the  traditional  subjects. 

Require  a  minimum  of  specialized  laboratory 
equipment. 

Do  not  require  extended  drill  in  specific  skills 
(e.g.,  taking  three  months  off  for  drill  in  typ¬ 
ing  or  percentage  or  cabinet  making). 

Do  not  require  sudden  extension  or  drastic 
modifications  of  present  levels  of  work  habits 
and  study  skills  (e.g.,  a  sudden  shift  from  les¬ 
son  learning  to  complete  responsibility. 

T wo  Major  Ideas  of  the  Core  Program 

There  are  two  major  ideas  that  should  be 
especially  emphasized  in  any  brief  sum- 
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mar)’  of  the  significance  of  the  whole  core 
program  movement. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  there  is  a  real 
and  basic  difference  between  the  kind  of 
core  program  that  will  eventuate  from  any 
one  of  the  subject-curriculum  family  on  the 
one  hand  (the  subject,  the  correlated,  the 
fused,  and  the  broad-fields)  and  from  the 
experience  curriculum  on  the  other.  The 
inherently  different  points  of  view  that  are 
basic  to  the  two  should  already  be  clear  from 
the  previous  discussion. 

The  fundamental  nature  of  this  difference 
is  in  sharp  contrast,  however,  to  the  dif¬ 
ferences  without  the  subject-curriculum 
family  itself.  As  was  pointed  out  previously, 
these  four  are  all  of  a  piece.  While  they 
differ  among  themselves  in  the  complexity 
of  organization  pattern  of  the  curriculum 
content,  this  is  a  less  significant  difference 
than  the  other. 

Accordingly,  which  of  the  four  subject- 
curriculum  patterns  is  chosen  for  the  core 
program  appears  to  make  less  differense  than 
commonly  is  believed.  All  are  subject  to  the 
same  limitation;  If  the  teachers  working 
any  one  of  these  four  curriculum  patterns 
grow  weary  and  lose  their  enthusiasm  for 
making  their  segment  of  the  whole  educa¬ 
tional  program  vitally  related  to  the  other 
parts  so  that  it  is  in  reality  a  unity,  then 
the  stereotyped  program  that  results  is  about 
as  bad  under  any  one  of  the  four  plans 
as  under  any  other  of  the  four. 

Put  in  other  words,  the  very  basic  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  subject  curriculum  and  its  three 
derivative  types  is  such  as  to  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  teachers  to  struggle  hard  and  con¬ 
tinuously  to  keep  from  reverting,  in  the  core 
program  itself,  to  the  very  thing  from  which 
the  core  was  devised  to  provide  an  escape. 
This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  basic  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  experience  curriculum,  which 
steadfastly  focuses  attention  upon  a  per¬ 
petually  meaningful  educational  program. 

The  second  major  idea  necessary  for  sum¬ 
marizing  the  whole  core-program  concept 
is  that  there  are  two  largely  unrecognized 
— or  at  least  not  very  openly  discussed — 
problems  raised  by  the  establishment  with¬ 
in  a  school  of  any  really  significant  core 
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program.  These  for  convenience  can  be 
termed  spec'ializatton  and  dijjerentiatiotj. 

Specialization  in  the  Curriculum 
The  problem  of  developing  a  proper 
specialization  program  is  immediately  raised 
when  a  core  program  of  any  scope  is  de¬ 
veloped,  because  the  content  of  such  a  core 
program  inevitably  must  duplicate  in  a 
fairly  substantial  degree  the  content  of 
already-existing  courses.  The  very  definition 
of  the  core  program  as  given  implies  this, 
for  be  it  remembered  that  one  aspect  of 
core  programs  everywhere  is  their  acceptance 
of  the  necessity  for  reorganizing  the  cur¬ 
ricular  offering. 

In  the  early  articles  in  this  series  it  was 
pointed  out  that  in  the  beginning  each  de¬ 
partmental  offering  was  more  or  less  an 
independent  entity.  The  core-program  con¬ 
cept  contravenes  this. 

Under  the  general-education  concept,  as 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
mental  discipline,  specialization  is  different 
for  each  individual  or  at  least  for  each  group 
of  recognizably  alike  individuals. 

As  a  consequence,  with  the  expansion  of 
acceptance  of  the  core-program  concept  we 
shall  find  it  necessary  to  rethink  the  existing 
specialization  programs  of  the  high  school — 
that  is,  the  departmental  sequences  in  each 
field — and  rebuild  them  upon  the  founda¬ 
tions  established  by  the  core  program. 

Stated  in  another  way,  reorganization  will 
have  to  come  of  what  remains  in  each  spe¬ 
cialized  area  after  the  core  program  has 
been  built.  In  some  ways — to  put  it  in 
the  current  phrase — after  the  core-program 
blitzkrieg,  reconstruction  will  have  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  departmental  areas. 

The  problem  of  developing  a  properly 
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specialized  program  for  the  high  school  was 
presented  very  clearly  by  Kilpatrick  in  R£- 
making  the  Curriculum^ . 

Not  only  to  round  out  a  little  better  the 
necessary  concern  over  proper  specialization 
of  the  new  secondary  school  program  but 
also  because  of  its  significance  to  us  later  in 
this  article,  one  other  matter  relating  to  it 
should  be  briefly  mentioned.  It  is  that, 
with  the  multiplication  of  types  of  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  available  to  the 
high  school  graduate,  the  term  "college- 
preparatory  curriculum”  has  become  entirely 
meaningless.  The  huge  range  of  prepara¬ 
tions  encompassed  by  it  at  present  vary  so 
tremendously  among  themselves  that  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  it  as  the  basis  of  a  particular 
high  school  sequence  of  subjects  is  not  only 
meaningless  but  positively  confusing.  The 
difference  between  preparing  for  entrance 
to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
on  the  one  hand  and  for  entrance  to  a  junior 
college  or  teacher-training  institute  on  the 
other  is  an  illustration  in  point. 

The  time  has  long  since  come  for  this 
term  to  be  discarded  for  that  reason  and 
for  another  as  well.  The  prestige  that  the 
term  carries  has  already  been  referred  to, 
and  it  seems  clear  that  to  continue  to  use 
the  term  militates  rather  significantly  against 
an  easy  transition  to  the  new  type  of  second- 
ary  program  we  seek.  It  is  a  term  that  does 
not  fit  into  the  new  scheme  of  things. 

Differentiation  in  the  Curriculum 

The  second  problem  raised  by  the  core¬ 
program  concept  is  within  the  core  itself. 
It  was  referred  to  as  differentiation. 

As  almost  everywhere  developed,  and  in 
fact  implied  by  the  very  term  itself,  the 
core  program  is  conceived  to  be  the  general- 
education  sequence  for  all  students.  As 
previously  pointed  out,  in  some  cases  the 
core  is  conceived  simply  as  being  the  sum 
total  of  the  array  of  courses  required  of 
every  student  in  the  school.  It  is  out  of 
this  that  the  problem  of  differentiation  arises. 

‘W.  H.  Kilpatrick,  Remaking  the  Curriculum, 
Newson  and  Company,  New  York,  1936.  See 
Chapter  VII,  "A  Suggested  New  Secondary  Cur- 
ricuium.” 


If  we  are  sure  of  any  one  thing  in 
the  secondary  school  today,  when  most 
students  persist  even  unto  graduation,  it 
is  that  being  in  a  particular  grade  or  being 
a  certain  number  of  years  old  does  not 
guarantee  any  specific  degree  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  most  subjects  or  fields. 

Tenth-grade  students  enrolling,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  biology  in  almost  any  school 
vary  in  their  science  knowledge,  their  mathe¬ 
matical  and  English  skills,  and  in  most 
other  ways,  all  the  way  from  outstanding 
to  approximately  zero.  This  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  disturbing  facts,  to  parents 
and  teachers  alike,  about  our  high  school 
program  today. 

And  yet,  this  is  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  acceptance  by  the  secondary 
school  of  the  obligation  to  keep  every  stu¬ 
dent  as  profitably  engaged  as  possible  as 
long  as  he  stays  in  school,  irrespective  of 
his  ability.  Surely  there  is  no  one  anywhere 
who  believes  that  by  any  school  miracle  all 
young  people  can  be  made  to  emerge  equal 
at  any  given  year-ending.  The  one  in¬ 
disputable  fact  we  must  accept  is  that,  no 
matter  what  the  school  may  do  to  students, 
they  differ  among  themselves  tremendously 
and  in  significant  ways  when  they  enter 
any  given  school  level  and  will  emerge  with 
just  as  great  or  even  greater  differences. 
Until  school  principals  and  teachers  be¬ 
come  reconciled  to  this,  they  will  continue 
to  beat  their  heads  against  stone  walls. 

Any  program  that  purports  to  be  for  all 
students,  as  does  the  core  concept,  must 
take  into  account  the  phenomenon  of  varia¬ 
tion  among  individuals.  If  we  are  realists,  it 
is  not  conceivable  for  us  to  think  of  the 
core  program  as  having  for  its  purpose  the 
achieving  of  the  same  knowledges,  skills, 
attitudes,  or  any  other  educationally  desir¬ 
able  outcome  for  all  students  alike.  In¬ 
stead,  the  most  we  can  demand  of  the  core 
is  that  it  contribute  as  much  as  possible 
to  every  student  within  the  agreed-upon 
bounds  of  the  core  program  as  defined  in 
any  given  school. 

Hence,  the  problem  of  differentiation  is 
peculiarly  a  problem  of  the  general-education 
area  and  of  the  core  program.  One  of  the 
first  problems  to  be  faced  by  any  group 
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planning  to  inaugurate  a  core  program  is, 
therefore,  that  of  agreeing  upon  the  basis 
upon  which  successful  accomplishment  in 
the  core  is  to  be  determined.  If  the  basis 
established  grows  logically  out  of  the  fore¬ 
going  discussion,  provision  will  have  to  be 
made  for  recognizing  the  fact  of  individual 
differences  in  the  judging  of  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

It  is  in  this  last  respect  that  the  general 
education  program  differs  so  significant!) 
from  the  specialized  program.  In  each 
there  exists  a  concept  of  accomplishment 
totally  different  from  the  concept  existing 
in  the  other.  Thus  an  absolute  marking 
system  and  fixed  standards  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  for  all  students  alike  are  justifiable  in 
the  specialized  program  but  are  not  at  all 
applicable  in  the  general-education  program. 
It  is  the  attempt  to  deal  with  both  these 
programs  as  if  they  were  identical  that, 
more  than  anything  else,  brings  confusion 
to  all  and  frustration  to  high  school  teachers 
in  particular. 

Implications  for  Business  Education 

The  significance  of  the  facts  just  stated 
is  tremendous  to  those  who  are  now  working 
in  any  high  school  where  the  organization 
is  largely  departmental,  and  especially  to 
those  in  the  commercial  department  and 
other  nonacademic  departments. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  to  believe 
that  changes  of  any  kind  will  come  so 
rapidly  as  to  cause  serious  displacement  of 
any  group  of  teachers.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  it  seems  certain  that  adjustments 
are  going  to  be  necessary,  and  in  many 
schools  these  already  are  under  way.  The 
commercial  teacher  who  sees  the  probable 
direction  of  change  obviously  will  have  an 
advantage  over  those  whom  the  change  plows 
under. 

If  there  is  any  meaning  at  all  in  the 
interest  and  success  of  the  core  program 
and  general-education  program,  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  that  some  of  the  old  offering  of 
the  high  school  curriculum  is  going  to  be 
eliminated,  that  .some  of  the  content  from 
the  nonacademic  fields  is  going  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  curriculum  for  all  students, 
but  that  the  entire  offering  is  going  to  ap¬ 


pear  in  a  reorganized  plan  of  a  simpler 
and  more  unified  nature. 

For  the  commercial  department  specifical¬ 
ly,  this  implies  two  distinct  obligations. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears  that  the 
chance  for  any  single  department  perman¬ 
ently  to  offer  an  isolated  segment  of  the 
general-education  program  is  going  to  de¬ 
crease.  Simplification  and  unification  of 
the  general-education  program,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  said,  are  being  demanded  on  every 
hand.  Accordingly,  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment,  along  with  other  departments,  is 
going  to  have  to  share  in  this  develop-  S 
ment  of  a  more  meaningful  and  related  gen-  ' 
eral-education  program. 

This  means,  specifically,  co-operation 
with  teachers  from  other  departments  in  - 
the  developing  and  teaching  of  new  courses 
that  will  be  offered  under  sponsorship  l 
broader  than  departmental.  To  be  blunt,  L 
it  means  discontinuing  courses  such  as  j 
junior  business  training,  business  arithmetic,  ' 
economic  geography,  salesmanship,  etc.,  and 
offering  instead  courses  such  as  social  liv¬ 
ing,  personal  planning,  senior  problems,  etc 
The  course  names  just  given  are  not  meant 
to  be  other  than  indicative  of  the  break 
that  they  imply  with  course  titles  and  con¬ 
tents  as  traditionally  established. 

It  seems  inevitable,  in  other  words,  that 
the  general-education  contribution  of  the  j 
commercial  department — or  any  other  dc-  [ 
partment,  for  that  matter — will  continue  | 
to  exist  separately.  j 

Change  may  be  viewed  with  alarm  or 
regarded  with  satisfaction,  whichever  one 
prefers.  Viewed  in  a  coldly  matter-of-fact 
fashion,  this  prospect  brings  hope  for  the 
first  time  to  those  in  the  commercial  field 
who  have  recognized  the  huge  potential  con¬ 
tribution  that  their  area  makes  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  all  students,  but  who,  being  real¬ 
ists,  have  despaired  of  bringing  about  any 
proper  realization  of  this  in  the  traditionally 
organized  high  school  with  its  departments, 
its  so-called  elective  system,  and  the  rever¬ 
ence  rendered  the  academic  subjects. 

The  commercial  teacher  who  contemplates 
such  participation  in  a  revivified  general- 
education  program,  however,  faces,  just  as 
does  a  teacher  from  any  other  department, 
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the  necessity  to  prepare  himself  for  it  by 
a  broad  preparation  as  opposed  to  a  narrow 
one.  How  much  preparation  this  involves 
depends  entirely  upon  the  individual  teacher 
concerned.  For  some,  the  added  training 
will  be  relatively  slight;  but  for  most,  sig¬ 
nificantly  new  techniques  of  instruction  and 
of  working  with  other  teachers  will  need  to 
be  developed.  This  is  discussed  at  greater 
length  in  a  subsequent  article  in  this  series. 

The  second  obligation  imposed  upon  com¬ 
mercial  educators  by  the  new  developments 
in  secondary  education  is  that  there  shall 
be  a  clarification  of  the  purposes  of  the 
specialized  courses  that  will  remain  to  com¬ 
plete  the  program  of  the  high  school.  For, 
in  addition  to  the  general-education  program, 
there  will  be  the  specialized  program  con¬ 
sisting  of  sequences  of  courses  designed  to 
prepare  students  either  for  an  advanced 
schooling  program  or  for  the  duties  of  a 
specific  vocation. 


There  is  insufficient  space  to  discuss  this 
matter  at  length;  in  fact,  it  is  hardly  neces 
sary  to  do  so,  since  leaders  in  the  com 
mercial  field  have  been  concerned  for  a 
long  time  over  the  development  of  better 
planned  and  more  effectively  functioning 
vocational  sequences  in  the  high  school 
commercial  department.  It  is  probably  suf¬ 
ficient  to  point  out  simply  that  this  con¬ 
cern  of  the  leaders  within  the  commercial 
field  itself  will  be  reinforced  as  never  be¬ 
fore  with  those  from  without  the  commercial 
field  when  the  whole  specialized  program 
of  the  high  school  is  being  reviewed.  It 
behooves  those  in  that  field  to  be  certain 
that  their  program  and  claims  will  bear 
investigations  by  unprejudiced  critics.  In 
this  regard,  of  course,  the  commercial  field 
will  be  in  a  better  situation  than  most,  for 
it  long  has  been  recognized  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  vocational  program  is  in  many  re¬ 
spects  highly  effective. 


Maybe  Soon,  Maybe  Late,  Maybe  Not 

HARL  DOUGLASS,  Ph.D. 


The  core  curriculum,  as  Dr.  Odell  and 
many  others  define  it,  seems  to  be  an 
integrated  curriculum  into  which  contents 
from  many  "subjects”  are  drawn,  as  they 
may  be  involved  in  the  complex  experi¬ 
ences  desirable  for  all  pupils.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  one  unit  of  the  core  curriculum  might 
be  "Family  Experiences,”  involving  mate¬ 
rials  from  science,  mathematics,  business 
training,  and  other  subjects.  They  would  be 
brought  in,  however,  only  as  needed  in 
this  unit.  Such  is  the  "experience”  cur¬ 
riculum. 

This  is  in  contrast  with  the  notion  that 
has  hypnotized  many:  the  fallacy  that  merit 
existed  in  being  able  to  perform  the  stunt 
of  combining,  meshing,  and  fusing  several 
subjects  into  one,  such  as  "Unified  Mathe¬ 
matics”  or  "English-Biology.”  Dr.  Odell 
mentions  four  varieties  of  this  curriculum — 
the  subject,  the  correlated,  the  fused,  and 
the  "broad  fields”  types. 

Dr.  Odell  recognizes  the  need  for  sup¬ 
plementing  the  core-curriculum  for  general 


education  with  specialized  training,  chiefly 
vocational,  for  specialized  groups.  These 
courses  need  not  be  "integrated,”  but  they 
might  well  be  integrated  around  more  or 
less  specific  vocational  needs  or  problems. 

He  points  out  the  need  for  recognizing 
that  different  standards  of  achievement  may 
be  expected  of  students  in  the  core  curricu¬ 
lum,  since  these  students,  being  the  mill 
run,  will  vary  widely  in  abilities,  interests, 
and  future  needs.  This  situation,  he  believes, 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  justify  fixed  stand¬ 
ards  of  achievement  or  an  absolute  marking 
system  in  the  "core”  curriculum,  though 
these  may  be  practical  in  the  specialized 
courses. 

Business  education  would  fall  into  two 
parts;  of  these,  the  nonspecialized,  nonvo- 
cational  would  be  absorbed  in  the  "core” 
curriculum,  while  the  vocational  or  spe¬ 
cialized  would  remain  more  or  less  inde¬ 
pendent. 

Dr.  Odell  believes  that  the  "core”  cur¬ 
riculum  is  certain  to  supersede  the  outmoded 
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separate  subjects  and  suggests  that  the  wise 
commercial  teacher  will  get  on  the  band¬ 
wagon. 

Although  I  appreciate  the  values  of  the 
integrated  core  curriculum,  I  see  very  mate¬ 
rial  difficulties  that  will  impede  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  core  curriculum.  Among  them 
are  the  following: 

1.  The  lack  of  teachers  so  broadly  trained 
as  to  be  able  to  implement  the  core  cur¬ 
riculum. 

2.  The  strong  and  almost  uniform  opposi¬ 
tion  of  university  subject-matter  teachers 
to  changing  to  the  broad  type  of  training 
need. 

3.  The  unwillingness  of  experienced  teach¬ 
ers  to  give  the  time  and  thought  necessary 
to  make  the  transition. 

4.  The  lack  of  life  experience  and  of  crea¬ 
tive  ability  to  organize  subject  matter 
around  ‘experience  areas.” 

,*>.  The  difficulties  inherent  in  "experience” 
plans  of  organization  unless  supplement¬ 
ed  and  modified: 

a.  Unwise  duplication. 

b.  Difficult,  if  not  impossible,  sequence  in 
some  fields;  e.g.,  mathematics. 

c.  Omission  of  some  material  of  great 
social  utility. 

6.  The  differences  in  the  experiential  back¬ 
ground  of  pupils  in  any  single  class  and 
the  differences  in  the  interest  of  pupils 
in  any  class  as  related  to  any  proposed 
"experience”  unit  of  instruction.  What 
may  be  stimulating  and  new  experience  to 
one  may  be  undertaken  by  others  only 
under  compulsion  and  with  little  appe¬ 
tite. 


It  requires  unusual  business-education 
teachers  to  participate  effectively  in  the  "core 
curriculum.”  It  requires  unusual  teachers  of 
other  subjects  to  utilize  materials  from  gen¬ 
eral  business  education,  business  mathe¬ 
matics,  etc.,  in  various  experience  units  of 
the  core  curriculum. 

Regardless  of  its  relative  merits,  the  core 
curriculum,  it  seems  to  me,  is  almost  certain 
to  be  confined,  for  several  years  to  come,  in 
actual  practice  to  a  small  minority  of  schools, 
some  of  which  will  not  employ  it  intel¬ 
ligently  or  effectively.  Unless  it  is  protected 
from  its  superficial,  faddist  exploiters,  it 
will  suffer  heavily  from  its  friends,  as  have 
supei^dsed  study,  ability  grouping,  objective 
testing,  the  home  room,  and  many  other 
ideas  and  plans,  thoroughly  sound  in  princi¬ 
ple  under  intelligent  application.  Not  every 
school  will  have  at  the  helm  administrators 
of  the  caliber  of  Dr.  Odell. 

It  will  be  many  years  before  general  busi¬ 
ness  education,  in  the  majority  of  schools, 
is  absorbed  in  the  core  curriculum.  It  would 
be  better,  however,  if  considerable  progress 
towards  the  combining  and  correlating  of 
much  of  general  business  education  could 
be  made  in  the  near  future.  The  idea  of 
general  education — emphasis  up)on  education 
for  the  common  needs  of  all  pupils — is  ab¬ 
solutely  sound,  aS  is  also  the  correlation,  the 
combination,  or  the  integration  of  subject 
matter  in  more  complex  units,  resembling 
the  situations  in  which  the  knowledge 
learned  will  be  used  in  life. 

Yet  there  is  still  need  for  artificial  simpli¬ 
fication  at  times,  in  order  that  the  learner 
shall  not  be  floored  by  too  great  a  complex¬ 
ity,  in  order  that  practice  on  weak  spots 
may  produce  an  even  front  of  mastery, 
and  in  order  that  the  more  important  as¬ 
pects  of  unit  situations  may  receive  an  em¬ 
phasis  greater  than  that  likely  to  result  from 
a  too-realistic  experience  situation. 

These  movements  the  teacher  of  business 
education,  and  all  other  wise  teachers,  might 
well  study  and  experiment  with,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  cling  too  stubbornly  to  tradition, 
nor  to  lose  themselves  in  zeal  generated  more 
by  superficial  attempts  to  be  "modern"  than 
by  thorough  understanding  and  appreciation. 
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Conducting  a  Man  Marketing  Clinic 

SIDNEY  and  MARY  EDLUND 


The  first  steps  in  starting  a  Man  Mar¬ 
keting  Clinic  in  a  school  were  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Biksiness  Educ  ation 
World  for  December.  In  that  article,  we 
said  that  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  stimulate  the 
pupils’  interest  by  citing  case  histories,  and 
then  to  tell  them  in  detail  the  steps  that  will 
lead  to  satisfactory  jobs. 

Before  a  school  Clinic  is  started,  we  must 
decide  whether  it  is  to  be  required  or  elec¬ 
tive  and  whether  there  will  be  assignments  to 
be  worked  out  between  meetings.  In  many 
Clinics,  assignments  are  desirable,  because 
the  object  of  the  Clinic  is  to  assist  students 
in  working  out  their  own  vocational  prob¬ 
lems,  but  some  of  those  who  need  help  most 
are  not  likely  to  participate  if  the  homework 
is  voluntary. 

In  one  school  Clinic,  a  copy  of  an  assign¬ 
ment  sheet  was  given  to  each  student  at  the 
end  of  the  first  meeting.  In  the  intervals 
between  meetings,  members  of  the  school 
staff  checked  to  see  that  each  student  was 
carrying  out  the  assignment.  The  contents 
of  this  assignment  sheet  were  as  follows : 


SAMPLE  ASSIGNMENT  SHEET 

The  next  meeting  of  the  school  Job  Clinic  will 
be  held  Monday,  October  28,  at  2  p.m.  Before 
that  meeting,  complete  Assignment  1  and  either 
Assignment  2  or  Assignment  3. 

Assignment  I 

Read  carefully  the  pamphlet,  "Pick  Your  Job 
—and  Land  It!”‘ 

Assignment  II 

After  reading  the  pamphlet,  ask  yourself  these 
questions: 

Do  I  know  what  kind  of  job  I  want  ? 

'Pick  Your  Job — And  Land  It!  is  the  title  of 
Service  Booklet  18  of  the  Business  Education 
World.  It  is  a  reprint  of  ten  articles  by  Sidney 
Edlund,  published  in  the  B.E.W.  in  1939-1940. 
One  copy  of  this  reprint  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  to  B.E.W.  subscribers  upon  request.  P'ease 
send  3  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  mailing  costs.  Ad¬ 
ditional  copies  may  be  obtained  at  the  following 
rates:  single  copies,  20  cents,  net,  postpaid;  quan¬ 
tity  orders  of  10  or  more,  15  cents  a  copy,  net, 
postpaid.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edlund  have  publish  ;d  a 
ooolc  bearing  the  same  title  as  this  pamphlet 


What  kind  of  work  will  I  be  doing  five 
years  from  now,  if  I  am  in  business 
If  you  cannot  answer  these  questions  satisfac¬ 
torily,  ask  at  least  five  business  people  questions 
like  these: 

What  kind  of  work  do  you  do? 

What  kind  of  person  succeeds  best  in  your 
kind  of  work? 

Does  he  need  imagination?  Enthusiasm? 

Does  he  have  to  be  accurate? 

Keep  on  asking  such  questions  until  each  tells 
you  all  he  knows  about  the  kind  of  person  needed 
in  his  work.  Then  proceed: 

What  are  the  starting  jobs  in  your  organi¬ 
zation  ? 

What  would  be  the  starting  job  for  a  per¬ 
son  of  my  training? 

What  would  be  the  requirements  for  such  a 
job? 

Make  accurate  notes  of  the  answers  so  that 
you  will  be  prepared  to  give  a  report  of  your 
findings  at  the  next  Clinic  meeting.  A  better 
understanding  of  existing  jobs  and  their  require¬ 
ments  will  result  when  the  information  gathered 
by  each  member  of  the  Clinic  has  been  passed  on 
to  the  rest  of  the  group. 

Assignment  III 

If  you  know  the  kind  of  job  you  want  after 
graduation,  write  a  brief  description  of  it.  In 
addition,  list  the  desirable  qualifications  for  that 
job.  For  example,  part  of  a  stenographer’s  list 
might  include  the  following: 

Shorthand  speed  of  120  words  a  minute. 

Typing  speed  of  60  words  a  minute. 

Accuracy  and  neatness. 

Ability  to  compose  a  letter. 

Skill  iri  filing,  handling  usual  office  machines 
(perhaps  a  switchboard,  also). 

Interest  in  your  proposed  work. 

Willingness  to  work  hard  and  to  stick  to  a 
given  task. 

Capacity  to  accept  responsibility. 

Talk  with  business  people;  ask  their  opinions 
of  the  requirements  for  the  job  you  want.  If 
possible,  discuss  this  with  people  who  are  doing 
work  similar  to  that  in  which  you  are  interested. 

You  may  not  have  all  the  qualifications  desir¬ 
able  for  the  job  you  want,  but  you  should  have 
a  number  of  them.  Describe  on  paper  how  you 
could  demonstrate  to  a  prospective  employer  that 
you  possess  many  of  these  qualifications.  You 
may  indicate  initiative,  for  example,  by  describ¬ 
ing  how  you  organized  or  directed  a  club  or  a 
team. 
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Obtaining  Co-operation  of  Parents 

I  he  understanding  co-operation  of  parents 
is  helpful  in  stimulating  the  student  to  work 
out  his  own  place  in  business  and  life.  Here 
is  a  letter  sent  to  parents  when  one  job  clinic 
was  started. 

In  sending  your  son  (or  daughter)  to  the 
Blank  School,  you  have  indicated  great  interest 
in  his  (or  her)  career.  The  training  our  stu¬ 
dents  receive  gives  them  definite  advantages  in 
the  business  world. 

It  takes  more  than  education  and  training,  how¬ 
ever,  to  do  one's  best  in  any  held.  A  hundred 
students  may  have  similar  stenographic  or  ac¬ 
counting  skills,  yet  some  will  serve  better  in  one 
industry  and  some  in  another.  One  may  be  deep¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  advertising  field;  another,  m 
office  practice.  With  another,  it  may  make  little 
difference  where  he  starts.  But  with  all,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  they  become  deeply  interested  in  their 
work  and  that  they  plan  definitely  for  the  future. 

We  have  recently  established  the  Blank  School 
Job  Qinic  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  help  students  clarify  their  present  and 
future  business  objectives. 

2.  To  guide  them  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
campaigns  to  get  the  jobs  they  will  want  after 
graduation. 

We  believe  you  will  be  interested  in  the  Blank 
School  Job  Clinic.  It  will  be  helpful  if  you  fol¬ 
low  your  son’s  (or  daughter’s)  work  in  this 
Clinic.  You  can  help  him;  so  can  businessmen 
and  women  who  visit  your  home.  Read  his  as¬ 
signment  sheets  for  the  Clinic  (the  first  of 
which  is  issued  as  this  letter  is  written  to  you) 
and  discuss  this  subject  with  him. 


Mary  Edlund  Sidney  Edlund 


Sidney  Edlund  heads  a  firm  of  business  con¬ 
sultants  and  is  founder  and  organizer  of  the  Man 
Marketing  Clinic.  Mary  Edlund  is  co-author 
with  him  of  Pick  Your  Job — and  Land  It!  (Pren¬ 
tice-Hall)  and  a  director  of  the  Man  Marketing 
Clinic. 

The  school  Job  Clinic  is  an  additional  service 
that  supplements  our  other  efforts  to  help  our 
graduates  bridge  the  gap  between  school  and 
business. 

At  the  second  and  subsequent  meetings  of 
the  Clinic,  it  is  wise  to  display  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  room  placards  like  those  shown  below. 

As  each  case  is  discussed,  the  leader  points 
to  the  placards,  emphasizing  the  principles  it 
illustrates.  These  principles  become  a  part 
of  the  students’  thinking,  and  after  a  few 
meetings  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  review 
them  each  time?  This  leaves  most  of  the 
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Set  of  Three  Placards  for  Use  in  Clinic  Meeting  Rooms 
A  set  of  placards  like  these  may  be  obtained  at  cost  (|2.30  for  the  set,  post  paid)  from  Sidney 
Edlund,  607  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York.  They  are  mounted  photostats,  each  18  by  24 

inches,  with  stiff  backing. 
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time  free  for  the  consideration  of  individual 
cases. 

For  the  first  case  studies,  we  ask  for  volun¬ 
teers.  Let  us  consider  a  typical  case,  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

A  girl  taking  a  commercial  course  wanted 
to  be  a  stenographer  in  a  law  office.  Her  fa¬ 
ther  had  been  a  lawyer  and  she  had  spent 
a  couple  of  months  in  his  office  doing  er¬ 
rands  and  clerical  work.  Since  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Clinic,  she  had  talked  with  several 
lawyers  about  the  requirements  of  the  job 
she  wanted.  She  brought  in  the  list.  It 
I  included  her  stenographic  skills  and  the 
following  special  items: 

1.  Especial  interest  in  doing  stenographic 
work  in  a  law  office. 

2.  Unusual  accuracy. 

3.  Ability  to  use  the  English  language 
easily  and  effectively. 

How  could  she  demonstrate  these  particu¬ 
lar  required  characteristics.^  The  members 
of  the  Clinic  all  recognized  her  genuine  in¬ 
terest  in  the  kind  of  job  she  wanted.  She 
said  that  the  family  had  often  talked  "shop” 
at  home. 

One  of  the  students  in  the  Clinic  sug¬ 
gested  that  she  get  a  law  vocabulary  and  fa¬ 
miliarize  herself  with  the  words  and  their 
meanings.  The  student  who  made  this  sug¬ 
gestion  urged  that,  if  she  did  this,  she  would 
be  able  to  demonstrate  more  clearly  not  only 
her  interest  in  the  job  she  sought,  but  also 
her  initiative  and  her  desire  to  serve  intelli¬ 
gently. 

The  question  of  accuracy  was  not  an  easy 
one  to  decide.  The  young  woman  did  not 
think  she  was  unusually  accurate.  One 
teacher  observed  that,  in  her  opinion,  the 
young  lady’s  accuracy  was  about  average.  Be¬ 
cause  several  attorneys  had  stated  that  un¬ 
usual  accuracy  was  an  essential  requirement 
for  the  job,  there  was  a  lively  discussion  as 
to  whether  she  really  qualified. 

One  of  the  visitors  at  that  session — a  wo¬ 
man  who  had  formerly  directed  the  work  of 
a  central  file  of  a  great  bank,  another  job 
where  unusual  accuracy  was  essential — stated 
that  she  was  not  an  unusually  accurate  person 
either,  but  that  bank  officials,  upon  her  resig¬ 
nation,  had  commented  upon  the  excellent 
work  in  her  department.  She  added,  in  ex¬ 


planation,  that  she  had  devised  a  means  of 
checking  each  factor  where  accuracy  was 
essential. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  this 
girl  could  not  meet  the  accuracy  requirements 
of  the  job  by  similar  means. 

The  third  requirement  presented  no  prob¬ 
lem.  In  her  written  application  and  in  a 
personal  interview  she  could  demonstrate  her 
ability  to  use  the  English  language  easily  and 
effectively. 

Her  next  assignment  in  the  Clinic  was  to 
write  a  letter  that  could  be  sent  before  her 
graduation  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  attorneys, 
taken  from  lists  of  lawyers  located  in  her 
community.  The  letter  would  tell  of  the 
service  she  had  to  offer  and  demonstrate  her 
qualifications  for  the  job  she  wanted.  If  well 
done,  it  would  probably  result  in  several  in¬ 
terviews. 

At  another  school  Clinic  we  considered 
the  case  of  a  young  man  who  was  taking  a 
commercial  course.  He  was  already  definite 
about  what  he  wanted — a  job  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  one  of  the  airlines.  At  Easter  vaca¬ 
tion  he  had  applied  for  such  a  position  but 
had  been  told  it  was  too  early  to  consider 
his  application. 

So  far  as  the  members  of  the  Clinic  could 
discover,  he  had  done  nothing  else  to  indi¬ 
cate  an  interest  in  aviation.  He  had  not 
frequented  the  airport  in  the  neighborhood, 
as  other  boys  had  done;  he  had  never  made 
model  planes;  he  did  not  know  the  various 
makes  or  manufacturers;  and  he  had  read 
little  on  the  subject  of  aviation. 

But  his  interest  in  clerical  work  was  evi¬ 
dent.  His  marks  in  accounting  and  in  math¬ 
ematics  were  excellent.  The  appearance  of 
his  work  was  unusually  good.  This,  and  his 
own  analysis  of  himself,  showed  an  interest 
in  doing  detail  work  accurately. 

The  members  of  the  Clinic  agreed  that  he 
should  concentrate  on  office  work.  They  were 
not  so  sure,  however,  that  he  should  set  as 
his  goal  working  in  one  of  the  airlines. 

We  asked  how  many  in  the  room  would 
like  to  work  in  the  aviation  industry,  how 
many  in  the  publishing  business,  how  many 
in  the  movies  or  radio,  and  how  many  in 
the  advertising  business.  An  appreciable 
number  of  the  sixty  young  people  in  the 
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room  tliought  they  would  like  to  go  into  one 
of  these  industries.  It  was  clear  to  all  in 
that  room  that  the  number  seeking  such  jobs 
greatly  exceeded  the  openings.  To  get  these 
jobs,  we  agreed,  a  young  man  must  show  es¬ 
pecial  interest  in  the  particular  industry  in 
which  he  hopes  to  be  employed  and  must 
have  more  to  offer  than  the  average  person. 

The  young  man  explained  that  he  had 
chosen  the  airlines  only  because  he  wanted 
to  work  in  a  growing  industry'.  We  then 
showed  him  a  list  of  other  rapidly  growing 
industries,  and  for  his  next  Clinic  assign¬ 
ment  he  was  to  talk  with  one  or  more  per¬ 
sons  working  in  each  of  these  industries. 


One  could  be  aviation,  if  he  wished.  He 
was  to  discuss  with  each  person  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  a  young  man  of  his  qualifications. 
We  arranged  for  two  introductions,  but  he 
had  to  use  his  own  initiative  in  reaching 
others. 

Such  discussions  will  help  this  young  man 
to  clarify  his  objectives.  Many  others  in  the 
Clinic,  with  similar  problems,  w'ill  benefit 
from  the  consideration  of  the  case,  just  as  he 
will  profit  by  the  discussion  of  theirs. 

[Editor’s  Note — Next  month  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edlund  will  give  more  actual  examples  of  the 
application  of  Man  Marketing  Clinic  techniques 
to  young  people  in  search  of  jobs.] 


New  Hampshire  Has  New  Commerce  Program 


CONGRATULATIONS  are  due  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Educational  Council  and 
Advisory  Committee  of  teachers  on  the 
splendid  program  of  studies  in  commerce 
recently  issued  by  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Board  of  Education. 

According  to  Russell  H.  Leavitt,  state 
high  school  agent,  the  program  was  written 
largely  by  a  committee  of  outstanding  com¬ 
mercial  teachers.  Discussion  groups  were 
held  among  the  commercial  teachers  through¬ 
out  the  state  and  every  teacher  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  submit  suggestions. 

The  plan  was  formulated  on  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  of  education,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  quotation  from  the  introduction 
to  the  outline:  ‘'In  the  field  of  secondary 
school  business  education,  the  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  provision  of  a 
general  business  education  for  all  boys  and 
girls  and  a  vocational  business  education 
for  those  who  will  profit  most  from  specific 
training  such  as  is  received  in  stenography, 
office  practice,  and  vocational  bookkeeping.” 

The  importance  of  guidance  is  stressed 
in  the  program.  The  necessity  for  careful 
selection  of  students  in  certain  commercial 
courses  is  recognized.  For  example:  A  suc¬ 
cessful  stenographer  must  have  specific  abil¬ 
ity.  Before  one  is  admitted  to  such  a  course, 
the  following  should  be  considered:  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  standard  intelligence  test  and  of 
standard  English  usage  tests;  ranks  in  Eng¬ 
lish  classes;  and  teachers’  opinions  of 


the  pupil’s  industriousness,  personality,  and 
likelihood  of  success  in  an  office  or  store. 

Clifton  A.  Towle,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Exeter,  is  chairman  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Council.  Other  members  of  the 
Council  who  were  active  in  the  preparation 
ot  tne  program  were  Stephen  A.  D(X)dy, 
headmaster  of  Stevens  High  School,  Clare¬ 
mont;  Murray  J.  Wright,  principal  of 
Nashua  Junior  High  School;  Russell  H. 
Leavitt,  state  high  school  agent;  and  Mur¬ 
ray  H.  Watson,  Jr.,  headmaster  of  Lisbon 
High  School.  - 

The  teachers  on  the  Advisory  Committee 
were  William  H.  Collins,  Concord  High 
School ;  Miss  Regis  A.  Horace,  Lebanon 
High  School;  Miss  Doris  E.  Martin,  Wood¬ 
bury  High  School,  Salem;  Hubert  B.  Mc¬ 
Donough,  Manchester  Central  High  School; 
Clifford  H.  Perkins,  Keene  High  School; 
Miss  Agnes  E.  Riley,  Plymouth  High 
School;  Stanley  E.  Spencer,  Laconia  High 
School;  and  Miss  Mildred  E.  Taft,  Colby 
Junior  College,  New  London. 

This  program  is  presented  in  tentative 
form  and  is  recommended  for  a  period  of 
one  year  so  that  criticisms  and  suggestions 
can  be  based  on  actual  experience  before 
the  program  is  printed  in  final  form. 

Numerous  references  are  made  in  the  out¬ 
line  to  the  Business  Education  World- 
This  publication  is  glad  to  have  contributed 
in  part  to  the  formulating  of  so  effective  a 
program  of  teaching. 
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Concluded 

A  Commercial  Teacher 
Looks  at  Prognosis 

KAISER  GORDON 


Editor’s  Note — Guidance,  Mr.  Gordon  stated 
in  the  first  installment  of  this  article,  is  the  co¬ 
ordinating  agency  for  school,  business,  and  stu¬ 
dent,  but  it  does  not  function  effectively,  as  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  businessman’s  accusation  that  com¬ 
mercial  graduates  lack  vocational  competence.  In 
this,  the  final  installment,  the  author  discusses 
some  ways  of  testing  students’  likelihood  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  business  training  and  subsequent  em¬ 
ployment. 


WHAT  is  the  history  of  prognosis 
and  what  success  has  attended  its 
efforts?  A  survey  of  the  field 
shows  that  the  need  for  valid  prognostic 
nethods  has  long  been  felt,  primarily  by  vo¬ 
cational-guidance  counselors.  It  shows,  also, 
that  the  results  of  prognosis  have,  thus  far, 
been  discouraging  and  unsuccessful. 

Industry  has  been  actively,  if  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  engaged  for  many  years  in  attempting 
to  evolve  a  basis  of  prognosis  in  the  form 
of  aptitude  and  employment  tests.  In  1922 
Cyril  Burt  discussed  tests  for  clerical  occu¬ 
pations  in  the  Journal  of  the  National  In- 
slitute  of  Industrial  Psychology;  the  United 
States  Army  later  attempted  to  devise  a  test 
for  typists;  and  a  very  careful  survey  of  the 
field  prior  to  1928  was  made  by  Max  Freyd 
and  published  in  1927h  Among  those 
quoted  as  concerned  with  the  subject  then 
are  B(X)k,  Brewington,  Blackstone,  Link, 
Hoke,  Rogers,  and  Ohman. 

As  an  example  of  the  theory  underlying 
the  construction  of  tests  then,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  one  group  of  tests  included 

‘Max  Freyd,  "Selection  of  Typists  and  Stenog¬ 
raphers;  Information  on  Available  Tests",  Journal 
of  Personnel  Research,  Vol.  5,  No.  12,  April  1927, 
P.  490. 


the  following  factors:  typing  from  typewrit¬ 
ten  copy,  typing  from  memory,  typing  from 
handwritten  copy,  correcting  mist^es,  spell- 
grammar,  cancellation,  substitution,  con¬ 
text  (sentence  completion),  and  mental 
alertness. 

Rogers  and  Ohman  included  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  their  aptitude  tests  for  stenographers: 
language,  spelling,  vocabulary,  motility, 
mental  alertness,  opposites,  heard  directions, 
form  substitution,  and  verb-object  associa¬ 
tion. 

Turning  from  industry  to  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation,  Maclean  and  Pilcher^  state: 

There  is  but  one  way  to  prevent  failure,  cither 
in  .school  or  after  graduation,  and  that  is  a  process 
of  careful  selectivity  preceding  the  beginning  of  a 
period  of  instruction  in  any  field. 

They  note  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  valid  prognostic  tests  but  say,  "We  have 
discovered  that  low  intelligence  rating  and 
poor  English  serve  as  fairly  good  bases  for 
stating  that  a  student  will  not  be  able  to  use 
shorthand  vocationally.” 

Exploring  the  possibilities  of  prognosis, 
Mary  Stuart"’  says: 

In  typewriting  we  have  at  present  no  tests  or 
any  other  means  of  determining  possible  success 
except  the  exploratory  period  ....  No  pupil 
should  be  allowed  to  elect  typewriting  the  second 
year  who  cannot  reach  standards  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  set  up  by  business. 


*Lola  Maclean  and  Imogene  Pilcher,  "Placement 
of  Graduates  in  the  Commercial  Field,”  National 
Business  Education  Quarterly,  Vol.  4,  May  1936, 
p.  42. 

*Mary  Stuart,  "Are  There  Any  Really  Reliable 
Guidance  Technique  for  Directing  Students  in  the 
Various  Commercial  Curricula?"  National  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Quarterly,  Vol.  5,  Oct.  1936,  p.  25. 
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She  believes  that  suitable  tests  for  prog¬ 
nosis  in  shorthand  are  the  Hoke  test,  an 
English-essentials  test,  and  a  typewriting 
test,  and  that  proper  guidance  should  rest  on 
intelligence  and  personality  testing  together 
with  exploratory  work. 

Success  in  shorthand  cannot  be  attained  without 
a  good  English  background  and  an  excellent  type¬ 
writing  ability  ....  At  the  end  of  the  first  term 
of  shorthand  there  should  be  a  careful  regrading, 
and  failures  should  be  guided  into  other  courses. 

Some  schools  use  as  a  minimal  acceptable 
basis  an  I.  Q.  of  90  together  with  the 
English  grade  of  the  student.  Ruby  V.  Perry^ 
claims:  ’’No  girl  with  an  I.  Q.  below  90  has 
ever  succeeded  in  completing  the  commercial 
course.” 

Seeking  a  valid  basis  for  prognosis,  John 
Whalen®  writes: 

Surveys  have  revealed  positive  correlation  be¬ 
tween  success  in  the  mastery  of  shorthand  and 
success  in  the  mastery  of  foreign  languages.  The 
mastery  of  these  subjects  requires  a  strong  Eng¬ 
lish  background  which  should  include  an  exten¬ 
sive  vocabulary,  English  sense,  an  ability  to  con¬ 
struct  sentences,  and  an  ability  to  punctuate  prop¬ 
erly.  Unless,  then,  a  pupil  possesses  this  English 
background,  it  seems  useless  for  him  to  attempt 
the  study  of  shorthand. 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  common  agreement  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  factors  as  the  correct  basis  for  prognos¬ 
ticating  success  or  failure  in  shorthand  work: 

1.  A  minimum  I.  Q.  of  90. 

2.  A  minimum  English  rating  of  75  per 
cent. 

3.  Personality  factors. 

4.  A  foreign  language  rating  of  75  per 
cent  if  a  language  is  taken. 

However,  a  very  comprehensive  study 
made  by  Imogene  Pilcher®  from  records  cov¬ 
ering  a  number  of  years  leads  her  to  con¬ 
clude  that  low  rating  in  any  one  of  the  first 
three  factors  listed  above 

...  is  not  sufficient  to  predetermine  shorthand 
failure  definitely.  A  student  may  be  admitted  with 
low  rank  in  one  or  even  two  factors,  but  with  a 
combined  record  sufficiently  high  to  rate  him  as 
desirable  shorthand  material. 


^Ruby  V.  Perry,  "After  Graduation,  What?” 
Balance  Sheet,  May  1937,  pp.  100-104. 

•John  J.  Whalen,  "Guidance  in  Commercial 
Subjects,”  Balance  Sheet,  Nov.  1937,  p.  115. 

•Imogene  Pilcher,  "Vocational  Guidance  in 
Shorthand,”  Business  Education  World,  Oct.  1936, 

p.  106. 


She  feels  that  the  first-semester  shorthand 
teacher  is  responsible.  The  teacher 

.  .  .  must  segregate  the  low  I.  Q's  who  have  put 
forth  maximum  effort  at  the  end  of  the  first  six 
weeks,  with  a  redivision  again  at  the  end  of 
twelve  weeks  to  eliminate  those  not  permitted  to 
continue. 

The  second-semester  teacher  finds  the  situation 
less  difficult,  although  the  first  work  may  not 
adequately  display  the  limited  capacity,  and  some 
may  have  found  the  novelty  of  the  new  subject 
has  worn  off.  At  the  end  of  the  second  term  the 
teacher  again  has  three  groups:  those  capable  of 
continuing,  those  who  reached  their  limit  and 
should  be  given  credit  but  not  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue,  and  finally  those  who  have  definitely  failed. 

The  third-semester  teacher  evaluates  only  by 
business  standards  of  appearance  and  conduct. 

The  last-semester  teacher  tests  in  shorthand, 
transcription,  typing,  spelling  and  business  vo¬ 
cabulary,  general  business  information,  employ¬ 
ment  applications,  conventional  business  courtesy, 
and  remedial  projects. 

I  feel  that  Miss  Pilcher’s  primary  point — 
that  the  best  medium  of  selection  is  pupil 
trial  and  experience  under  careful  teacher 
observation  and  selection — merits  most  seri¬ 
ous  consideration.  Every  pupil  who  meets 
even  the  extreme  minimal  requirements 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  at  least  try¬ 
ing  shorthand  under  sympathetic  guidance, 
to  satisfy  himself  that  he  cannot  achieve  the 
required  proficiency.  It  would,  however,  be 
necessary  to  modify  the  time  element  and 
arrange  that  adjustments  be  made  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  regular  term  ends  or  other  marking 
periods,  since  adjustments  at  three-  or  six- 
week  intervals  would  hardly  be  feasible  un¬ 
der  present  conditions  of  public-school  or¬ 
ganization. 

If  there  seems  to  be  such  uniformity  in 
agreement  on  the  possible  factors  to  be  used 
for  prognostication,  why,  then,  do  the  em¬ 
ployment  figures  previously  quoted  show 
such  discouraging  results?  First,  we  must 
remember  that  prognosis  and  selection  are 
little  practiced.  Second,  we  must  consider 
more  closely  the  validity  of  the  prognosis 
factors  themselves. 

Concerning  the  I.  Q.,  Yourmans’  says: 

There  is  no  definite  relationship,  however,  by 
which  the  non-academic  aptitude  of  an  individual 
can  be  predicted  from  his  I.  Q.  When  mechanical- 


’Julius  Yourmans,  "Guidance  Needs  Guidance," 
Better  Schools,  November  1938,  p.  33. 
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aptitude  tests  were  developed,  the  elements  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  high  correlation  with  me¬ 
chanical  achievement  and  a  zero  calculation  with 
general  intelligence.  As  a  consequence,  when  tests 
were  administered,  some  children  with  low  in¬ 
telligence  quotients  made  high  ratings  in  mechan¬ 
ical  aptitude,  indicating  merely  that  the  statistical 
basis  for  the  test  was  sound.  This  circular  rea¬ 
soning  led  to  the  belief  that  most  pupils  with  in¬ 
ferior  abstract  reasoning  ability  had  high  mechan¬ 
ical  aptitudes  ....  It  is  true  that  handwork  can 
be  offered  in  simple  units  so  that  any  pupils  can 
enjoy  success.  It  is  true,  also,  that  it  can  be  of¬ 
fered  on  levels  taxing  the  ability  of  the  most  able 
and  talented  ....  Let  us  admit  that  we  are  striv¬ 
ing  to  patch  up  an  educational  pattern  that  is  not 
built  upon  our  best  knowledge,  that  uses  literacy 
as  a  synonym  for  education,  that  is  still  only  re¬ 
motely  concerned  with  preparation  for  effective 
and  happy  home,  community,  civic,  and  vocational 
life. 

Since,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  acceptable  and 
valid  objective  method  of  rating  personality 
has  yet  been  devised,  there  is  no  basis  for 
further  discussion  of  this  factor;  but  I  would 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Jones  Personality  Rat¬ 
ing  Scale,  published  by  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company.  This  scale  attempts  to  arrive  at 
an  objective  evaluation  of  a  pupil’s  person¬ 
ality  by  pooling  the  opinions  and  impres¬ 
sions  of  three  or  more  teachers  who  are  in 
direct  contact  with  the  student. 

As  to  the  validity  of  the  stenographic 
prognostic  tests,  I  call  attention  to  an  unpub¬ 
lished  study  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Davis®  to  determine 
the  validity  of  that  test  which  is  most  widely 
known  and  employed,  the  Hoke  test,  con¬ 
cerning  which  Dr.  Davis  reports: 

The  following  correlation  between  pupils*  mid¬ 
term  marks,  the  various  factors  of  the  Hoke  test, 
and  some  others,  show: 


Factors 

f 

Factors 

f 

ml 

.162 

mp 

.913 

m2 

.216 

mIQ 

.646 

m4 

.454 

IQ7 

.063 

m5 

.243 

12 

.396 

m6 

.332 

2N 

.602 

m7 

.163 

IN 

.333 

Key  to  Factors 

1.  Test  of  motor  abilitj'  through  speed  in  mak¬ 
ing  vertical  lines. 

2.  Test  of  writing  speed  through  copying  of 
stanza  of  verse. 

4.  Test  of  reading  speed  through  underlining 
one  of  two  words  at  ten-word  intervals.  Only 
correct  word  makes  sense. 


*  Benjamin  Franklin  Davis,  Andrew  Jackson 
High  School,  St.  Albans,  New  York. 


5.  Test  of  memory.  Four  sentences  of  25  words 
each  are  dictated  at  rate  of  100  words  a 
minute,  one  at  a  time.  Student  is  asked  to 
reproduce  each  after  dictation. 

6.  Test  of  spelling  recognition  through  under¬ 
lining  of  correct  of  two  forms  given. 

7.  Test  of  learning  through  substitution  of  let¬ 
ters  for  numbers. 

m.  Midterm  mark  given  to  students  after  a 
period  of  about  12  weeks. 

p.  Preliminary  mark  given  to  students  after  a 
period  of  about  6  weeks. 

IQ.  Results  of  Terman  Intelligence  Test.  Forms 
A  and  B  are  given,  but  no  record  is  kept  as 
to  which  was  given  in  a  particular  instance. 

N.  Test  of  ability  to  write  numbers  rapidly. 

The  multiple  correlation  between  midterm 

marks  and  the  four  highest  correlations  of  the 
Hoke  test  showed  r  .63. 

The  following  summaries  are  added: 

Hull  believes  no  successful  prognostic  test  can 
be  found.  Has  developed  a  "forecasting  effici¬ 
ency"  curve  to  evaluate  coefficient  of  correlation  in 
prognostic  work.  Says  only  about  30  per  cent 
of  success  factors  are  measurable. 

O.  H.  Ohman  used  a  battery  of  ten  tests,  one 
for  character  traits,  evaluated  by  scale.  Is  opti¬ 
mistic  of  success  in  prognosis  for  shorthand.  Finds 
multiple  r  of  .61. 

In  the  light  of  this  conflicting  opinion 
as  to  the  validity  of  prognostic  objective 
tests,  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
Miss  Pilcher’s  suggestion  offers  the  best  me¬ 
dium  yet  presented  for  pupil  selection. 


MISS  Florence  Douglas,  for  twenty-six 
years  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  College,  Seattle,  Washington,  died 
on  October  23  after  a  protracted  illness. 

Miss  Douglas  was  born  in  Goodrich, 
Ontario.  She  graduated  from  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  and  received  a  master’s 
degree  from  Wellesley  College.  After  be¬ 
ginning  her  teaching  career,  she  took  post¬ 
graduate  studies  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

She  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  La 
Crosse,  Wisconsin,  and  for  eight  years  was 
dean  of  women  at  Whitworth  College 
which  was  then  located  in  Tacoma,  Wash¬ 
ington.  ^e  taught  in  the  Seattle  public 
schools  before  becoming  president  of  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Business  College. 

Miss  Douglas  traveled  widely,  and  a  few 
years  ago  conducted  several  group  tours 
through  Europe. 
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A.  E.  Drumhelier 


Mildred  Payne 


John  C.  Crouse 


Pi 

Omega 
Pi 

Expands 
Activities 

Marian  Speelman 


Arnold  Schneider  Irma  Ehrenhardt 


Frances  Henderson 


PI  Omega  Pi,  national  business-education 
fraternity  with  forty-two  chapters  in  more 
than  twenty  states,  has  begun  publication 
of  an  ofhcial  journal.  Pi  Omega  Pi  Lamp. 
This  publication  promises  to  be  a  significant 
contribution  to  business-education  literature; 
many  leaders  in  the  field  have  contributed 
to  the  first  issue.  The  editor  is  Miss  Marian 
Speelman,  of  Hammond,  Indiana. 

Pi  Omega  Pi  was  founded  at  Northeast 
Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville, 
Missouri,  in  1923  by  Dr.  P.  O.  Selby.  Chap¬ 
ters  have  now  been  installed  in  many  of  the 
leading  institutions  in  which  business  teach¬ 
ers  are  trained. 

The  purposes  of  the  fraternity,  as  set 
forth  in  its  constitution,  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  encourage,  promote,  extend,  and 
create  interest  and  scholarship  in  commerce. 

2.  To  aid  in  civic  betterment  in  colleges. 

3.  To  encourage  and  foster  high  ethical 
standards  in  business  and  professional  life. 

4.  To  teach  the  ideal  of  service  as  the 
basis  of  all  worthy  enterprise. 


The  national  officers  for  1940-1941  are: 

President:  Miss  J.  Frances  Henderson,  Okla¬ 
homa  A.  and  M.  College,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 

Vice-President Mildred  M.  Payne,  Neb¬ 
raska  State  Teachers  College,  Kearney,  Nebraska. 

Secretary:  John  C.  Crouse,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Treasurer:  Albert  E.  Drumhelier,  State  Teachers 
College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 

Editor:  Miss  Marian  Speelman,  High  School, 
Hammond,  Indiana. 

Organizer :  Arnold  E.  Schneider,  State  Teachers 
College,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 

Historian:  Miss  Irma  Ehrenhardt,  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute. 


Anew  artistic  typewriting  contest,  open 
to  teachers,  stenographers,  typists,  and 
the  general  public,  has  been  announced  by 
Julius  Nelson,  sponsor  of  the  International 
Artistic  Typewriting  Contest  for  students.  The 
closing  date  for  entries  for  the  First  Annual 
Open  Artistic  Typing  Contest  is  April  15. 

Rules,  complete  information,  and  sample 
designs  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Address 
Julius  Nelson,  Windber  High  School,  Wind- 
ber,  Pennsylvania. 
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An  Interpretation  of  the 
Consumer  Movement^ 


WILLIAM  G.  SUTCLIFFE 


WHAT  is  this  "consumer  move¬ 
ment”  ?  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
it  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer,  individually  and  collectively,  to 
cheapen  the  price  of  the  thing  that  he  buys, 
to  insure  quality  of  merchandise,  and  to 
improve  the  methods  of  merchandising.  It 
has  no  common  platform  but  follows  the 
whims  and  fancies  of  the  particular  group 
of  consumers  involved.  It  lacks  co-ordina¬ 
tion.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
movement  may  be  gathered  by  consulting 
Advertising  Age  for  January  8,  1940. 

Having  defined  the  consumer  movement, 
we  must  answer  the  question,  "Why  did  it 
arise It  grew  out  of  penury;  lack  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  was  an  antecedent. 

The  movement  may  be  divided  into  two 
separate  groups,  the  conservative  group  and 
the  militant  group. 

The  conservative  movement  had  its  in¬ 
ception  in  1844  in  Rochdale,  England,  when 
a  group  of  employees  got  together  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  co-operatively.  This 
movement,  which  has  grown  to  tremendous 
proportions  and  has  representative  societies 
in  every  civilized  country  in  the  world,  is 
still  conservative,  with  slow'  but  steady  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  militant  movement  perhaps  can  be 
placed  as  beginning  in  1929,  w'hen  Chase 
and  Schlink  published  Yonr  Money’s  Worth. 
After  the  publication  of  this  book,  which 
was  followed  in  1933  by  One  Million 
Guinea  Pigs  (Schlink  and  Kallet),  many 
persons  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the 

*  Adapted  from  an  address  given  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Consumer  Education,  Boston  Universit\’ 
Summer  Session,  July  25,  1940. 


consumer  movement.  They  became  sub¬ 
scribers  to  Consumer  Research  and  to  Con¬ 
sumers’  Union ;  then  the  government  be¬ 
came  interested  in  problems  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  This  militant  wing  takes  positive 
action  against  what  it  considers  to  be  unfair 
business  practices. 

The  reason  for  the  present  interest  in  the 
consumer  movement  should  become  more 
or  less  obvious  when  one  realizes  that  a 
recent  study  made  by  the  National  Research 
Board  indicated  that  two-thirds  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  United  States  were  operating  on 
a  deficit  and  had  an  annual  income  of  less 
than  $1,100,  Hence  one  can  say  that  the 
movement  arises  out  of  the  necessity  on  the 
part  of  many  consumers  to  try  to  stretch 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  dollars. 

How  is  the  movement  functioning.^ 

First,  let  us  consider  the  "conservative” 
movement,  which  follows  in  practice  the 
evolutionary  approach.  Even  in  such  coun¬ 
tries  as  England,  Denmark,  Sweden,  less 
than  one-third  of  the  distributive  trade  is 
carried  cm  through  the  consumer  co¬ 
operatives.  In  this  country,  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  our  trade  follows  the  co-operative 
method  of  distribution. 

Why,  you  may  ask,  is  the  growth  so 
slow,^  The  answer,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  is  obvious:  There  are  too 
many  retail  stores.  We  have  in  the  United 
States  one  retail  outlet  for  approximately 
every  100  citizens.  This  field  is,  therefore, 
highly  competitive  and  offers  low  dividends, 
if  any,  for  co-operative  enterprise.  (In 
Wisconsin,  however,  all  schools  must  teach 
the  principles  of  consumer  co-operation.) 

Furthermore,  the  consumer  has  become 
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brand  conscious,  so  that  the  co-operatives, 
in  developing  their  own  brands,  are  find¬ 
ing  considerable  sales  resistance,  even  among 
the  proponents  of  the  co-operative  move¬ 
ment. 

The  militant  group  is  very  active.  It  has 
succeeded  in  getting  certain  types  of  legis¬ 
lation  passed  with  reference  to  grading;  it 
is  attempting  to  assist  in  what  we  call 
standardization;  and  it  has  compelled 
manufacturers,  in  some  instances,  to  con¬ 
sider  quality  concepts. 

Unfortunately,  the  more  militant  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  group  concentrate  their  atten¬ 
tion  on  advertising.  In  their  opinion,  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  created  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  misleading  the  general  public.  They  think 
it  has  placed  a  burden  upon  the  consumer 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  need  for  adver¬ 
tising. 

They  talk  glibly  of  billions  spent  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  they  refuse  to  talk  sensibly 
and  to  analyze  advertising  on  a  cost  basis. 

I  am  by  no  means  condoning  all  that  is 
done  in  advertising,  and  I  agree  that  regu¬ 
lation  is  important,  but  I  do  object  to 
having  this  militant  group  ignore  the  more 
important  matters  and  stress  the  minor  ills 


#  About  William  G.  Sutcliffe:  Professor  and 
director  of  the  graduate  division.  College  of 
Business  Administration,  Boston  University. 
Educational  director,  Boston  chapter,  American 
Institute  of  Banking.  Degrees  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  British  Columbia  and  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  School.  Author  or  co-author 
of  several  books  on  banking  and  statistics  and 
of  many  magazine  articles.  Has  lectured  in 
many  states. 

desire  depend  upon  production  and  will 
not  continue  to  be  produced  unless  there 
is  a  profit  in  production.  Hence,  consumers 
cannot  ignore  production  economics. 

In  the  second  place,  I  criticize  the  action 
of  the  consumers  themselves.  They  insist 
on  style  factors.  They  insist  on  many  costly 
services,  such  as  returning  goods-^a  prac¬ 
tice  that  eats  up  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
of  department-store  sales.  They  insist — 
sometimes  with  encouragement — on  over¬ 
buying.  They  refuse  to  recognize  the  costs 
of  their  own  peculiar  whims  and  fancies. 

In  the  third  place,  this  conflict  between 
producer  and  consumer  interest  brings 
about  many  policies  that  are  contradictory 
to  the  interest  of  other  consumers.  Workers 
in  independent  stores  insist  on  discriminatory 


in  the  distributive  system.  Unfortunately, 
this  group  ignores  production  economics 
and  occasionally  acts  as  a  sounding  board 
for  an  attack  upon  the  capitalistic  system. 

Today  there  is  a  third  group  functioning 
in  the  consumer  field — the  consumer- 
education  group.  Here  is  the  real  heart 
of  the  movement.  Within  this  group  un¬ 
doubtedly  lies  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
consumer  movement. 

My  general  criticism  of  the  consumer 
movement  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

The  cwisumer  is  unwilling  to  realize  that 
he  competes  with  himself.  We  all  try  to 
sell  our  services  at  as  high  a  price  as  pos¬ 
sible,  no  matter  what  the  cost  may  be  on  ' 
the  product  we  help  to  produce.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  try  to  buy  as  cheaply  as 
possible.  In  other  words,  we  are  both  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  and  must,  therefore,  . 
be  seemingly  inconsistent.  1 

I  find  that  most  people  have  little  interest 
in  production  economics;  diey  refuse  to 
recognize  that  the  goods  and  services  they  ’ 


chain-store  legislation.  Citizens  of  one  state 
contribute  to  the  erection  of  interstate  bar¬ 
riers  in  protecting  what  they  consider  to  be 
their  own  particular  interest.  They  refuse 
to  think  collectively.  Consumers  in  many 
cities  now  welcome  the  food-stamp  plan 
without  giving  any  consideration  to  the 
possible  ultimate  effects.  Price-maintenance 
laws  need  intelligent  consumer  considera¬ 
tion,  but  they  don’t  get  it. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  consumer 
movement.  There  are  only  groups  of  con¬ 
sumers,  fighting  among  themselves  and 
fighting  with  other  groups  for  legislation 
affecting  both  producer  and  consumer.. 

What  I  have  said  may  seem  to  be  nega¬ 
tive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  of  the  opin- 
I  ion  that  the  consumer  movement  shows 
'  healthy  signs  but  that  its  success  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  rational,  rather  than  upon 
^  emotional,  motives.  To  be  successful,  it 
must  be  evolutionary,  not  revolutionary.  It 
must  attempt  to  co-ordinate  the  problems 
of  producer  and  consumer. 
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'I’m  Sorry,  I  Didn’t  Get  It” 

A.  VINCENT  OLEEN 


Any  shorthand  student  can  be  defeated 
by  dictation  material  that  is  given 
too  rapidly  or  that  is  too  difficult.  The 
question  is,  why  do  even  the  best  students 
break  down  at  times  when  the  material  is 
not  too  difficult? 

The  fault  may  lie  with  the  student;  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  frequently  found  in  the  nature 
of  the  material  dictated.  The  best  dictation 
material  keeps  the  student  concentrating  on 
his  "take”  for  the  longest  possible  time.  It 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of 
times  a  student  will  be  forced  to  say,  'T’m 
sorry,  I  didn’t  get  it.” 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  time  even  the 
best  student  can  or  will  concentrate,  but 
that  period  can  be  increased  by  using  mate¬ 
rial  free  from  distractions.  For  example, 
when  a  student  is  trying  to  build  a  speed 
of  80  or  100  words  a  minute,  dictation 
material  so  abstract  that  he  cannot  follow 
its  line  of  thought,  or  matter  so  up-to-date 
that  it  is  positively  clever,  are  equally 
distracting. 

When  the  material  is  so  abstract  that 
the  student  cannot  follow  the  meaning,  he 
becomes  "outline  conscious.”  He  knows 
that  unless  he  writes  every  outline  he  may 
not  be  able  to  reconstruct  the  sentences. 
When  a  student  becomes  "outline  conscious” 
his  attention  is  divided,  he  falls  behind, 
and  ends  by  wondering  if  he’ll  ever  get  it. 

Up-to-date  and  original  letters  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  style  study,  but  are  major  dis¬ 
tractions  to  anyone  trying  to  build  speed. 
Good  letters  have  style,  but  for  dictation 
purposes  they  are  best  when  they  are  not 
so  full  of  style  that  they  attract  attention 
to  themselves. 

Most  bound  books  of  dictation  material 
contain  one  or  more  "dated”  letters  that 
make  one  turn  to  the  front  of  the  book  to 
see  when  they  were  published.  And  a 
letter  can  be  "dated”  without  being  couched 
in  the  stereotyped  phrases  typical  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  A  letter,  for  example. 


that  urges  a  family  to  buy  a  radio  and 
assumes  that  the  family  does  not  already 
have  one  must  have  been  written  in  the 
twenties.  The  twenties  may  seem  like  "only 
yesterday”  to  many  of  us,  but  to  most  of 
our  students  that  period  seems  like  a  bygone 
age.  Of  course,  good  letters  were  written 
in  the  past,  but  that  is  not  the  point.  Letters 
for  dictation  must  sound  like  the  last  word 
in  modern  business. 

Theory  students,  writing  at  30  words  a 
minute,  are  not  distracted  by  style.  They 
are  merely  stringing  words  together,  and 
may  even  be  surprised  to  discover  that  the 
series  of  words  they  write  so  laboriously 
turn  out  to  be  sentences.  But  at  80  words 
a  minute  they  no  longer  want  letters  that 
go  out  of  their  way  merely  to  pick  up 
vocabulary. 

To  some  few  students,  all  textbook  sub¬ 
jects  are  ridiculous.  To  such  students  a 
foolish  letter  is  simply  a  natural  part  of 
the  school  curriculum.  Foolish  letters  are 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  a  great  many 
students,  however,  and  therefore  a  waste 
of  time. 

Many  students  may  eventually  be  asked 
to  write  foolish  letters  in  the  offices  where 
they  will  be  employed,  and  some  training 
along  this  line  may  be  helpful.  However, 
dictation  in  an  office,  after  one  has  become 
familiar  with  his  new  surroundings,  is  not 
more  difficult  than  in  the  classroom.  Until 
one  has  become  familiar  with  his  surround¬ 
ings,  knowledge  that  he  has  passed  a  test 
at  120  words  a  minute  and  transcribed  it 
with  99  per  cent  accuracy  is  worth  far  more 
than  being  trained  to  take  "anything,”  in¬ 
cluding  poorly  constructed  letters. 

The  relative  merits  of  dictation  material 
can  sometimes  be  tested  in  private  schools 
where  students  pay  their  own  tuition.  When 
such  students  are  discouraged  by  the  type 
of  material,  they  are  free  to  drop  out  and 
go  elsewhere.  One  student  who  started  a 
summer  course  in  a  private  business  school 
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reported,  "They  were  studying  dressmaking 
terms.”  He  stayed  only  two  weeks  in  that 
class.  Not  knowing  the  actual  conditions 
of  that  particular  class,  it  would  be  unfair 
to  criticize  too  severely.  Most  of  us  will 
agree  that  two  weeks  on  such  a  subject 
would  discourage  all  but  those  specializing 
in  that  limited  field. 

Editors  of  dictation  books  seem  to 
assume  that  all  stenography  students  are 
girls  who  have  been  in  school  all  their 
lives.  For  example,  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  president  of  a  woman’s  club,  advertising 
"our  pretty  little  tearoom,”  is  effeminate; 
so  is  a  letter  advertising  an  assortment  of 
dolls  on  display  at  a  gift  shop. 

With  few  exceptions  the  young  men  of 
the  class  are  going  to  say,  after  trying  to 
take  such  letters,  "I  didn’t  get  it.”  Why 
not.^  The  answer  may  be  found  in  the  re¬ 
marks  of  one  student  who,  after  being 
defeated  by  such  a  letter,  asked,  "What 
kind  of  stenographic  jobs  are  open  to  men?” 

Perhaps  no  teacher  w'ould  intentionally 
choose  political  or  religious  propaganda,  but 
nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  need  for 
care  in  choosing  dictation  material.  If  the 
particular  brand  of  propaganda  is  "true,” 
it  may  be  too  interesting  to  concentrate  on 
the  take;  if  it  is  "false,”  the  Board  of 
Education  will  probably  hear  about  it.  But 
one  should  not  have  to  resort  to  contro¬ 
versial  propaganda  to  prove  that  students 
can  be  distracted  by  the  type  of  material 
dictated.  We  have  all  experienced  times 
when  the  lecture  we  were  taking  was  too 
interesting  or  too  tiresome  to  get  in  our 
notes. 

The  best  dictation  material  keeps  the 
students  concentrating  on  their  shorthand 
notes  for  the  longest  possible  time. 

MISS  Bessie  Green,  formerly  of  Hastings 
College,  Hastings,  Nebraska,  has  joined 
the  faculty  of  Wheeler  Business  College, 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  to  teach  transcription 
and  reporting. 

Miss  Green  holds  a  B.A.  degree  from 
Hastings  College;  is  a  graduate  of  Gregg  Col¬ 
lege,  Chicago;  and  has  studied  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  and  the  University  of 
Colorado. 


New  England  Business  Schools 

HE  New  England  Business  College 
Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
the  Parker  House,  in  Boston,  November  29 
and  30,  with  the  Association’s  president, 
John  L.  Thomas,  of  Thomas  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Waterville,  Maine,  presiding. 


Sanford  L.  Fisher  Charles  S.  Oak 


After  the  Friday  afternoon  session,  a 
testimonial  banquet  honored  E.  H.  Fisher, 
of  the  Fisher  School,  Boston,  celebrating  his 
seventy-fifth  birthday.  The  speakers  were 
Judge  L.  J.  Egleston,  of  the  Rutland  (Ver¬ 
mont)  Business  College;  E.  B.  Hill,  of  the 
Hill  College,  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island; 
and  E.  D.  McIntosh,  of  the  McIntosh 
School,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 

Of  especially  timely  interest  were  papers 
on  "The  Effect  of  the  Existing  Defense 
Program  on  Continuity  of  Enrollments, 
Placements,  etc.”;  and  "Possible  Effect  on 
School  Business  if  the  United  States  Should 
Declare  War.” 

The  following  officers  were  elected; 

President:  Sanford  L.  Fisher,  Fisher  School, 
Boston. 

Vice-President :  Francis  G.  Allen,  F.  G.  Allen 
School,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Charles  S.  Oak,  Northamp¬ 
ton  Commercial  College,  Northampton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Executive  Committee:  Donald  J.  Post,  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut;  John  L.  Thomas,  Waterville, 
Maine;  C.  Z.  Swisher,  Meriden,  Connecticut. 


See  page  420  for  details  about  the  Fourth 
Annual  B.E.W.  project  contest.  Your  students 
are  eligible! 
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A  Regular  B.E.W.  Feature 


Co-operative 
Secretarial  Training 

WILLIAM  E.  HAINES 


Editor’s  Note — Such  excellent  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  part-time  co-operative  classes  in  retail  selling 
that  this  intensely  practical  method  of  instruction 
should  be  extended  to  the  other  business  sub¬ 
jects,  particularly  the  secretarial  and  clerical- 
practice  subjects.  To  aid  in  bringing  about  this 
desired  activity,  the  B.E.W.  has  established  this 
new  department  under  the  direction  of  William 
E.  Haines,  director  of  business  education  for  the 
Public  Schools  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Mr. 
Haines  was  chosen  to  head  this  department  be¬ 
cause  of  the  outstanding  success  of  co-operative 
classes  in  the  Wilmington  high  schools. 


IT  WOULD  be  pointless  to  elaborate 
here  upon  the  advantages  accruing  from 
a  co-operative  plan  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  without  first  having  dealt  with  the  all- 
important  matter  of  cost.  The  weight  of 
evidence  in  favor  of  any  such  plan  must  be 
considerable  to  surmount  the  barrier  that 
lies  behind  -that  inevitable  question,  "What 
will  it  cost?" 

Do  co-operative  part-time  classes  increase 
school  costs?  This  question  should  not  be 
answered  with  a  categorical  "No.”  Natur¬ 
ally,  much  depends  upon  the  particular  plan 
followed  and  the  elaborateness  with  which 
it  is  organized  and  administered.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  installation  of  co-operative 
classes  will,  in  most  instances,  effect  a  real 
economy.  In  few  cases  is  it  likely  that  the 
administrative  costs  will  exceed,  or  even 
equal,  the  present  cost  of  instruction.  Let  us 
see  why  this  is  true. 

If  the  total  number  of  students  co-operat¬ 
ing  is  one  hundred,  the  class  is  divided  into 
two  groups  of  fifty  students  each;  one  re¬ 
maining  in  school  while  the  other  is  out  in 


jobs.  Since  the  number  of  students  who 
must  be  scheduled  in  classes  at  any  one  time 
is  reduced  by  half,  it  is  apparent  that  teacher 
requirements  are  accordingly  decreased. 

Partially  offsetting  this  reduction  in  cost 
will  be  the  need  for  a  qualified  co-ordinating 
officer  who  will  be  responsible  for  place¬ 
ment,  co-ordination,  and  follow-up.  A  part- 
time  co-ordinator  teacher  can  very  adequate¬ 
ly  perform  the  duties  of  co-ordination  for  a 
group  of  one  hundred.  Thus  it  can  be  seen 
that  a  reduction  of  students  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  to  fifty  will  reduce  teacher  require¬ 
ments  by  from  one  and  one-half  to  two 
teachers.  Even  granting  that  the  co¬ 
ordinator  supplanted  a  full-time  teacher, 
there  would  still  be  a  net  saving  to  the 
school  budget.  Certain  minor  costs  such  as 
stationery  and  postage,  telephone  facilities, 
and  co-ordinator’s  transportation  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  efficient  operation. 

On  the  whole,  the  co-operative  plan  is  an 
inexpensive  medium  for  bridging  the  gap 
between  school  and  business.  While  the  plan 
is  not  to  be  commended  for  fiscal  reasons 
alone,  it  is  well  to  note  that  it  will  not 
necessitate  requests  for  added  funds.  If  for 
no  other  reason,  the  plan  should  be  met 
receptively  by  school  executives! 

Provisions  for  placement,  co-ordination, 
and  follow-up  should  be  ample.  The  co¬ 
ordinator  should  have  an  office  or  confer¬ 
ence  room  that  offers  complete  privacy  for 
his  counseling  activities,  because  students 
should  not  be  expected  to  discuss  personal 
matters  before  the  other  members  of  the 
group. 

Since  most  co-operative  placements  are 
made  over  the  telephone,  it  is  imperative 
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that  the  co-ordinator  have  a  wire  to  his  of¬ 
fice.  Someone  should  be  there  to  answer  it 
at  all  times  so  as  to  assure  the  participating 
business  community  of  efficient,  businesslike 
service.  When  an  employer  calls  for  co¬ 
operative  help,  the  chances  are  that  he 
wants  it  within  the  hour! 

All  relationships  with  the  business  com¬ 
munity  should  be  characterized  by  courtesy 
and  a  spirit  of  service.  Shoddy  administra¬ 
tion  is  certain  to  cause  the  businessman  to 
think  of  the  plan  as  juvenile,  and  his  co¬ 
operation  will  become  increasingly  difficult 
to  enlist. 

Lest  the  installation  of  a  co-operative  plan 
be  haphazard  and  slipshod,  it  is  important 
that  due  attention  be  given  to  the  matter  of 
proper  physical  facilities.  Teachers,  students, 
parents,  and  employers  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  the  job  experience  is  a  vital  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  work  of  the  classrooms.  The 
spirit  in  which  the  plan  is  received  by  these 
groups  will  largely  depend  upon  the  phy¬ 
sical  conditions  under  which  it  is  admin¬ 
istered.  Just  as  fine  auditorium  facilities 
are  a  joy  to  the  music  department,  so  suit¬ 
able  officelike  surroundings  for  co-operative 
placement,  co-ordination,  and  follow-up 
should  be  a  delight  to  the  business-education 
department.  It  is  important  to  recognize 
at  the  outset  that  the  job  should  be  done 
well  or  not  at  all,  and  a  cheering  thought  is 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  at  no  addi¬ 
tional  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  Program  in  York,  Nebraska 

D.  L.  Heinemeyer,  head  of  the  business 
department  of  the  York  (Nebraska)  High 
School,  writes  that  his  school  has  recognized 
the  need  for  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
work  of  the  classroom  and  the  work  of  the 
office.  Says  he: 

Each  student  spent  from  two  to  three  hours  a 
day,  preferably  during  the  afternoon,  over  a 
period  varying  from  one  month  to  twelve  weeks. 


♦  About  William  E.  Haines:  Supervisor  of 
commercial  education,  City  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  Two  degrees  from  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity.  Four  years’  business  experience.  Has 
held  office  in  several  professional  organizations. 
Contributes  to  many  magazines  and  to  year¬ 
books. 


in  an  office.  It  was  hardly  worth  while  to  spend 
less  than  two  hours  a  day,  and  more  than  three 
hours  took  too  much  time  from  other  studies  and 
activities.  If  he  spent  less  than  a  month’s  time 
in  an  office,  he  hardly  became  acquainted  with  the 
routine. 

In  carrying  out  this  co-operative  plan,  we  feel 
that  we  are  even  going  beyond  our  stated  objec¬ 
tives;  we  are  making  it  possible  for  the  students 
actually  to  put  into  practice  the  knowledge  and 
skills  they  have  learned  in  school.  They  are 
getting  experience  and  gaining  confidence  and, 
if  they  have  done  their  work  efficiently,  they 
may  secure  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  their 
employer.  The  employer  is  in  no  way  obligated, 
but  it  is  encouraging  and  inspiring  to  know  that 
many  of  these  students  are  called  back  and  placed 
on  the  pay  roll. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Heinemeyer  and  his 
teachers  are  in  tune  with  the  real  needs 
of  business  education.  No  school  can  ever 
hope  to  complete  the  task  of  training  for 
vocational  competency.  It  makes  little  dif¬ 
ference  whether  the  school  is  concerned  with 
the  training  of  lawyers,  doctors,  machinists, 
teachers,  or  stenographers;  the  employer,  or 
someone  skilled  in  the  art,  must  complete 
the  job. 

No  superintendent  of  schools  would  say 
that  the  teacher-training  institution  had  done 
more  than  begin  the  process  of  developing 
the  master  teacher;  no  machine-shop  fore¬ 
man  would  expect  the  new  vocational-school 
graduate  to  be  a -finished  craftsman;  certain¬ 
ly  the  law-school  graduate  has  much  to 
learn  as  he  begins  his  practice. 

In  short,  we  should  abandon  the  notion 
that  we  are  finishing  the  job  of  vocational 
training.  It  is  barely  begun  at  graduation! 
The  sooner  we  recognize  the  joint  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  school  and  the  employing  busi¬ 
ness  community,  the  sooner  we  shall  ap¬ 
proach  the  goals  we  have  set  for  ourselves. 

The  York  plan  offers  a  fine  transitional 
step  from  the  traditional  organization  of 
the  business  curriculum  to  co-operative  part- 
time  classes.  While  brief  periods  in  the  of¬ 
fice  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  no  time  at 
all,  sporadic  job  assignments  destroy  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  service  so  necessary  to  the  em¬ 
ployer.  If  the  employer  thinks  of  the  school 
as  a  place  where  he  can  secure  temporary 
workers,  much  of  the  work  to  which  he 
will  assign  them  will  be  of  a  routine  nature, 
and  consequently  of  doubtful  value  to  the 
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student.  The  co-operative  student  should  riods  of  time,  the  teacher  is  confronted  with 
spend  extended  periods  on  the  job,  perhaps  perplexing  problems  of  classroom  manage- 
not  less  than  two  weeks  at  a  time,  if  the  ment. 

employer  is  to  be  expected  to  assign  him  Perhaps  other  communities  have  ap* 
the  kind  of  work  we  know  to  be  of  value.  proached  the  problem  of  fusing  theory  with 
Furthermore,  if  the  student  is  out  of  classes  practice  as  has  York,  Nebraska.  If  so,  we 
at  irregular  intervals  for  indeterminate  pe-  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

The  Left-Handed  Student  in  the  High  School  ‘ 

NEIL  LAMB 


OF  THE  1,960  students  enrolled  in  Uni¬ 
versity  High  School  [Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia]  in  the  spring  of  1935,  91  were 
definitely  left-handed,  148  partially  left- 
handed  or  ambidextrous,  48  definitely  ambi¬ 
dextrous,  and  1,673  right-handed. 

This  distribution  roughly  concurs  with 
findings  of  other  studies  dealing  with  gen¬ 
eral  populations.  Handedness  apparently 
approximates  a  curve  of  normal  distribution, 
with  relatively  few  acutely  left-handed  and 
a  considerably  larger  number  more  or  less 
ambidextrous.  Many  of  the  normally  am¬ 
bidextrous  may  become  notably  right- 
handed  because  of  adaptation  to  the  dom¬ 
inantly  right-handed  environment. 

However,  when  287  out  of  1,960  pupils 
were  involved  in  considering  handedness  as 
a  factor  in  high  school  experience,  the  num¬ 
ber  is  truly  significant  in  a  school  whose 
philosophy  stresses  attention  to  individual 
differences. 

A  more  detailed  study  of  one  grade  group 
of  324  students  revealed  23  left-handed  in 
writing.  Sixty-eight  others  reported  sig¬ 
nificant  left-handedness  in  other  activities — 
eating,  sawing,  throwing,  brushing  teeth, 
threading  needles,  etc.  Of  the  left-handed 
writers  in  this  grade  group,  78  per  cent  had 
received  no  instructions  in  left-handed  writ- 
ing. 

Among  the  particular  problems  listed  by 
left-handed  students,  43  per  cent  mentioned 
writing  on  tablet-arm  chairs,  and  22  per 
cent  participating  in  physical  education  ac¬ 
tivities.  Suggested  adaptations  in  the  school 
received  from  left-handed  students  included 

*  Reprinted  from  The  Education  Digest,  Septem¬ 
ber,  1940.  Originally  published  in  the  University 
High  School  Journal,  April,  1940. 


left-handed  tablet-arm  chairs;  use  of  desks 
as  in  study  halls;  class  for  left-handed  stu¬ 
dents  in  one  row;  left-handed  equipment; 
lighting  from  both  sides  of  room;  left- 
handed  teachers;  class  instruction  for  the 
left-handed;  special  instructions  in  left- 
handed  writing.  .  .  . 

With  regard  to  furniture  and  equipment 
for  left-handed  students,  the  writer  has 
started  an  investigation.  In  most  schools 
no  provision  is  made  for  left-handed  equip¬ 
ment  of  any  sort.  With  the  extended  use 
of  tablet-arm  chairs,  the  need  for  accommo¬ 
dation  of  left-handed  students  increases; 
desks,  obviously,  present  no  great  problem. 

With  regard  to  lighting,  windows  and 
seats  are  arranged  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  majority.  However,  certain  adaptations 
are  feasible.  Because  educational  efficiency 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  vision,  it  might 
be  of  value  to  investigate  the  effect  of  school 
experience  on  left-handed  students;  no  com¬ 
plete  information  is  available  now. 

Neither  have  the  instructional  aspects  of 
handedness  been  properly  investigated.  The 
author  found  a  left-handed  student  in  me¬ 
chanical  drawing  who  was  doing  failing 
work.  A  few  suggestions  as  to  left-hand¬ 
ed  methods  of  working  permitted  him  to  ex¬ 
cel  in  performance.  What  of  the  other 
manipulative  activities  of  school  experience.^ 
Would  studied  adaptation  of  certain  instruc¬ 
tion  for  left-handed  students  result  in  in¬ 
creased  educational  efficiency.^  .  .  . 

Freedom  to  be  left-handed  is  insufficient. 
The  individual  must  be  educated  in  left- 
handedness.  Left-handed  students  in  the 
schools  have  a  right  to  equipment,  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  guidance  that  is  adequate  to  their 
needs. 


JANUARY,  1941 
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ANNOUNCING  THE  FOURTH  ANt 

Open  to  All  Business  Students  ^ 


CONTEST  RULES  IN  BRIEF 

1.  A  school  may  compete  in  one  or  mo:e 
divisions  of  the  contest. 

2.  Papers  are  to  be  submitted  in  "clubN' 
only.  A  club  consists  of  all  the  papers  from 
one  school  in  one  subject.  Without  excep¬ 
tion,  a  club  must  consist  of  at  least  ten  so¬ 
lutions.  Solutions  may  not  be  submitted 
singly. 

3.  The  official  contest  projects  and  com¬ 
plete  rules  will  be  published  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary,  1941,  issue  of  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World  and  will  also  be  reprinted  in 
leaflet  form  for  sale  to  students  at  1  cent 
a  copy.  One  copy  of  the  reprint  will  be 
sent  free  to  each  teacher  who  requests  it. 

4.  The  contest  closes  April  1,  1941. 

5.  The  contest  judges  will  be  Clyde  1. 
Blanchard,  Dorothy  M.  Johnson,  Milton 
Briggs,  Claudia  Garvey,  and  Rhoda  Tracy. 

PREVIOUS  CUP  WINNERS 

Business  Letter  Writing,  College 
1938;  Women’s  College,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Greensboro.  1939:  Central 
Y.M.C.A.  College,  Chicago.  1940:  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute. 
Business  Letter  Writing,  High  School 
1938:  Township  High  School,  Joliet,  III. 
1939,  1940;  High  School,  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex. 

Bookkeeping 

1938:  Immaculate  Conception  Commercial 
School,  New  York  City.  1939,  1940:  Edge- 
wood  High  School,  Madison,  Wis. 

Business  Fundamentals 
1938;  St.  Paul’s  School,  Reading,  Pa.  1939: 
Sacred  Heart  School,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 
1940:  Saint  Ann’s  Academy,  Marlboro, 
Mass. 

Business  Personality 
1939:  High  School,  Chatham,  N.  Y.  1940: 
St.  Mary’s  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Office  Practice 

1939;  St.  Mary’s  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
1940:  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Wau¬ 
watosa,  Wis. 


6  SILVER  TROPHY  CUPSk 


c 


Six  Silver  Troph 
Six  $5  Cash  Ai^n 
Eighteen  ^3  Cash 
Seventy-two  ^2  CaslijAi 
Six  $10  Cash 


Ain 


Six  $5  Cash  Aird 


ENTER  YOUR  PUPILS  IN^ 


Business  Personality  Division.  All  stu 
dents  who  expect  to  go  into  business  shouU 
enter. 

Bookkeeping  Division.  Both  beginning 
and  advanced  students  may  enter. 


C 

S( 

tc 


Business  Fundamentals  Division.  All 
classes  are  eligible;  this  contest  is  especially 
attractive  to  students  of  junior  business  train 
ing  and  business  arithmetic. 


re 

vi 

ti( 


Business  Letter  Writing  Division 
High  Schools.  All  classes  in  any  subject  in 
public  or  parochial  schools  may  enter. 


pa 
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NUAL  B.E.W.  PROJECT  CONTEST 

r  No  Entrance  Fee  Required 


•SKND  108  CASH  AWARDS 

)h\jCups  for  Schools 
Avrds  for  Students 
sh  Iv^ards  for  Students 
.wards  for  Students 
Airds  for  Teachers 
Aids  for  Teachers 


least  one  division 


ling 

All 

:ially 

:rain- 

SION. 

:t  in 


Business  Letter  Writing  Division, 
Colleges.  All  classes  in  private  business 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  are  eligible 
to  enter. 

Office  Practice  Division.  For  both  sec¬ 
retarial  and  nonsecretarial  students.  No  pre¬ 
vious  business  study  is  required.  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  are  given. 

Although  the  transcription  projects  are  a 
part  of  the  regular  service,  there  will  be  no 
transcription  division  in  the  contest  this  year. 


The  Business  Education  World  an¬ 
nounces  the  fourth  annual  project  con¬ 
test  for  students  of  business  subjects. 
The  six  divisions  of  the  contest  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  all  students  of  business  to  partici¬ 
pate. 

According  to  the  contest  rules,  entire 
classes  share  in  the  work  and  excitement  of 
the  contest.  Each  student  carries  his  part 
of  the  responsibility,  and  all  share  the  thrill 
of  achievement. 

The  contest  projects  are  practical  business 
problems,  similar  to  the  B.E.W.  projects, 
which  are  available  all  during  the  school  year 
and  for  which  handsome  Certificates  of 
Achievement  are  awarded.  (See  page  ii). 
Students  who  enter  the  contest  may  also  ob¬ 
tain  Certificates  of  Achievement  by  paying 
the  10-cent  examination  fee. 

If  you  plan  to  enter  your  classes  in  one 
or  more  of  the  contest  divisions,  or  if  you 
would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  year- 
round  B.E.W.  project  service  with  its  plan 
for  certificate  awards,  fill  in  and  mail  im¬ 
mediately  the  form  printed  on  page  390. 

Prizes  for  Schools,  Students,  Teachers 
(In  each  of  the  six  divisions) 

A  silver  trophy  cup  to  the  school  winning 
first  place. 

$10  cash  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers) 
of  the  group  placing  first. 

$5  cash  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the 
group  placing  second. 

$5  to  the  individual  winning  student. 

$3  to  each  of  the  next  three  student  win¬ 
ners. 

$2  to  each  of  the  next  twelve  student 
winners. 

The  twenty-five  highest  ranking  schools  in 
each  division  will  be  awarded  special  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Superior  Achievement. 

Watch  for  complete  contest  rules  and 
projects  in  the  February  B.E.W.! 


Are  You  Taking  Advantage  of  the 


CCORDING  to  the  B.E.W.  Tran¬ 
scription  Project  examining  com¬ 
mittee,  the  teachers  who  have  sub¬ 
mitted  transcripts  have  followed  the  instruc¬ 
tions  very  well,  and  few  papers  have  failed 
to  warrant  transcription  certificates. 

Disqualifying  Errors 
The  following  kinds  of  disqualifying  er¬ 
rors  have  been  found  on  papers  submitted: 

Uncorrected  Typographical  Errors.  Even 
though  the  typographical  errors  could  be 
readily  corrected,  the  letter  is  not  considered 
mailable  until  the  correction  is  made.  Some 
of  these  errors  found  by  the  examiners  were 
as  follows:  Certaintly  for  certainly;  uring 
for  urging;  wast  for  waste;  sent  for  cent. 
An  extra  minute  or  so,  even  though  it  must 
be  added  to  the  transcribing  time,  should 
be  taken  by  the  student  to  proofread  each 
letter  carefully. 

Spelling  Errors.  Be  sure  that  your  stu¬ 
dents  understand  that  they  may  use  the  dic¬ 
tionary  if  they  wish.  If  a  student  finds  that 
certain  words  are  causing  him  trouble  re¬ 
peatedly,  perhaps  he  should  make  a  list  of 
these  words  that  he  can  keep  with  him. 
The  ideal  situation  is  for  each  student  to 
have  his  own  small  dictionary.  Words  mis¬ 
spelled  in  the  November  project  were: 
persuaded,  occasions,  permanent. 

Division  of  Words.  Words  that  were  in¬ 
correctly  divided  at  the  end  of  the  line 
were:  nothing,  teaching,  correspondence. 
Serious  Deviation  in  Wording.  Such  de¬ 
viations  as  the  following  cause  a  letter  to  be 


Date 

Teacher’s  Name  . . 

School  . 

City  .  State 


No 

Type  student’s  name  as  it  isj 
to  appear  on  the  certificate  | 

Trans. 
Si  eed 

Diet. 

Speed 

1 

2 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

Fig.  I. — Pattern  for  a  Typewritten  Fntrv 
Form. 


unmailable  because  the  meaning  is  changed: 

The  copy  read:  "Would  you  want  to 
spend  every  cent  of  your  allowance  for  one 
whole  week  on  a  fountain  pen.^” 

The  transcript  read:  "Would  you  want  to 
spend  all  of  your  allowance  each  week  on 
a  fountain  pen?" 

Miscellaneous  Errors:  Some  of  the  letters 
examined  were  passed  by  the  committee 
although  they  contained  technical  errors.  For 
example,  a  few  students  omitted  the  commas 
around  the  words  of  direct  address  within 
a  sentence.  Several  students  failed  to  put  a 
question  mark  after  an  interrogation. 

One  of  the  dictation  letters  contained  a 
dependent  clause  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 
Several  students  placed  this  clause  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  following  sentence.  This  is 
a  common  fault  in  transcription  if  students 
are  not  careful  to  place  the  period  mark  in 
their  notes  as  they  take  the  dictation. 

Another  common  practice  of  students  is 
to  strike  a  question  mark  over  a  period. 
Such  a  change  should  never  be  apparent. 

The  leniency  on  the  part  of  the  examining 
committee  is  temporary  only.  As  teachers 
become  more  accustomed  to  the  rules  gov¬ 
erning  the  projects,  there  will  be  no  need 
for  the  continuation  of  this  leniency. 

The  quality  of  the  transcriptions  received 
is  surely  gratifying.  The  examiners  find  it 
a  pleasure  to  award  the  Certificates  of 
Achievement. 

Instructions  for  Mailing  Transcripts 

Mail  transcripts  for  certification,  together 
with  the  10-cent  examination  fee  from  each 
student  submitting  transcripts,  to  the  B.E.W. 
Department  of  Awards,  270  Madison  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York. 

Shorthand  notes  need  not  accompany  tran¬ 
scripts.  If  you  do  not  have  official  entry 
blanks,  use  a  typewritten  blank  following 
the  setup  shown  in  Figure  I. 

Transcripts  of  this  month’s  project  must 
be  received  on  or  before  January  31  to  be 
considered  for  certificates. 

Full  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  monthly 
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Monthly  B.E.W. Transcription  Projects? 

B.E.W.  Transcription  Projects  were  printed  send  to  the  New  York  office  for  the  free 
in  the  November  1940  issue  of  the  Busi-  booklet. 

NESS  Education  World.  They  are  also  Take  advantage  of  the  B.E.W.  transcrip- 
in  the  booklet,  "Effective  Teaching  with  tion  project  service.  Encourage  your  students 
the  B.E.W.  Projects.”  If  you  wish  a  copy,  to  win  Certificates  of  Achievement. 

Dictation  Material  for  the  January  1941 

B.E.W.  TRANSCRIPTION  PROJECT 


Letters  1  and  2  are  to  be  dictated  at  80 
words  a  minute  and  transcribed  for  the 
junior  certificate. 

Letters  1,  2,  and  3  are  to  be  dictated  at 
100  words  a  minute  and  transcribed  for  the 
senior  certificate. 

The  letters  are  counted  in  groups  of  20 
standard  words. 

Inside  Addresses 

(Dictate  these  addresses  before  starting 
to  time  the  take.) 

Letter  No.  1.  Ranger  Stationery  Com¬ 
pany,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

*  Letter  No.  2.  Mr.  John  Link,  Standard 
Products,  Gary,  Indiana. 

I  Letter  No.  3.  Mr.  John  Link,  Standard 
Products,  Gary,  Indiana. 

Letter  No.  1 

Gentlemen : 

The  delay  in  the  shipment  of  our  order 
for  stenographic  supplies  has  not  incon¬ 
venienced^  us  in  any  way.  We  can  fully 
understand  the  reasons  explained  in  your 
letter  received  this  morning. 

Are  we^  correct  in  assuming  that  a  copy 
of  your  booklet  of  typewriting  helps  for 
stenographers  will  be  sent  without^  charge 
with  our  shipment?  We  are  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  your  advice  to  stenographers  re¬ 
garding*  the  handling  of  carbon  paper  when 
making  several  copies.  If  possible,  we 
should  like  to  have  a  copy®  of  the  booklet 
immediately. 

Very  truly  yours. 
Letter  No.  2 

Dear  Mr.  Link: 

We  are  sending  a  copy  of  our  booklet®  of 
typewriting  helps  for  stenographers.  We 


are  glad  to  make  suggestions  regarding  car¬ 
bon  copies.  They  create^  a  problem  in  many 
offices. 

A  number  of  rules  must  be  kept  in  mind 
when  making  several  copies*.  You  must  use 
a  good  grade  of  carbon.  Destroy  old  car¬ 
bon  paper  when  clear  and  distinct  copies  are 
no  longer  produced.®  Handle  the  carbon 
paper  as  little  as  possible. 

Remember  that  an  even  touch  on  the 
typewriter^®  keys  and  good  carbon  paper 
make  clear  carbon  copies.  For  complete  suc¬ 
cess  we  recommend  Ranger  carbon. 

Yours  truly,^^ 

Letter  No.  3 
Dear  Mr.  Link: 

We  are  glad  that  you  find  the  booklet  of 
typewriting  helps  for  stenographers  so  in¬ 
teresting^®  to  your  employees.  You  will 
receive  the  additional  copies  requested. 

We  know  that  clean  erasures  on**  carbon 
copies  are  difficult  to  make.  Try  our  effi¬ 
cient  eraser.  It  is  made  of  soft  rubber  and 
has  a**  fine  edge  so  that  an  erasure  of  only 
one  or  two  letters  can  be  made  without 
smudging. 

Take  care  that  the*®  fingers  do  not  touch 
any  of  the  copy  when  the  erasing  is  being 
done.  This  makes  smudges  and  soils  the 
fingers.*®  The  eraser  should  be  kept  clean 
by  rubbing  it  over  clean  paper  before  ap¬ 
plying  it  to  the  copy. 

Of  course,**  no  erasing  should  be  done 
without  first  inserting  a  clean  erasing  shield 
to  protect  the  other  copies. 

We*®  are  glad  to  help  you  at  any  time. 

Very  truly  yours. 


JANUARY,  1941 
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Abraham  Howland’s  Hardware  Business 

MILTON  BRIGGS 


WOULD  you  believe  it?  There  are 
businessmen  who  do  not  know  how 
much  they  are  worth!  Either  because  they 
have  kept  inadequate  records  of  their  trans¬ 
actions,  or  because  they  have  inaccurate  rec¬ 
ords,  some  businessmen  are  unable  to  tell 
just  how  much  capital  they  have. 

In  this  project  you  are  to  help  Abraham 
Howland  determine  the  net  worth  of  his 
business.  Mr.  Howland  is  the  proprietor  of 
a  small  hardware  store,  and  this  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  second  month  in  business. 
His  bookkeeping  records  to  date  have  been 
meager.  For  the  most  part  they  have  con¬ 
sisted  of  memoranda  on  scraps  of  paper,  in¬ 
voices,  sales  slips,  and  other  business  papers. 

With  the  aid  of  these  notes  and  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  memory,  Mr.  Howland  tells 
you  the  following  story  regarding  his  first 
month  in  the  hardware  business: 

I  drew  $1,300  from  my  bank  account  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1  and  purchased  the  stock  and  fixtures  of 
the  Sampson  Hardware  Q)mpany  at  1861  Main 
Street.  The  fixtures  I  estimated  to  be  worth 
$450  and  the  stock  $850.  That  left  me  a  $200 
cash  balance  on  October  1. 

During  the  month,  I  have  received  $1,147.19 
and  paid  out  $462.94.  (In  figuring  the  cash 
balance  on  October  31,  do  not  forget  to  include 
the  $200  balance  on  hand  October  1.) 

Here  are  some  sales  slips  to  show  what  cus¬ 
tomers  owe  me  today:  O.  A.  Curtis,  $27.92;  J. 
B.  Scott,  $13.42;  Henry  Armitage,  $37.25; 
Brown  &  Shapiro,  $123.25.  I  have  a  promis¬ 
sory  note  which  I  received  from  Brown  & 
Shapiro  on  October  27  to  pay  their  account  in 
full,  $123.25. 

TTiese  bills  show  that  I  owe  the  Northern 


Hardware  Supply  Company  $349.28  on  account; 
$627.77  to  Henry  M.  Crapo  &  Son,  Inc.;  Bow¬ 
man,  Streeter  &  Co.,  $563.66. 

Here  is  a  90-day  promissory  note  I  signed 
yesterday  for  $500  which  I  borrowed  from  Mer¬ 
chants’  National  Bank.  (This  cash  borrowed  is 
included  in  the  month’s  receipts  of  $1,147.19.) 

My  purchases  for  the  month,  according  to 
the  invoices  I  have  checked,  total  $1,822.21. 
(This  amount  includes  accounts  payable  previ¬ 
ously  mentioned.)  I  returned  $17.25  worth  of 
goods  because  they  w-ere  damaged.  Cash  sales 
totaled  $647.19,  and  I  have  already  given  you 
the  sales  slips  showing  charges.  Customers  re¬ 
turned  $8.60  worth  of  merchandise. 

My  electric  light  bill  for  the  month  was 
$6.34,  and  telephone  bill  was  $2.75.  I  have 
one  sales  clerk,  and  I  pay  him  $18  a  week. 
[Multiply  this  by  4.}  I  have  advertised  once  in 
the  newspaper  and  it  cost  me  $9.  Other  ex¬ 
penses  I  have  no  record  of,  but  I  think  $25  would 
be  a  fair  estimate. 

Oh,  yes,  I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you.  Last 
Saturday  I  withdrew  $75  in  cash  for  my  personal 
use.  (The  amount  of  this  withdrawal  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  cash  payments  for  the  month 
previously  stated.) 

Instructions 

1.  Make  a  Trial  Balance  as  of  October  31. 
(This  w'ork  will  be. easier  if  you  set  up  a  skeleton 
"T”  account.) 

2.  Prepare  a  Profit  and  Loss  Statement. 

3.  Prepare  a  Balance  Sheet.  You  may  use 
either  account  form  or  report  form.  Use  pen 
and  ink  or  the  typewriter,  and  regular  book¬ 
keeping  paper  or  plain  white  paper. 

(Mr.  Howland’s  merchandise  inventory  on 
October  31  was  $2,027.70.) 

4.  In  one  paragraph,  not  more  than  100  words, 
tell  Mr.  Howland  what  bookkeeping  records  you 
would  advise  him  to  keep. 


SEND  your  students’  solutions  to  Abraham 
Howland’s  bookkeeping  problem,  with 
the  examination  fee  of  10  cents  for  each 
solution,  to  the  B.E.W.  Awards  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Every  student  whose  solution  is  acceptable 
will  receive  the  beautiful  senior  Certificate 
of  Achievement  and  will  be  welcomed  as  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  Business  Efficiency. 


The  B.E.W.  projects  are  published  in 
booklet  form  on  the  subjects  of  bookkeeping, 
business  fundamentals,  business  letter  writ¬ 
ing,  and  business  personality.  The  booklets 
are  supplied  free  to  users  of  the  B.E.W. 
awards  service.  The  examination  fee  is  10 
cents  a  solution. 

Direct  all  inquiries  regarding  the  B.E.W. 
project  service  to  the  Department  of  Awards, 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Student  Teachers^ 
Department 

Conducted  by 
MARION  M.  LAMB 


This  little  teacher  aims  to  please 
And  therefore  gives  just  A’s  and  B's. 
She  can't  succeed  until  she  learns 
False  labels  bring  in  poor  returns! 


Grading  Students 

NE  of  the  most  unpleasant  tasks  for 
many  of  us  is  the  grading  of  stu¬ 
dents.  When  a  teacher  applies  her¬ 
self  thoughtfully  to  this  duty,  she  faces  the 
fact  that  any  attempt  to  grade  boys  and 
girls  in  terms  of  subject  matter  is  sure  to 
highlight  certain  fundamental  inequalities. 

Nevertheless,  marks  must  be  issued  and 
students  must  be  passed  or  failed.  If  they 
are  passed,  usually  they  must  be  labeled  in 
transit  as  excellent,  superior,  average,  or 
poor.  Those  labels,  desirable  or  undesir¬ 
able  though  they  may  be,  should  reveal 
something  more  about  the  pupil  than  his 
ability  or  inability  to  extract  a  good  mark 
from  the  teacher. 

But  what,  exactly,  should  a  mark  reveal? 
Should  it  be  based  primarily  upon  conduct? 
Upon  mastery  of  subject  matter?  Upon  per¬ 
sonality  ? 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  wide  range 
of  student  qualities  upon  which  teachers 
base  their  grades,  I  quote  C.  W.  Odell’s 
conclusions’  from  research  on  the  factors 
determining  the  marks  given  by  teachers: 

There  is  wide  divergence  of  practice  as  to 
what  elements  should  enter  into  the  determination 
of  marks  given  by  teachers.  In  a  general  way,  it 
has  usually  been  assumed  that  the  marks  as¬ 
signed  were  intended  to  be  indicative  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  pupils’  knowledge  or 


‘C.  W.  Odell.  Traditional  Examinations  and 
New-Type  Tests,  The  Century  Company,  New 
York,  1928. 
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ach.evement  in  the  subjects  in  question;  that  is, 
for  example,  it  was  assumed  that  a  high  mark  in 
reading  meant  that  the  pupil  was  a  good  reader, 
a  low  mark  in  spelling  that  he  could  not  spell 
very  well,  and  so  forth.  While  this  assumption 
is  in  the  main  true,  more  careful  analysis  and 
investigation  have  shown  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  elements  enter  into  the  determination 
of  marks  and  that  these  elements  are  not  the 
same  with  different  teachers  nor  are  they  given 
the  same  weight. 

Among  the  factors  which  enter  into  determin¬ 
ing  marks,  those  in  the  following  list  may  be 
mentioned  .  .  .  final  attainment  at  the  end  of 
the  semester  or  term;  attitude  toward  work; 
degree  of  interest  manifested;  amount  of  effort  put 
forth;  general  intelligence;  character  and  per¬ 
sonality;  amount  of  improvement  manifested; 
quality  of  work  done;  quantity  of  work  done; 
ability  to  do  subsequent  work  in  the  same  sub¬ 
ject;  amount  of  initiative  shown;  seriousness  of 
purpose;  degree  of  preparation  or  study  of  stu¬ 
dent;  final  examination;  daily  class  work;  all 
written  work;  combinations  of  oral  work,  written 
work,  and  examinations  in  various  proportions. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  marks  mean  little 
except  (perhaps)  to  the  teachers  who  give 
them!  Teachers  should  get  together  and 
decide  what  student  qualities  and  achieve¬ 
ments  they  should  attempt  to  measure. 

Marks  in  Business  Education 

Because  school  marks  are  still  sometimes 
decisive  factors  in  employment  situations, 
it  is  especially  important  that  grades  in  vo¬ 
cational  subjects  be  accurate  and  based  upon 
vocational  objectives. 

The  following  grading  plan,  worked  out 
and  used  successfully  at  the  University  High 
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School  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  seems 
very  well  adapted  to  the  vocational  aims  of 
business  subjects.  Furthermore,  the  defini¬ 
tions  are  so  clear  and  simple  that  they  could 
be  posted  on  a  classroom  bulletin  board  for 
student  reference. 

Grade  of  A 

1.  Scholarship  (or  skill) — Exceeding  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  instructor. 

2.  Initiative — Contributions  exceeding  the  as¬ 
signment. 

3.  Attitude — Positive  benefit  to  the  class. 

4.  Co-operation — Forwarding  all  group  activi¬ 
ties. 

5.  Individual  Improvement — Actual  and  notice¬ 
able. 

Grade  of  B 

1.  Scholarship  (or  skill) — Accurate  and  com¬ 
plete. 

2.  Initiative — Stimulating  desirable  achieve¬ 
ments. 

3.  Attitude — Proper  and  beneficial. 

4.  Co-operation — Effective  in  group  work. 

5.  Individual  Improvement — showing  progress. 

Grade  of  C 

1.  Work  in  general  of  medium  quality. 

2.  Work  quite  strong  in  one  or  more  items, 
but  weak  in  others. 

Grade  of  D  (This  grade  might  be  produced  by 
any  variety  or  combination  of  weaknesses  as  the 
definition  suggests.) 

1.  Scholarship  (or  skill) — Barely  meeting  as¬ 
signments. 

2.  Initiative — Uncertain,  not  usually  manifest. 

3.  Attitude — ^Not  objectionable,  usually  neutral. 

4.  Co-operation — ^Not  positive  nor  very  effec¬ 
tive. 

5.  Individual  Improvement — Slight,  not  posi¬ 
tive. 

Grade  of  E  (This  is  a  failing  grade,  and  since  it 
may  result  from  any  number  of  weaknesses,  it  is 
not  defined.) 

If  you  use  a  plan  such  as  this,  the  actual 
weighting  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  factors  will  depend  upon  your  personal 
philosophy  concerning,  the  importance  of 
personal  attributes  in  relation  to  the  subjects 
you  are  teaching. 

Grading  Students  on  Scholarship 
OR  Skill 

1.  Each  day  the  teacher  should  check  in  all 
home  work  papers  and  examine  them  sufficiently 
to  know  whether  or  not  the  entire  assignment  has 
been  completed  in  acceptable  form. 

•C.  W.  Odell,  Op.  cit. 


2.  In  academic  subjects,  as  contrasted  to  skill 
subjects,  it  is  recommended  that* 

a.  A  single  examination  should  never  count  for 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  mark  given  nor 
for  more  than  25  per  cent. 

b.  All  written  examinations  and  tests  together 
should  not  count  for  less  than  25  per  cent 
nor  more  than  50  per  cent. 

c.  Oral  class  work  from  day  to  day  should  nol 
count  for  less  than  33y3  per  cent,  and  oral 
and  written  daily  work  (in  contrast  to  tests 
and  examinations)  should  count  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  final  grade. 

d.  Instead  of  marking  students  on  every  oral 
recitation,  marks  should  be  taken  on  all  long 
recitations,  such  as  topical  reports  and  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  only  occasionally  on  short 
recitations.  One  or  two  marks  a  week  on 
oral  work  should  be  adequate. 

3.  In  the  skill  subjects,  oral  recitations  count 
for  little  or  nothing.  Any  grade  given  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  based  upon  daily  achievement  and 
progress  rather  than  upon  one  or  two  tests. 

4.  Grading  in  vocational  subjects  should  be  in 
terms  of  vocational  objectives.  For  example, 
transcription  students  should  be  graded  on  their 
ability  to  produce  a  satisfactory  number  of  mail- 
able  letters  in  a  specified  period  of  time.  These 
letters  should  be  complete  with  envelopes  and  en¬ 
closures  in  accordance  with  business  standards. 

5.  A  term  mark  should  be  based  upon  all 
phases  of  the  subject  matter  covered.  To  use  an 
extreme  illustration:  no  teacher  would  sensibly 
base  a  grade  in  beginning  shorthand  solely  on 
brief-form  tests;  she  would  have  marks  on  the 
student’s  .ibility  to  read  assigned  plate  material, 
to  read  new  plate  material,  to  read  his  own  notes, 
to  write  practical  -contextual  material  from  the 
textbook  and  from  dictation,  to  read  and  write 
brief  forms,  to  transcribe  notes  from  the  textbook 
and  from  his  own  notebook. 

6.  Preferably  there  should  be  two  marks  a 
week  for  each  student  in  each  class,  or  more 
than  two  marks;  one  mark  a  week  is  a  minimum. 

What  About  the  Distribution  Curve? 

You’ll  not  be  alone  in  any  argument  you 
advance  for  or  against  the  normal  distribu¬ 
tion  curve,  which  is,  as  you  know,  a  the¬ 
oretical  curve  on  which  approximately  7  per 
cent  of  your  marks  are  A’s;  21  per  cent, 
B’s;  44  per  cent  Cs;  21  per  cent  D’s;  and 
7  per  cent  £’s.®  Administrators  love  this 
curve;  and  if  you  believe  in  expediency,  you 
will  scan  your  grade  sheets  with  a  search¬ 
ing  eye  for  unbalanced  percentages. 

One  absolutely  guaranteed  way  of  making 


*W.  A.  McCall,  Measurement.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  1939. 
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test  results  fit  the  distribution  curve  is  to 
take  the  highest  7  per  cent  of  your  scores 
and  label  them  A,  regardless  of  the  quality 
of  the  papers.  The  next  21  per  cent  will 
be  B’s,  and  so  forth. 

Some  teachers  contend  that  such  marking 
is  valid  in  that  it  shows  relative  rank  among 
pupils,  but  one  can  easily  see  that  this  prac¬ 
tice,  consistently  followed,  could  result  in 
misrepresentation  of  student  ability. 

Let  us  say  that  the  grade  C  in  our  school, 
translated  into  a  percentage  range,  repre¬ 
sents  the  span  from  80  per  cent  to  87  per 
cent. 

But  C,  in  Miss  Blank’s  class,  may  actu¬ 
ally  represent  the  range  from  58  to  68  per 
cent,  because,  for  several  reasons  that  should 
be  corrected  rather  than  concealed  by  a  dis¬ 
tribution  curve,  all  the  students  in  Miss 
Blank’s  class  have  been  making  low  scores 
on  written  work. 

There  is,  however,  a  constructive  place 
for  the  normal  distribution  curve  in  any 
teacher’s  calculations.  If  you  wish  to  check 
your  testing  devices,  do  this:  Scale  your  test 
scores,  translate  the  scores  into  percentages 
and  letter  symbols,  and  then  check  the  final 
results  with  the  normal  distribution  curve. 

If  most  of  your  grades  fall  within  the 
A-B  groups,  the  conclusion  is  not  that  the 
students  and  teacher  are  exceptionally  com¬ 
petent,  but,  rather,  that  the  test  was  tcx) 
easy  to  reveal  the  differences  in  individual 
learning.  If  too  many  of  the  marks  are  low, 
the  test  was  too  difficult  for  the  group,  or 
perhaps  it  was  not  in  line  with  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given  in  class. 

Grading  Systems 

Here  is  a  favorite  question  on  grading: 
"When  you  teach  in  a  school  that  groups 
students  according  to  ability,  how  can  you 
have  a  fair  marking  system?  Obviously  an 
A  in  the  bright  group  represents  a  higher 
standard  of  achievement  than  an  A  in  the 
average  or  slow  group.” 

There  is  an  answer.  Most  schools  that 
group  students  according  to  ability  use  a 
compound  marking  system.  A^  indicates  an 
A  in  the  superior  group;  A^  indicates  an  A 
in  the  middle  group;  A^  indicates  an  A  in 
the  slow  group,  and  interpretation  of  these 


marks  is  based  primarily  upon  the  group 
designation. 

There  are  other  compound  marking  sys¬ 
tems  based  on  intelligence  scores  and 
achievement  tests.  McCall*  lists  and  ex¬ 
plains  five  types  of  marking  systems:  the 
percentage,  the  frequency  distribution,  the 
mean  deviation,  the  M-score,  and  the  G-score 
or  age-score  marking  system. 

The  one  essential  of  any  system  you  choose 
or  devise  for  yourself  is  that  you  understand 
it  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  explain  it  to  your 
principal  or  to  students,  should  the  occasion 
arise  (and  it  will  arise). 

In  Conclusion 

Because  of  space  limitations,  this  paper 
must  come  to  a  close.  We  have  not  touched 
upon  the  controversial  issue  "to  grade  or  not 
to  grade”;  chiefly  because  the  movement  to 
reduce  grades  to  two  simple  letters,  S  for 
satisfactory  and  U  for  unsatisfactory,  has  not 
swept  the  country  as  scheduled,  probably  be¬ 
cause  that  system  is  too  often  satisfactory  to 
teachers  and  unsatisfactory  to  students  and 
parents. 

We  have  not  gone  into  the  subject  of  tech- 
niques  of  testing,  because  that  is  a  broad 
topic  which  requires  separate,  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Two  closing  observations:  first,  a  mark 
should  not  be  used  as  a  weapon  against  a 
student.  The  teacher  who  gives  a  capable 
pupil  a  failing  grade  because  of  the  pupil’s 
behavior  in  her  room  is  giving  herself  a  fail¬ 
ing  grade  as  a  teacher  in  the  principal’s  office 
and,  moreover,  that  teacher  is  likely  to  suffer 
the  embarrassment  of  having  her  grades 
changed  in  the  office.  Of  course  that 
wouldn’t  happen  to  any  of  us  (we  hope) . 

Second,  if  for  any  one  of  a  number  of 
good  reasons  you  find  yourself  in  a  quan¬ 
dary  about  marks,  start  grading  and  classify¬ 
ing  your  class  by  sorting  out  the  C  pupils — 
that  is,  the  average  pupils — scaling  up  to  the 
better-than-average  and  superior  and  down 
to  the  near-failures  and  failures.  If  you  fol¬ 
low  this  plan,  your  results  are  more  likely 
to  follow  the  normal  distribution  curve  than 
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the  results  frequently  obtained  by  scaling 
from  A  downward. 

For  Your  Spare  Moments 

Anticipating  your  work  as  a  full-time 
teacher,  make  out  a  statement  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  each  grade  (A,  B,  C,  D,  E)  for 
1'ypewriting  I,  Typewriting  II,  Typ>ewriting 
III,  Typewriting  IV,  Shorthand  I,  Short¬ 
hand  II,  Shorthand  III,  Shorthand  I\'. 

For  example,  your  statement  for  the  grade 
of  A  in  Typewriting  I  might  read  like  this: 

The  A  pupil  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester 
in  Typewriting  must  show: 

Skill:  Ability  to  type  at  a  rate  of  25  words  a 
minute  for  10  minutes  with  no  more  than  five 
errors,  using  correct  techniques  of  typewriting. 

Knowledge:  Ability  to  use  the  typewriter  effi¬ 
ciently  and  intelligently  and  to  name  each  part 
of  the  machine.  .  .  .  Ability  to  center  material 
attractively  on  a  page  or  part  of  a  page.  .  .  . 
Ability  to  use  error  analysis  charts  and  remedial 
drills  for  self-help. 

Initiative:  Evidence  of  desire  to  practice  type¬ 
writing  outside  of  the  typewriting  period.  .  .  . 
Evidence  of  desire  to  assume  reasonable  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  care  of  machines  and  the  typewriting 


room,  to  contribute  to  the  bulletin  board  display. 

Attitude:  Maintenance  of  high  standards  in 
habits  of  work,  neatness,  and  final  results.  Self- 
criticism  leading  to  self-improvement.  .  .  .  Re¬ 
liability  in  marking  errors,  reporting  scores,  prac¬ 
ticing  remedial  drills.  .  .  .  Constructive  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others. 

Cooperation:  Cooperation  with  the  teacher 
in  following  directions  and  suggestions,  in  shar¬ 
ing  responsibility  for  equipment  and  the  type¬ 
writing  laboratory.  .  .  .  Consideration  for  class¬ 
mates,  shown  by  self-reliance  and  unobtrusiveness 
in  work. 

Individual  Improvement:  Competition  with 
one’s  own  record.  The  A  student  knows  that  he 
is  not  competing  with  his  neighbor,  but  with  him¬ 
self,  and  he  seeks  to  improve  his  record  daily. 

Docs  this  sound  like  too  much  work?  It 
is  tedious,  we’ll  admit,  but  w'c’re  sure  that  if 
you  write  your  standards  so  clearly  and  con¬ 
cretely  that  they  could  be  posted  on  a  bulle¬ 
tin  board  for  students,  you’ll  not  regret  your 
time  and  labor.  Your  standards  may  change 
somewhat  next  year,  according  to  your  class¬ 
es,  situation,  and  most  recent  ideas,  but  you 
will  at  least  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
concrete  grading  system  this  year. 

Incidentally,  a  good  syllabus  will  help  you. 


Some  Hxcerpts  from  Prize-Winning  Contest  Papers 


IN  the  December  B.E.W.  we  published 
some  comments  taken  from  the  winning 
papers  in  the  contest  for  student-teachers, 
announced  in  October.  Here  are  some  ad¬ 
ditional  excerpts. 

•  •  The  second  teacher  recognized  the  worth 

of  student  activity  and  made  definite  and  suc¬ 
cessful  attempts  to  make  the  students  the  center 
of  the  class.  She  wove  the  lesson  around  the 
students  and  did  not  try  to  mold  the  students 
to  fit  the  lesson,  as  did  the  teacher  of  the  first 
lesson. 

In  my  opinion,  the  source  of  the  first  teacher’s 
difficulties  lay  in  the  fact  that  she  was  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  aware  of  the  different  steps  in  the  learn¬ 
ing  process  and  did  not  realize  that  she  should 
bring  the  rule  from  the  abstract  into  the  con¬ 
crete,  in  order  that  the  students  might  more 
easily  understand  it.  .  .  . 

She  was  too  much  concerned  with  what  she 
was  teaching  and  not  enough  with  how  she 
was  teaching  and  whether  or  not  the  students 
were  learning  from  her  teaching. 

The  second  teacher’s  success  was  due  to  her 
knowledge  of  subject  matter  and  of  human  char¬ 
acter,  and  to  her  ability  to  adapt  the  lesson  to 


fit  the  students.  She  considered  the  students  as 
individuals  and  not  as  just  a  group  to  be  taught 
a  certain  rule.  She  employed  effective  methods 
of  motivating  the  class.  She  used  her  profes¬ 
sional  as  w'ell  as  her  academic  training. — \X'en- 
dell  A.  Blair. 

•  •  It  seems  that  the  first  teacher  rushed 
through  the  lesson  too  swiftly,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  I  believe  the  second  teacher  could  have  had 
as  good  a  lesson  by  going  a  little  faster. 

I  do  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  write  the 
rule  on  the  board  when  it  was  given  in  the 
book,  but  it  might  be  understood  more  easily  by 
some  students  if  parts  of  it  were  placed  on  the 
board  and  explained  one  at  a  time  so  they  would 
not  have  to  try  to  digest  the  whole  rule  at  one 
time. — Leona  Elsberry. 

•  •  The  procedure  of  the  first  class  was  teacher- 
centered  because  the  teacher  acted  as  a  dictator 
rather  than  as  a  guide.  The  procedure  of  the 
second  class  was  student-centered,  with  the  teacher 
acting  as  a  guide  and  helper. 

The  second  teacher  understood  that  pupils,  not 
subject  matter,  must  be  taught.  She  had  a 
real  sympathy  and  understanding  of  human  na¬ 
ture  and  the  best  methods  of  human  learning. 
— Frances  Gallagher. 
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OUR  check  for  $20  and  our  congratula¬ 
tions  have  already  been  sent  to  Sister  M. 
Dionysia,  of  the  Josephinum  High  School, 
Chicago,  for  winning  first  prize  in  our 
"Business  Inventions”  contest,  announced  in 
this  department  in  October.  In  her  letter 
submitting  her  contest  entry.  Sister  Dionysia 
said: 

The  members  of  our  shorthand  club,  the  Co- 
dettcs,  have  enjoyed  doing  this  work  with  me, 
and  we  profited  greatly  by  the  discoveries  that 
we  made. 

She  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  here,  be¬ 
cause  if  a  contest  is  to  have  any  educational 
value,  the  pupils  must  get  more  benefit  out 
of  preparing  the  contest  paper  than  they  ever 
would  out  of  any  prize  they  might  win. 

A  check  for  $10  and  our  congratulations 
have  been  sent  to  Miss  Ruby  Lindberg  of 
the  joint  Union  High  Sch(X)l  and  Junior 
College,  of  Reedley,  California. 

In  her  letter  that  came  with  the  contest 
paper.  Miss  Lindberg  said: 

If  my  class  is  fortunate  enough  to  win  a  prize, 
the  money  will  be  spent  to  fill  a  school  bus  with 
gas  to  take  the  twenty-two  of  us  to  San  Francisco 
to  see  some  of  these  modem  devices  that  we 
have  studied  about  but  do  not  have  opportunity 
to  see  in  a  small  rural  town. 

We  have  enjoyed  our  research  and  our  efforts. 

I  don’t  know  how  far  Reedley  is  from 
San  Francisco,  but  I  hope  our  check  will  get 
them  there  and  back,  with  an  ice-cream  soda 
along  the  way. 

This  month  we  won’t  have  space  to  quote 
from  the  papers,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  use 


some  of  this  material  s(X)n,  because  all  the 
papers  submitted  were  very  interesting.  Some 
of  the  papers  were  profusely  illustrated;  I 
wish  I  could  let  you  see  the  illustrations,  as 
well  as  read  the  stories. 

For  this  month,  therefore,  I  shall  have  to 
be  content  with  listing  the  two  prize  winners 
mentioned  above  and  the  winners  of  honor¬ 
able  mention.  Here  is  the  complete  list. 

First  Prize,  $20 

Sister  M.  Dionysia,  Josephinum  High  School, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Second  Prize,  $10 

Ruby  Lindberg,  Joint  Union  High  School  and 
Junior  College,  Reedley,  California. 

Honorable  Mention 

Sister  William  James,  St.  Joseph  High  School, 
North  Adams,  Massachusetts. 

Mildred  B.  Kies,  Midland  College,  Fremont, 
Nebraska. 

Helen  M.  Williams,  South  Huntingdon  High 
School,  Ruffsdale,  Pennsylvania. 

Agnes  Benson,  Junior  High  School,  Maywood, 
New  Jersey. 

Mary  Edna  Seanor,  High  School,  Shinglehouse, 
Pennsylvania, 

Sister  Mary  Areta,  The  Hallahan  Catholic  Girls’ 
High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Ernestine  Armpriester,  High  School,  Tipp  City, 
Ohio. 

Sister  Leonilla,  St.  Adalbert  Commercial  School, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

OUR  IN'TERESTING  CONTEMPOR¬ 
ARY,  The  Clearing  House,  quotes  a  letter 
from  one  of  its  contributors,  Leon  Ormond, 
an  English  teacher  in  Arts  High  School, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Ormond  says: 

I  have  a  couple  of  classes  of  children  with 
I.Q.’s  of  80  and  less.  Now  I  have  been  getting 
some  very  lovely  poetry  from  these  groups.  One 
boy,  for  example,  handed  me  a  fourteen-line  poem 
that  contained  thirty-one  errors  in  spelling  and 
grammar.  But  with  these  corrected,  it  might 
easily  be  passed  off  as  an  unpublished  poem  by 
Carl  Sandburg.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that 
if  you  go  about  it  properly,  you  can  get  blood 
from  a  turnip. 

Maybe  it  shows  that  you  can  get  blood 
from  a  turnip,  but  it  also  indicates  that  you 
will  probably  never  get  mailable  transcripts 
from  a  junior  poet! 

SWEET  REASONABLENESS  never  won 
a  crusade.  That  must  be  why  some  of  the 
consumer-education  folks  display  so  little  of 
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that  attribute.  They  probably  feel  that  their 
best  chance  to  make  a  dent  in  the  situation  is 
to  become  and  remain  a  ball  of  fire.  While 
such  tactics  may  be  necessary  to  get  the 
movement  started,  they  certainly  harm  con¬ 
sumer  education  in  the  eyes  of  many  educa¬ 
tors  and  businessmen — and  many  consumers, 
too,  for  that  matter. 

Granted  all  the  reasonable  claims  of  the 
consumer-education  movement,  still  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  was  the  businessman 
himself  who  first  said  "The  customer  is  al¬ 
ways  right.”  The  consumer-education  ex¬ 
tremist,  however,  sometimes  seems  to  give 
the  impression  that  he  is  going  one  step  far¬ 
ther,  that  he  is  also  saying,  "The  business¬ 
man  is  always  wrong.” 

A  sane,  sensible  program  of  consumer  ed¬ 
ucation  is  fine — we’re  all  for  it.  Can’t  we 
remember,  though,  that  it  was  the  business¬ 
men  themselves  who  first  introduced  most 
of  the  reforms  into  business.^ 

There  was  a  time  when  the  retail  stores 
marked  their  prices  in  code.  Why?  So  they 
could  tell  the  consumer  any  price  the  traffic 
would  bear  and  haggle  with  him  until  a  com¬ 
promise  was  reached.  Who  was  it  that  first 
introduced  the  one-price  system,  with  the 
prices  plainly  marked  ?  It  was  a  great  New 
York  department  store  owner. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  customer  had 
to  watch  his  step,  because,  once  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  purchase  was  taken  from  the  store, 
there  was  nothing  he  could  do  about  it.  Who 
was  it  that  introduced  the  plan  of  almost 
unconditional  exchange  or  refund  within  a 
reasonable  period?  The  retail  merchant. 

And  who  is  it  that  abuses  the  privilege 
every  day  of  every  year?  The  consumer, 
who  insists  that  he  never  used  the  obviously 
used  goods,  or  who  insists  that  the  goods 
should  be  accepted  for  return  and  refund 
long  after  the  reasonable  time  limit  of  the 
store  has  been  expired.  Who  is  it  who 
orders  three  dresses,  knowing  all  the  time 
that  she  has  no  intention  of  keeping  more 
than  one?  The  consumer,  of  course. 

Any  proper  program  of  consumer  educa¬ 
tion  should  recognize  that  there  are  some 
faults  on  both  sides.  Consumer  education 
should  not  mean  education  against  business. 
Consumer  education  should  mean  the  educa¬ 


tion  of  the  consumer  to  take  full  advantage 
of  his  rights  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  accord 
to  others  their  rights  in  the  fullest  degree. 

SPEAKING  OF  CONSUMER  EDUCA¬ 
TION  reminds  me  of  one  of  the  best  true 
stories  I  know.  A  good  friend  of  mine  was 
invited  to  address  an  adult-education  group 
on  the  subject  of  consumer  education. 

The  talk  was  delivered  to  an  unusually  in¬ 
tent  audience.  But  when  the  discussion  be¬ 
gan,  it  was  immediately  obvious  that  the  au¬ 
dience  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  talk  at  all.  One  student  arose 
and  discussed  the  speaker’s  voice,  another 
criticized  her  dress,  another  her  posture,  an¬ 
other  her  gestures,  etc. 

Finally  it  came  out  that  the  invitation  had 
not  made  clear  to  the  speaker  that  the  group 
had  suggested  consumer  education  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  the  speaker  might  be  inter¬ 
ested.  The  group  itself  was  a  class  in  public 
speaking  and  was  interested  only  in  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  delivery,  not  in  consumer  education. 

If  I  could  tell  you  the  name  of  the  well- 
known  commercial  teacher  to  whom  this  inci¬ 
dent  mortifyingly  occurred,  you  would  all 
recognize  it.  How  would  you  have  felt? 

REMIND  YOUR  STUDENTS  occasion¬ 
ally  how  slowly  each  finger  types  at  60  words 
a  minute.  At  that  speed  we  write  exactly 
five  strokes  a  second  by  the  use  of  eight  fin¬ 
gers  and  the  thumb.  That  means  that  each 
finger  makes  only  five-ninths  of  a  stroke  a 
second.  In  a  whole  minute  each  finger 
makes  only  about  33  strokes.  Thus  if  each 
finger  will  take  care  of  its  own  really  slow 
stroking  rate  of  33  keys  a  minute,  the  result 
will  be  60  words  a  minute.  It  isn’t  quite  so 
easy  as  it  sounds,  but  it  may  help  your  pupils 
to  think  of  typing  speed  this  way. 

LIFE’S  GREATEST  TRAGEDY  is  the 
murder  of  a  beautiful  theory  by  a  gang  of 
brutal  facts. 

THE  FIRST  KNOWN  SPELLING  of 
the  name  of  certain  unpopular  black-and- 
white-striped  animals  was  squunckes.  And 
we  complain  about  our  pupils,  who  only 
juggle  f’s  and  m’s  in  accommodation,  or  f’s 
and  j’s  in  embarrassment! 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


The  Function  of  the  National  Council 
For  Business  Education 


WHENEVER  a  field  of  endeavor  be¬ 
comes  large  enough  to  support  a 
number  of  professional  organizations,  all 
of  which  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  very  much 
the  same  thing,  it 
becomes  necessary  to 
plan  a  co-ordinating 
agency  for  these 
various  organiza¬ 
tions,  in  order  that 
the  work  of  the  var- 
i  0  u  s  organizations 
may  be  centered 
upon  certain  desir¬ 
able  outcomes  for 
the  profession. 

In  business  education  there  are  more 
than  fifty  organizations  and  associations. 
Each  of  these  is  performing  a  service,  the 
extent  of  which  varies  with  the  nature  and 
the  leadership  of  the  organizations  and 
with  the  amount  of  time  and  energy  spent. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  no  individual 
organization  in  business  education  would 

wish  to  give  up  the  distinct  service  it  can 

render  to  its  membership,  but  in  order  to 
co-ordinate  activities  throughout  the  nation, 
a  council  representing  all  the  associations 
seems  essential. 

Briefly,  a  council  is  simply  the  organized 
machinery  of  all  the  member  associations. 
It  exists  at  the  pleasure  of  all  the  organiza¬ 
tions  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  it  can 
never  be  a  separate  organization.  Its  only 
functions  are  those  delegated  to  it  by  the 
organizations  which  it  represents.  It  can 
never  be  an  organization  which  tells  the 
other  organizations  what  to  do.  Exactly  the 
opposite  is  true. 

The  National  Council  for  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  is  made  up  of  an  administrative 
board,  nominated  and  elected  by  associa¬ 
tions  supporting  the  Council.  This  admin¬ 
istrative  board  is  not  empowered  to  act  for 
the  member  associations  except  upon  spe¬ 
cific  instructions. 


Consider,  for  example,  the  problem  of 
Federal  aid.  Certain  teacher  groups  feel 
that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Federal 
government  to  appropriate  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  state  director  of 
business  education  in  every  state,  with  fur¬ 
ther  provision  for  local  supervisors  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  within  the  states. 

No  one  teacher  organization  can  speak 
for  all  the  teachers,  and  no  one  teacher 
organization,  as  at  present  set  up,  represents 
more  than  5,000  of  the  more  than  25,000 
business  teachers.  The  National  Council  for 
Business  Education,  however,  representing  a 
large  number  of  business-teacher  organiza¬ 
tions,  is  in  a  position  to  speak  for  business 
teachers,  but  it  can  speak  only  after  the  sup¬ 
porting  associations  have  given  their  ap¬ 
proval  and  have  directed  it  to  proceed  in  a 
definite  way. 

The  machinery  for  getting  this  approval 
is  as  follows:  First,  some  teacher  or  teacher 
group  makes  a  proposal.  The  administrative 
board  submits  Aat  proposal  to  all  organiza¬ 
tions  which  support  the  Council,  with  a 
request  that  they  either  approve  or  dis¬ 
approve.  If  the  proposal  is  approved,  the 
Council  takes  the  needed  steps  to  get  action. 

In  addition  to  the  proposal  regarding 
Federal  aid,  there  is  also  before  the  various 
associations  for  approval  a  plan  by  which 
the  Council  will  proceed  to  organize  the 
in-school  youth  whose  major  interest  is 
business  education  into  a  national  youth 
organization  to  be  known  as  the  "Future 
Business  Leaders  of  America.”  All  teacher 
associations  that  are  now  members  of  the 
Council,  and  those  who  wish  to  support  the 
Council  on  these  national  issues,  are  eligible 
to  submit  a  ballot  approving  or  disapproving 
these  issues. 

Teachers  are  urged  to  see  that  the  asso¬ 
ciations  to  which  they  belong  take  action  on 
these  vital  issues  and  send  their  vote  to  the 
Council. — Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  president  of 
the  National  Council  for  Business  Education. 


Hamden  L.  Forkner 
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1941  Officers 

of  the 

Southern  Business 
Education  Association 

Marguerite  Fowler 


R.  R.  Richards 


H.  M.  Norton  J.  H.  Cochran  Kermit  Farris  A.  J.  Lawrence 


Frances  Humphrey 


J,  D.  Fenn 


M.  O.  Kirkpatrick 
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THE  BU31NE3S  EDUCATION  WORLD 


S.B.E.A.  Holds  Annual  Convention 


The  eighteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Southern  Business  Education  Association 
was  held  in  the  Andrew  Jackson  Hotel, 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  November  28-30.  The 
theme  of  the  convention  was  "The  Future 
of  Business  Education  in  .the  South.” 

The  president  of  the  Association,  Parker 
Liles,  of  the  Commercial  High  School, 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  presided  at  the  general 
sessions.  Kermit  Farris,  of  Leon  High 
School,  Tallahassee,  Florida,  secretary  of  the 
Association,  reported  a  total  membership  of 
797  and  a  registration  of  256 — an  increase 
of  45  over  last  year’s  registration. 

The  local  committees,  under  the  direction 
of  J.  D.  Fenn,  of  Peabody  College,  extended 
a  hearty  welcome  to  all  in  attendance  at  the 
convention  and  saw  to  it  that  registration, 
sight-seeing,  entertainment,  and  all  the 
many  details  of  a  convention  functioned 
most  efficiently.  The  chairmen  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  local  committees  were: 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Newman,  Central  High  School, 
Business  Co-operation. 

Miss  Jessie  Underwood,  Andrew  Jackson  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Sight-seeing  and  Entertainment. 

Miss  Cora  Henderson,  Ward-Belmont  School, 
Fellowship  Dinner. 

Mrs.  Inez  C.  Lyle,  Peabody  College,  Luncheon. 
Miss  Nina  Williams,  DuPont  High  School, 
Banquet. 

Miss  Sue  Cochran,  Central  High  School,  Music. 
Percy  Johnson,  David  Lipscomb  College,  Pub¬ 
licity. 

Miss  Helen  Frankland,  Hume-Fogg  High  School, 
Information  and  Registration. 

D.  E.  Short,  Andrew  Jackson  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Exhibits. 

Miss  M.  C.  Morrison,  Cohn  High  School,  Re¬ 
ception,  Hospitality,  Transportation,  and  Enter¬ 
tainment  of  Wives. 

The  convention  proceedings  will  be  re¬ 
ported  in  the  official  organ  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  Modern  Business  Education,  which  is 
doing  an  excellent  service  for  business  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  South. 

The  Association  voted  to  hold  its  1941 
meeting  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 
The  following  new  officers  were  elected: 

Officers  and  Directors  for  1941 
President:  R.  R.  Richards,  Eastern  Kentucky 
State  Teachers  College,  Richmond. 

First  Vice-President:  Mrs.  Marguerite  D.  Fowl¬ 


er,  Atherton  High  School,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Second  Vice-President:  Dr.  H.  M.  Norton, 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge. 

Treasurer:  J.  Howard  Cochran,  Hume-Fogg 
Technical  and  Vocational  High  School,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Secretary:  Kermit  Farris,  Leon  High  School, 
Tallahassee,  Florida.  (Appointed  by  Executive 
Board  for  a  one-year  term.) 

Editor  of  "Modern  Business  Education” :  A.  J. 
Lawrence,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 

State  Representatives — New  Term 
South  Carolina:  Miss  Elizabeth  O’Dell,  High 
School,  Summerville. 

Tennessee:  Miss  Mary  B.  Hill,  Hume-Fogg 
High  School,  Nashville. 

Virginia:  Charles  L.  Saeger,  George  Washing¬ 
ton  High  School,  Danville. 

West  Virginia:  George  Gleason,  High  School, 
St.  Albans. 

State  Representatives — Unexpired  Term 
Alabama:  Miss  Lelah  Brownfield,  Alabama  Col¬ 
lege,  Montevallo. 

Arkansas:  Miss  Lucille  Taylor,  Henderson  State 
Teachers  College,  Arkadelphia. 

Florida:  L.  C.  Harwell,  Robert  E.  Lee  High 
School,  Jacksonville.  (Mr.  Harwell  was  elected  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  J.  Dewberry  Copeland, 
who  is  now  at  Mary  Washington  College,  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  Virginia.) 

Georgia:  Miss  Pattie  L.  Sinclair,  Commercial 
High  School,  Atlanta. 

Kentucky:  C.  C.  Dawson,  Berea  College,  Berea. 
Louisiana:  H.  M.  Norton,  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Baton  Rouge. 

Mississippi:  Miss  Odessa  Rushing,  Mississippi 
State  College,  State  College, 

North  Carolina:  B.  R.  Hough,  Oak  Ridge  Mili¬ 
tary  Institute. 

Officers  of  Sections 
College  and  University 

Chairman:  J.  D.  Fenn,  Peabody  College,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee. 

Vice-Chairman:  McKee  Fisk,  Woman’s  College, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro. 

Secretary:  Miss  Odessa  Rushing,  Mississippi 
State  College. 

Public  High  Schools 

Chairman:  Miss  Frances  Humphrey,  High 
School,  Greensboro,  North  Orolina. 

Vice-Chairman:  Miss  Mary  Sweeney,  High 
School,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Private  Business  Schools 
Chairman:  M.  O.  Kirkpatrick,  Cecil’s  Business 
College,  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

Vice-Chairman:  Mrs.  J.  H.  McCartney,  Annis¬ 
ton  (Alabama)  Business  College. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Grace  Bell,  Edmondson  School 
of  Business,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 
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S.B.E.A.  CONVENTION  SCENES 

Informal  camera  shots  taken  at  the  Southern  Business  Education  Convention  in  Nashville. 
Photos  by  the  Association’s  new  president,  R.  R.  Richards. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Pan- Americanism  Through  Spanish  Shorthand 

BELMIRA  NUNES 

Secretarial  Department,  James  Monroe  High  School, 

New  York  City. 


The  impetus  that  world  conditions  have 
given  to  the  Pan-American  movement, 
the  intensified  campaign  for  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  this  hemisphere,  and  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  responsiveness  to  ideas  and  sugges¬ 
tions  that  will  contribute  to  a  closer  union 
of  the  Americas  make  the  teaching  of  Span¬ 
ish  Gregg  Stenography  at  the  James  Monroe 
High  School  of  New  York  City  especially 
opportune. 

Our  school  may  justifiably  be  called  the 
cradle  of  the  Pan-American  movement 
among  high  school  students  in  this  country. 
The  interest  has  never  lagged. 

In  social  studies,  art,  music,  and  litera¬ 
ture,  it  has  been  easy  to  correlate  classwork 
with  Pan- Americanism;  but  in  business,  the 
channel  through  which  most  of  our  contacts 
with  Latin  America  have  been  made,  the 
possibilities  did  not  seem  so  great — that  is, 
until  Spanish  Gregg  Stenography  made  our 
secretarial  department  a  vital,  potent  contri¬ 
butor  to  the  expansion  of  Pan-Americanism 
in  our  school. 

The  Spanish  Stenography  class  is  a  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  Spanish  Stenography  Club  that 
began  to  function  at  James  Monroe  High 
School  in  the  spring  term  of  1938.  A  dozen 
girls  met  once  a  week  after  school  to  learn 
the  principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  Span¬ 
ish.  This  group  included  representatives 
from  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  the 
United  States — a  veritable  Pan-American 
representation. 

All  the  girls  in  the  club  had  studied 
shorthand  in  English.  All  had  likewise 
studied  Spanish  from  four  to  six  terms.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  term  the  principles  of  the  first  half 
of  La  Taquigrajia  Gregg,  which  corresponds 
to  the  English  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual, 
were  covered.  There  was  almost  no  time 
for  dictation  or  for  supplementary  reading. 

The  girls  of  the  club  worked  on  a  project 
for  the  exhibit  of  school  work  prepared  by 


different  schools  of  New  York  City  for  the 
National  Education  Association  Convention 
during  the  last  week  of  June,  1938.  The 
project  consisted  of  the  display  of  several 
letters  transcribed  from  notes  taken  in  Span¬ 
ish,  and  envelopes  addressed  for  the  letters 
to  Latin  American  firms. 

During  the  first  two  terms  of  the  club’s 
existence,  we  found  that  one,  two,  or  even 
three  periods  a  week  were  not  sufficient  to 
build  skill  in  taking  dictation  at  the  same 
time  that  a  Spanish  vocabulary  was  being 
extended,  commercial  expressions  taught, 
and  an  appreciation  of  Spanish  customs  in¬ 
culcated. 

An  appreciable  number  of  students  in  the 
school  expressed  a  wish  to  study  Spanish 
Shorthand  if  it  could  be  offered  at  a  time 
that  would  not  prolong  the  school  day  un¬ 
duly.  A  number  of  students  of  Spanish  de¬ 
scent  were  keenly  interested  in  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  special  training  of  a  kind  that 
would  equip  them  better  to  secure  a  job  upon 
graduation  from  high  school  in  a  field  where 
competition  is  limited. 

The  James  Monroe  High  School  is  now 
experimenting  with  the  teaching  of  Spanish 
Gregg  Shorthand  as  a  regular  subject.  The 
same  credit  is  granted  as  is  given  for  any 
other  major  subject  in  the  high  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  The  fact  that  we  received  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  Board  of  Education  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  Spanish  Shorthand  may  be  cred¬ 
ited  to  Dr.  Henry  E.  Hein,  the  principal  of 
the  school,  who  is  a  fervent  Pan-American. 
.  At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  with 
the  course  in  Spanish  Stenography  as  a  reg¬ 
ular  subject,  it  was  decided  not  to  make  the 
requirements  for  admission  too  exacting.  It 
was  open  to  all  Spanish-speaking  students 
or  those  who  had  had  four  terms  of  Spanish 
in  the  senior  high  school,  even  though  they 
may  not  have  had  any  preliminary  knowl¬ 
edge  of  shorthand. 
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On  the  other  hand,  any  student  who  had 
completed  the  shorthand  manual  in  English 
might  be  admitted  to  the  course  if  he  had 
had  two  terms  of  Spanish.  In  other  words,  a 
knowledge  of  Spanish  was  considered  more 
essential  than  a  knowledge  of  shorthand.  It 
was  felt,  however,  that  the  language  defici¬ 
ency  might  be  counteracted  by  a  knowledge 
of  shorthand  theory,  which  would  enable  the 
student  to  devote  more  time  to  vocabulary 
study.  Since  then,  some  exceptions  have 
been  made  to  these  requirements.  Much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  reason  that  the  student  gives 
for  wanting  to  take  Spanish  Stenography. 

Since  the  course  of  study  provides  for 
ample  selection  of  elective  subjects,  Spanish 
Stenography  may  take  the  place  of  any  other 
elective  subject  meeting  five  times  a  week. 

An  analysis  of  the  previous  preparation 
of  the  class  of  twenty-seven  students  that 
met  regularly  for  the  first  time  last  term 
shows  that  thirteen  pupils  had  had  no  short¬ 
hand  previously.  Three  had  had  only  two 
terms;  eight,  three  terms;  and  three,  four 
terms  of  shorthand. 

Two  had  only  had  one  term  of  Spanish. 
(Both,  however,  were  Spanish-speaking.) 
Five  had  had  only  two  terms  of  Spanish. 
Of  these,  two  were  Spanish-speaking;  two 
were  honor  students;  the  fifth  was  keenly 
interested  in  it  and  was  spurred  by  a  par¬ 
ent  who  was  equally  interested. 

Nine  students  had  had  three  terms  of 
Spanish  and  were  in  a  Regents’  class  in 
Spanish.  Most  of  these  students  felt  that 
the  extra  Spanish  they  would  learn  in  the 
Spanish  Shorthand  class  would  enable  them 
to  get  a  better  grade  in  the  Regents’  exam¬ 
ination.  Six  had  already  completed  four 
terms  of  Spanish.  Two  had  had  five  terms 
of  Spanish;  two  had  had  six;  and  one  had 
had  seven  terms  of  the  language. 

There  were  six  seniors  in  the  first  regular 
class,  which  terminated  in  June,  1940.  Two’ 
of  the  six  graduates  are  going  to  continue 
their  study  of  Spanish  Gregg  Shorthand. 
One  was  taking  the  subject  to  help  him  with 
his  Regents’  examination.  The  other  three 
were  bookkeeping  majors  who  had  had  two 
or  three  years  of  Spanish  and  took  Spanish 
Stenography  in  order  to  learn  some  com¬ 
mercial  Spanish.  One  of  the  graduates  won 


a  scholarship  to  a  business  college  specializ¬ 
ing  in  Spanish  Stenography  and  Latin- 
American  trade. 

The  activities  of  the  students  in  the  class 
were  varied  and  stimulating.  Two  of  the 
girls  toc^  dictation  from  teachers  in  the 
Spanish  department  and  from  the  head  of 
the  department.  Part  of  the  class  typed  and 
addressed  letters  to  different  newspapers  in 
Latin  America,  announcing  the  celebration 
of  Pan-American  week  in  the  schools  of 
New  York  City.  Students  brought  commer¬ 
cial  products  to  class  from  different  Latin 
American  countries,  as  well  as  view  cards 
and  stamps  for  discussion. 

Scrapbooks  were  prepared;  they  featured 
commercial  enterprises,  advertisements,  and 
trade  conditions,  as  well  as  the  more  roman¬ 
tic  aspects  of  Latin  America. 

A  number  of  students  correspemded  with 
commercial  students  in  different  parts  of 
Spanish  America. 

Thus  we  are  weaving  more  closely  the 
threads  in  our  inter- American  fabric  of  com¬ 
mon  interests.  To  a  great  extent,  we  feel, 
is  the  teaching  of  Spanish  Stenography  help¬ 
ing  to  spread  the  gospel  of  Pan-American¬ 
ism. 

- ♦ - 

The  townspeople  of  Butte,  Montana, 
honored  A.  F.  Rice,  president  of  Butte 
Business  College,  w'ith  a  Golden  Jubilee  ban¬ 
quet  on  October  17, 
celebrating  his  fifty 
years  of  service  to 
Montana  and  to  the 
city.  An  imposing 
list  of  citizens  con¬ 
stituted  the  sponsor¬ 
ing  committee.  Mayor 
Charles  Hauswirth 
was  one  of  the 
speakers. 

Mr.  Rice  estab¬ 
lished  the  school  in 
partnership  with  E. 
L.  Kern  in  1890, 
when  Butte  (now  the  largest  city  in  Mon¬ 
tana)  was  a  mining  camp.  Montana  had 
achieved  statehood  only  a  year  before.  Several 
changes  in  partnership  have  taken  place  in 
the  half-century  since  the  school  was  founded. 
J.  L.  Scott,  formerly  principal  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department,  is  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  and  has  had  a  financial  interest  in  the 
school  since  1929. 
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Records  for  Transcription  Students 

SAMUEL  GOLDSMITH 

Forest  Park  High  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


The  problem  of  teaching  transcription 
deserves  the  attention  of  every  short¬ 
hand  instructor.  Too  often,  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  dealt  with  superficially  or  not  at  all. 

It  is  very  simple  for  the  instructor  to 
dictate  a  few  letters  without  giving  any 
thought  to  the  various  details  that  make  up 
a  mailable  transcript.  The  complexity  of 
skills  involved  is  surely  an  index  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  problems  present.  The 
correlation  between  English,  shorthand,  and 
typewriting  cannot  be  achieved  successfully 
by  simply  dictating  many  letters  with  the 
hope  that  a  word  of  explanation  here  and 
there  will  suffice. 


The  development  of  separate  skills  may 
be  valuable  in  itself ;  the  integration  and 
fusion  of  these  skills,  however,  is  not  only 
necessary  but  highly  desirable.  Some  time 
must  be  spent  in  discussing  with  the  stu¬ 
dents  the  various  problems  that  may  arise  in 
transcribing  the  matter  to  be  dictated.  The 
speed  of  transcription  is  a  factor  that  must 
not  be  overlooked;  it  is  just  as  important 
as  the  speed  of  dictation. 

So  many  elements  make  up  transcription 
skill  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  cause  of  slow  or  poor  transcrip¬ 
tion.  We  know  that  individual  differences 
exist  and  that  they  affect  the  product,  but 
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Commkrcial  Chi£i>it  Company 

BAl.TIMORB.  MD. 

c.  C. 

January  1940 


Ur.  RayBeft4  H.  Car4ar  \ 

oraaa  straat  | 

Syraouaa,  Haw  York  | 

Doar  Ur.  Car tor:  I 

Tteak  you  for  your  lottor  of  Au^uat  •  1 

la  aaaoor  to  our  auuuootloa  for  ooatinulac  tko  \ 
oporatloA  of  (tSTl^dopartaont.  Vo  aro  vary  aueV 
dlaappolotad  that  you  atlll  fool  aa  you  do  about 
eaaoaliac  tho  0^*^  for,  apart  trm  tba  dollara 
and  oaata  larolvad  la  our  traoaaotloa,  up  to  tho 
praaant  aucb  a  aplrlt  of  frlandllaaaa  haa  boon  a- 
talaad  that  it  will  eauaa  us  roal  ragrat  to  draw  <  ur 
ralatloaa  to  a  aloao. 

NO  doubt  otbor  ropraaantatloB  oaa  bo  obiala- 
Cad^ut  that  la  saalda  tba  point  la  tbia  laataaea,  *a 
oora  axtranaly  anxloua  to  raaala  aotlwaly  aaaoela' ad 

with  you,  and  If  it  bad  boon  at  all  poaalbla  to  ziks _ 

tba  eban^  la  rataa  wblob  would  Inaura  that 

wo  would  bata  aado  it  without  aay  baaltatioa,  but!  un- 

fortuaataly,  it  could  not  ba  dooa. 

You  bawa  dafiaitaly  daeldad  to  diacootl^ua. 
Ur.  Cartai(^  If  you  baw^baa  wa  want  to  thank  yoi  now 
for  tba  buixnaaa  you  ba^  (iwaa  ua,  and  to  wish  j  ni 
suceaaa  ia  tba  futura.  It  has  baao  a  plaasura  to  do 
busiaasa  with  vou.  Va  would  ba  glad  ladaad  to  res'^o 
ralatloaa  abauld  you  awar  tblak  of  placing  our  iot 
OB  sala  I" 

T.r7  slBe.r.lT.  I 

CCMtnclAL  CRBDIT  CO.  I  ^ 


how  many  instructors  really  con¬ 
sider  the  individual  factors  in¬ 
volved.^  Discussion  of  each 
letter  probably  benefits  each 
pupil,  but  we  must  find  time  to 
advise  each  student  as  to  the 
problems  affecting  his  own  work 
and  to  consider  methods  of 
improvement. 

A  systematic  record  must  be 
kept  in  order  to  check  these 
individual  difficulties,  and  in 
order  to  record  the  general 
trend  of  the  student’s  work. 
Grades  do  not  give  one  an  in¬ 
dication  of  the  type  of  errors 
that  have  been  made.  It  is  not 
enough  for  the  student  to  know 
that  he  is  poor  in  some  particu¬ 
lar  phase  of  transcription;  it  is 
important  that  the  instructor 
know  exactly  what  errors  are 
constantly  being  made. 

What  are  the  values  of  keep¬ 
ing  individual  records? 

1.  The  teacher  and  the  student 
can  see  what  errors  have  been  made. 

2.  The  errors  in  typewriting. 


Fig.  I — Standard  Letterhead  Form,  Showing  Tran-  English,  and  shorthand  are  easily 
SCRIBED  AND  GRADED  LETTER  ascertainable. 
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STENOGRAPHIC  CHECK  LIS' 
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Fig,  II — Stenographic  Check  List  Kept  by  the  Individual  Student 


3.  The  gradual  elimination  of  errors  is  indi¬ 
cated. 

4.  The  average  dictation  and  transcription 
rates  are  shown, 

5.  The  number  of  conferences  held  with  each 
student  is  recorded. 

6.  Each  student’s  knowledge  of  theory  is  indi¬ 
cated. 

The  forms  shown  in  Figures  I,  II,  and  III 
will  help  to  explain  the  system  that  is  used 
in  my  transcription  classes. 

Approximately  100  letterheads  of  the 
kind  shown  in  Figure  I  are  distributed  to  the 
pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  All 
transcripts  must  be  written  on  this  form. 

In  reference  to  grading,  two  methods  can 
be  used:  The  students  may  grade  their  own 
papers  or  (this  is  the  procedure  I  follow) 
some  student  may  be  chosen  to  act  as  secre¬ 
tary  for  a  stated  period  of  time.  I  grade 
only  the  papers  that  are  to  be  counted  for 
testing.  Thus  no  extra  burden  is  placed  on 
the  instructor. 

In  order  to  explain  some  of  the  figures 
shown,  I  shall  discuss  some  details  of  our 
procedure  here. 

Since  erasing  is  a  very  important  phase  of 
transcription  training,  this  subject  should  be 


discussed  and  taught.  Deductions  are  made 
for  erasures  only  when  the  erasures  are 
poorly  made;  otherwise  no  deductions  are 
made  at  all.  This  method  of  transcription 
training  makes  the  student  conscious  of  mail- 
ability. 

I  have  found  that  punctuation  causes  many 
letters  to  be  rejected  for  mailability.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Course  of  Study  in  Stenography 
for  Baltimore,  only  punctuation  marks  that 
are  definitely  incorrect  are  considered  for 
deduction.  When  students  punctuate  incor¬ 
rectly,  five  points  are  deducted  for  outstand¬ 
ing  errors;  no  deductions  are  made  when 
the  comma  and  other  marks  are  misused 
without  affecting  the  mailability  of  the  letter. 
If  the  same  error  occurs  more  than  once  in 
the  letter,  only  one  deduction  is  made. 

I  have  found  that  this  grading  has  helped 
my  students  greatly,  for  the  errors  are  grad¬ 
ually  decreasing.  Students  who  are  not  penal¬ 
ized  are  apt  to  become  careless  and  indif¬ 
ferent. 

From  time  to  time  I  examine  the  notes  of 
my  pupils  in  order  to  determine  penmanship 
and  theory  difficulties.  Of  course,  in  many 
instances,  theory  and  phrasing  are  discussed 
in  detail  before  a  letter  is  dictated.  I  never 
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expect  my  students  to  write  accurately  at  all 
times,  especially  when  they  are  under  the 
strain  of  fast  dictation.  On  the  other  hand, 

I  wish  to  know  what  causes  the  student  to 
experience  difficulties  in  taking  dictation. 
The  lack  of  knowledge  of  theory  will  cause 
hesitation. 

My  purpose  is  to  discover  how  to  elimin¬ 
ate  this  fault,  if  theory  is  causing  this  trou¬ 
ble.  In  fast  dictation,  therefore,  unless  a 
student  has  written  so  that  the  transcript  will 
show  a  substitution  of  some  other  words  that 
cause  the  sense  of  the  transcript  to  change, 
no  deductions  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
theory. 

Many  times,  however,  a  letter  is  not  dicta¬ 
ted  beyond  the  student’s  ability.  In  such  in¬ 
stances,  when  the  student  is  not  hurried  in 
taking  down  notes,  theory  errors  should  be 
considered. 

After  a  letter  has  been  marked,  the  errors 
are  classified  and  the  resulting  data  placed 
in  the  spaces  provided  at  the  left  of  the 
letterhead. 

For  example,  Mary  Jones  of  Class  2402 
(sub-senior)  has  made  the  errors  noted  in 
Figure  I.  By  referring  to  the  chart,  Mary  can 
see  at  a  glance  exactly  the  number  and  kinds 
of  errors.  Without  this  form  or  a  similar 
one,  the  teacher  would  have  to  mark  each 
error  with  the  explanation,  or  else  the  stu¬ 
dent  would  have  to  guess  the  nature  of  the 
mistake.  Very  few  students  will  take  the 
trouble  to  classify  their  mistakes. 

The  dictation  and  transcription  speeds  are 
written,  with  the  student’s  name  and  class, 
in  the  appropriate  spaces  before  the  paper  is 
handed  in  to  be  graded.  The  grade  and  the 
decision  as  to  mailability  will  be  inserted  by 
the  instructor.  (A  chart  that  is  kept  in  the 
transcription  room  shows  the  number  of 
mailable  letters  produced,  with  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  speed  of  each  student.) 

The  mark  after  "Read  before  Trans.’’  indi¬ 
cates  whether  or  not  the  student  was  given 
time  to  read  the  letter  before  transcription. 
My  purpose  is  to  discover  at  the  end  of  the 
term  whether  reading  in  advance  of  tran¬ 
scribing  has  any  effect  on  the  transcript  rate, 
and  whether  the  resulting  letter  is  in  better 
form.  Many  teachers  have  some  particular 
opinion  relative  to  this  procedure;  however. 


Fig.  Ill — Recapitulation  Record  Kept  by  the 
Teacher  for  Each  Student 


a  systematic  survey  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  general  outcomes  of  prereading. 

After  the  grading  of  the  transcript,  the 
letter  is  returned  to  the  student  in  the  form 
shown  in  Figure  I.  This  form,  however,  is 
not  sufficient,  for  it  does  not  give  the  total 
number  of  errors  made  during  a  certain 
period  of  time,  nor  does  it  give  a  complete 
record  of  the  work  of  the  student  in  short¬ 
hand.  For  this  purpose,  the  form  shown  in 
Figure  II  was  devised. 

Approximately  twenty-five  forms  of  this 
type  are  distributed  with  the  letterheads. 
When  the  student  receives  his  transcript 
from  the  instructor,  he  records  the  errors  on 
this  chart.  The  letter  shown  in  Figure  I  is 
the  Letter  7  referred  to  in  Figure  2. 

The  English  grade  (F)  is  the  grade  as¬ 
signed  last  term  by  the  English  instructor; 
the  shorthand  grade  (P)  is  the  grade  as 
signed  last  term  by  the  shorthand  teacher. 

These  grades  are  placed  on  each  form 
only  once.  They  are  obtained  from  the 
English  and  commercial  departments.  The 
purpose  of  recording  these  grades  is  to  de¬ 
termine  the  relation  of  the  grades  in  these 
subjects  to  the  work  being  done  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

Mary  Jones  can  instantly  see  that,  in  the 
past  seven  letters  (eleven  are  usually  filled 
in  on  this  form),  she  has  made  six  errors  in 
theory,  one  in  penmanship,  nine  in  speed 
(failure  to  finish  transcription  in  time) ,  four 
in  placement,  four  in  pr(X)f reading,  eleven 
in  disregarding  directions,  etc.  She  has  made 
a  total  of  eighteen  errors  in  punctuation,  of 
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which  eight  were  comma  errors.  Her  tran¬ 
scription  speed  for  seven  letters  has  been 
18  4/7  words  a  minute;  the  average  dicta¬ 
tion  rate  has  been  79  words  a  minute;  of 
five  letters  read  before  transcription,  one 
was  considered  mailable;  her  average  tran¬ 
scription  grade  for  the  seven  letters  is  22. 

Now  for  a  word  of  explanation  about  the 
remaining  columns.  Phrases,  Brief  Forms, 
and  General  Theory  refer  to  the  grades 
made  on  classroom  tests.  The  student,  there¬ 
fore,  knows  what  his  general  average  is  for 
this  work.  This  chart  constitutes,  in  brief, 
all  the  information  the  teacher  or  student 
must  know  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the 
student  in  the  matter  of  general  theory  and 
transcription. 

From  time  to  time  conferences  are  called. 
All  students  must  report  to  these  conference 
periods  to  determine  their  particular  weak¬ 
nesses.  Each  pupil  brings  to  the  instructor 
his  own  Stenographic  Check  List  (Figure 
II).  This  form  provides  a  clear  record  of 
the  pupil’s  work.  In  the  case  of  Mary  Jones, 
the  teacher  can  immediately  notice  that  her 
deficiencies  are  in  theory,  speed,  directions, 
erasures,  paragraphing,  numerals,  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  general  theory. 

When  the  form  shown  in  Figure  II  is 
completed,  the  figures  shown  in  the  totals  are 
recorded  on  the  Recapitulation  Record  (Fig¬ 
ure  III).  This  is  the  only  record  kept  for 
permanent  use  by  the  teacher.  It  may  be  lent 
to  the  student  for  examination.  The  check 
list  is  kept  at  all  times  by  the  student. 

Remedial  work  is  given  for  each  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  error.  For  example,  many  sen¬ 
tences  are  given  to  eliminate  as  many  Eng¬ 
lish  errors  as  possible.  If  the  student  is  poor 
in  theory,  speed,  penmanship,  etc.,  intensive 
exercises  are  given  to  correct  these  faults. 
After-school  classes  are  also  held  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  particular  phases  of  shorthand  and 
transcription. 

Since  it  is  our  duty  to  instruct  and  remedy 
faults  of  our  students,  any  device  that  will 
aid  and  benefit  both  the  instructor  and  stu¬ 
dent  is  certainly  valuable.  Many  forms  have 
been  used  by  instructors  to  determine  indi¬ 
vidual  difficulties.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  From  time  to  time  these 
forms  may  be  changed  to  meet  changing  con¬ 


ditions;  however,  with  check  lists  of  this 
nature,  and  with  a  systematic  procedure  for 
individual  remedial  work,  better  instruction 
and  better  transcripts  should  be  the  inevita¬ 
ble  result. 

Editor’s  Note — At  our  request,  Mr.  Gold¬ 
smith  has  provided  the  following  detailed  ex¬ 
planation  of  some  points  that  may  occur  to 
transcription  teachers  who  study  his  record-keep¬ 
ing  system  carefully. 

In  describing  the  Stenographic  Check 
List  and  its  use,  I  mentioned  "errors  in 
speed.”  An  error  in  speed  results  when 
(1)  the  letter  is  not  transcribed  in  the  time 
allowed,  (2)  when  the  student  omitted  parts 
of  the  letter  because  he  failed  to  keep  up 
with  the  dictation,  or  (3)  when  he  began 
to  write  a  word  but  did  not  complete  it. 

To  distinguish  between  "theory”  and 
"general  theory,”  both  of  which  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Stenographic  Check  List,  let 
me  explain  that  "theory”  refers  to  the  theory 
in  the  particular  letter  of  the  day’s  lesson, 
while  "general  theory”  refers  to  tests, 
drills,  etc. 

The  grade  assigned  for  a  transcript  is 
arrived  at  by  counting  up  the  deduction  on 
the  left  of  the  transcription  letterhead  and 
subtracting  the  total  from  100. 

I - ^ - - 

Lloyd  Q.  LARSE  has  joined  the  faculty 
of  Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis,  as 
assistant  professor  in  the  department  of  sec¬ 
retarial  science.  H. 
C.  Vance  is  head  of 
the  department. 

Mr.  Larse  holds 
degrees  from  Okla¬ 
homa  A.  and  M.  and 
the  University  of 
Oklahoma  and  has 
done  further  gradu¬ 
ate  study  in  business 
education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago 
and  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 
For  the  past  five  years 
he  has  taught  in  the  Central  High  School, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  and  in  the  Tulsa  Public 
Evening  School  for  Adults.  In  1938-1939  he 
was  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Commercial 
Teachers  Federation  and  a  delegate  from 
Oklahoma  to  the  National  Council  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education. 
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Why  and  How  to  Write  a  Script 

Part  2 

DOROTHY  M.  JOHNSON 


NO  one  has  yet  volunteered  to  take  the 
negative  side  in  a  debate  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  "Resolved,  That  Business  educators 
should  use  radio  as  a  device  for  ‘^eaching 
and  for  publicizing  business-education  ac 
tivities.”  Therefore,  serene  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  everyone  who  has  commented  on 
the  question  at  all  is  on  the  affirmative  side, 
we  shall  proceed  to  tell,  rather  sketchily, 
how  you  can  go  about  preparing  a  tailor- 
made  script  for  your  own  tailor-made  radio 
program.  Last  month  we  told  why. 

I’d  like  to  repeat  here  a  quotation*  used 
in  the  December  radio  article;  "It  cannot  be 
repeated  too  often  that  nonsense  at  the 
microphone  will  not  emerge  as  wisdom  from 
the  loudspeaker.” 

Eschewing  nonsense  both  at  the  micro¬ 
phone  and  at  the  loudspeaker,  let’s  consider 
how  to  write  your  script.  We’ll  use  concrete 
examples. 

It  was  suggested  last  month  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  begin  your  radio  activity  with  a 
program  planned  to  publicize  the  commer¬ 
cial  department.  It  is  also  wise  not  to  make 
public  the  bald  fact  that  you  are  seeking 
publicity.  Instead,  put  primary  emphasis 
on  your  secondary  purpose,  which  is  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  listening  public. 

The  word  "publicity”  is  likely  to  strike 
a  warning  note  in  some  ears,  which  may 
thereupon  cease  to  listen.  You  can  imag¬ 
ine  what  might  be  the  result  in  your  rela¬ 
tions  with  your  colleagues  if  your  depart¬ 
ment  boldly  and  solitarily  announced  that  it 
was  after  publicity.  But  if  you  announce 
that  you  are  embarking  on  a  guidance  pro¬ 
gram,  or  undertaking  to  inform  business¬ 
men  of  the  ability  of  local  boys  and  girls, 
or  reporting  on  what  became  of  last  year’s 
crop  of  graduates,  your  purpose  will  sound 

*  Report  of  Radio  Activities,  Station  WBOE, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


higher,  the  resulting  publicity  will  be  no 
less,  and  you  will  still  be  truthful. 

Of  ccxirse  you  must  have  full  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  your  sch(X)l  administrators.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  get  their  help,  too.  Your  principal 
and  your  superintendent  ought  to  be  lured 
into  your  program  to  introduce  the  speakers. 

Now  for  the  actual  planning  of  the  broad¬ 
cast  content.  When  you  and  I  studied  com¬ 
position,  we  furrowed  our  brows  over  three 
annoyances  called  Unity,  Coherence,  and 
Emphasis.  If  we  had  been  writing  plays 
in  the  time  of  Sophocles,  we  should  have 
had,  further,  to  worry  about  three  different 
aspects  of  Unity  alone;  but  in  this  golden 
age  of  radio,  Unity  is  one  thing  we  can 
virtually  disregard.  Think  of  it — if  we 
can’t  do  what  Sophocles  did,  we  can  at  least 
prcKeed  quite  legitimately  to  do  some  things 
he  couldn’t! 

Our  radio  program  does  not  have  to  stick 
to  the  same  theme  all  the  way  through.  For 
Unity,  we  can  substitute  Variety,  as  long  as 
we  tie  the  parts  of  the  program  together, 
however  tenuously,  through  our  avowed 
purpose  of  telling  the  community  what  our 
students  are  learning. 

By  this  I  mean  that  we  need  not  devote 
the  entire  program  to  a  play,  or  to  dialogue 
about  what  courses  are  offered,  or  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  bee,  or  to  contests  between  the  per¬ 
forming  students  and  the  audience.  We  can 
include  all  these,  if  the  program  is  a  half- 
hour  one,  or  two  or  three  of  them,  if  it  is 
only  fifteen  minutes.  The  program  an¬ 
nouncer  (not  the  station  announcer)  can  tie 
these  parts  together  by  a  brief  statement  like 
this: 

You  have  just  heard  six  members  of  the 
senior  class  of  Blank  High  School  discussing 
the  kind  of  work  they  plan  to  do — the  kind  of 
work  they  are  actually  being  trained  to  do.  But 
we  have  some  other  students  of  Blank  High 
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School  here  in  the  studio  that  we  want  you  to 
meet. 

Right  here  beside  me  is  Elmer  Warren,  whose 
name  you  have  probably  seen  in  the  Daily  Journal 
lately,  because  he  was  one  of  the  winners  in 
the  county  commercial  contest  recently  held  in 
Bridgetown. 

Now  Mr.  Warren,  we’d  like  to  hear  about 
that  contest.  You  won  a  trophy  for  first  place 
in  typewriting,  I  know.  How  fast  did  you  have 
to  write  to  win  it — how  many  words  a  minute, 
that  is,  and  for  how  long  a  time? 

Whereupon  Elmer  Warren,  probably 
sounding  gruff  because  he  is  nervous,  gives 
the  proper  answers,  reading  from  a  prepared 
script.  Then  he  generously  remarks: 

But  that  was  just  one  of  the  honors  the  Blank 
High  School  team  brought  back,  you  know.  Elsie 
Bennett  took  second  place  in  the  county  contest 
for  first-year  shorthand  students.  You’d  better  ask 
Elsie  herself  about  that. 

Thus  Elsie  comes  into  the  program.  She 
can  go  on  with  some  glorious  ancient  history 
by  reminding  the  program  announcer  of  the 
contest  honors  w'on  by  the  school  last  year 
and  way  back  of  that. 

On  paper,  it  may  seem  strange  that  the 
program  announcer  should  be  proceeding  in 
such  blissful  ignorance  as  to  just  what  these 
youngsters  accomplished  in  the  contests,  but 
this  is  just  one  of  the  handy  fictional  de¬ 
vices  that  is  permitted  not  only  in  radio  but 
in  drama,  opera,  and  vaudeville.  Even  So¬ 
phocles  used  this  device,  and  on  audiences 
in  which  everybody  knew  the  story  of  the 
drama  long  before  they  settled  down  with 
their  lunch  baskets  in  the  stadium. 

Incidentally,  if  you  are  going  to  add  to 
the  stature  of  your  performers  by  calling 
them  Miss  and  Mister,  be  sure  they  are 
warned  ahead  of  time.  You  wouldn’t  want 
them  to  giggle  into  a  live  microphone. 

Having  paraded  your  contest  winners  be¬ 
fore  the  listening  (and  no  doubt  admiring) 
public,  perhaps  you  wish  to  introduce  some 
testimony  from  former  students  who  are  now 
employed.  By  another  pleasant  and  per¬ 
missible  fiction,  you  can  take  the  whole  audi¬ 
ence  on  an  imaginary  trip  to  the  office  where 
one  of  your  graduates  is  employed. 

No  matter  that  the  office  is  really  closed 
for  the  night  and  Bernard  Smith,  who  works 
in  it,  is  right  beside  the  microphone.  You 
can  make  the  transition  easily. 


If  you  have  ever  written  short  stories,  you 
know  how  difficult  it  often  is  to  jump  from 
one  scene  to  another  or  from  one  time  to 
another.  In  radio,  it’s  easy.  This  is  one 
way: 

Announcer.  Thank  you,  Elmer  Warren  and 
Elsie  Bennett.  Now  I  think  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  make  a  little  trip.  Let’s  go  down  to  River 
Street  and  see  what’s  going  on  in  the  offices  of 
the  Hardwood  Products  Company.  (Machine 
sounds — typewriter,  buzzing,  clanking,  etc.)  Hm, 
we  seem  to  have  got  into  the  factory  by  mistake. 
But  here’s  the  young  man  we  came  to  see — 
Bernard  Smith,  who  graduated  from  Blank  High 
School  last  June.  (Sound  has  dimmed;  now 
ceases.)  Mr.  Smith,  won’t  you  tell  us  what  all 
this  noise  is  about?  We  thought  you  worked  in 
the  offic«. 

Bernard  Smith.  Yes  sir,  I  do,  and  this  is  it. 
These  are  some  of  the  machines  we  use  here — 
adding  and  calculating  machines,  typewriters,  du¬ 
plicating  machines,  mailing  machines,  and  so 
forth. 

Announcer.  You  didn’t  learn  to  use  these 
machines  in  high  school,  did  you? 

Bernard  Smith  (loyal  youth!).  Oh,  yes,  all 
but  the  mailing  machine,  and  we  all  knew  how 
that  worked,  because  Miss  Teacher  arranged  a 
conducted  tour  through  some  of  the  local  of¬ 
fices  last  year  so  that  we  could  know  what  actually 
goes  on  in  them. 

Announcer.  Is  that  customary,  to  take  busi¬ 
ness  students  through  offices  so  as  to  show  them 
the  business  world  in  action? 

Bernard  Smith.  I  don’t  know  whether  they 
do  it  in  many  schools,  but  it  was  a  fine  thing 
for  us.  We  got  an  idea  of  what  was  going  on 
and  how  the  different  departments’  work  fits 
together. 

That’s  all  we  have  room  for  this  month. 
In  the  next  issue,  there’ll  be  a  little  more 
about  making  transitions,  and  we  shall  also 
see  how  easy  it  is  to  write  convincing  dia¬ 
logue  for  a  program  of  this  kind. 

(T 0  be  continued ) 

The  first  installment  of  this  article  appeared  in 
December,  1940. 

MISS  Ruth  Hughes  has  been  appointed  an 
instructor  in  commercial  education  at 
the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  She 
had  taught  in  the  Senior  High  School  at 
Maplewood,  Missouri,  for  the  past  ten  years 
and  at  the  University  for  several  summers. 

Miss  Hughes  holds  degrees  from  the 
Northwest  Missouri  State  Teachers  College, 
Maryville,  and  the  University  of  Missouri. 
She  has  also  done  graduate  work  at  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  St.  Louis. 
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Getting  Publicity 
For  Business  Education 

WILEY  B.  TONNAR 


Editor’s  Note — The  need  for  an  effective 
public-relations  program  for  business  education 
was  stated  in  an  editorial  in  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World  for  March,  1940.  In  the  April  and 
May  issues  following,  the  B.E.W.  published  con¬ 
firming  statements  by  many  leading  business  educa¬ 
tors,  with  their  suggestions  regarding  suitable 
means  for  obtaining  publicity. 

We  are  glad  to  present  here  some  detailed 
recommendations  by  Wiley  B.  Tonnar,  director 
of  business  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Santa  Barbara,  California. 


Because  many  persons  in  any  given 
community  do  not  know  what  results 
the  business-education  program  is  get¬ 
ting,  even  though  that  program  may  have 
been  carried  on  for  years,  it  is  highly  desir¬ 
able  that  a  continuous  publicity  program  be 
carried  on.  Business  people — most  of  whom 
are  prospective  employers  of  the  students 
we  are  training — are  especially  susceptible 
to  publicity  of  various  kinds. 

There  are  several  different  publicity  media 
that  may  be  used  in  developing  a  publicity 
program  for  business  education.  The  most- 
used  and  most  accessible  media  are  radio, 
work  on  business  committees,  membership 
(of  teachers)  in  business  organizations,  lec¬ 
tures  before  appropriate  groups,  and  the 
preparation  by  students  of  window  displays 
and  advertising  copy  for  stores. 

Co-operative  training,  of  course,  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  convincing 
businessmen  of  the  soundness  of  your  busi¬ 
ness-education  program,  but  we  can  do  no 
more  than  mention  it  here.  It  is  too  com¬ 
plicated  to  be  considered  simply  a  publicity 
medium. 


The  newspaper  still  seems  to  be  the  main 
source  of  publicity,  in  spite  of  the  progress 
of  radio.  We  may  be  able  to  get  the  de¬ 
sired  publicity  in  local  newspapers,  shop¬ 
ping-news  publications,  and  the  newspapers 
published  by  high  schools  and  colleges. 

How  to  Get  Newspaper  Publicity 

Before  we  rpake  our  first  contact  with  a 
newspaper,  we  should  know  something  about 
that  paper’s  policy.  This  can  be  determined 
roughly  by  reading  the  paper  carefully. 

Next,  this  important  question  will  arise: 
How  should  we  go  about  getting  newspaper 
space  and  maximum  publicity.^ 

In  the  case  of  a  city  newspaper,  we  should 
call  upon  the  managing  editor  and  explain 
the  business-education  program  to  him,  ask¬ 
ing  for  introductions  to  the  day  editor  (or 
the  news  editor)  and  to  the  night  editor. 
During  the  explanation,  the  managing  editor 
may  show  interest  in  some  particular  phase 
of  the  program.  This  will  provide  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  us  to  suggest  that  he  comment 
editorially  on  it.  If  he  does  not  write  an 
editorial,  he  may  send  a  reporter  to  get  a 
story  on  some  phase  of  the  program. 

Of  course,  we  must  have  something  defi¬ 
nite  to  tell  the  editor.  We  should  tell  him 
wherein  our  program  differs  from  others — 
he  may  see  a  feature  story  in  this.  Changes 
and  forthcoming  improvements  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  provide  a  basis  for  news  stories; 
so  will  announcements  of  placement  statis¬ 
tics  and  contest  results,  and  comments  by 
employers  of  graduates. 

News  stories  should  be  mailed  or  deliv¬ 
ered  in  person  to  the  city  editor  or  the  news 
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editor,  unless  the  editor  especially  requests 
that  they  be  handed  to  a  reporter.  The 
"copy”  for  any  article  given  to  a  newspaper 
should  bear  the  name,  school  connection, 
address,  and  telephone  number  of  the  writer. 

Some  editors  prefer  a  rough  outline  of  the 
facts,  while  others  wish  to  have  the  complete 
story  submitted.  In  many  situations  the  city 
editor  will  require  that  the  rough  outline  be 
submitted  first.  After  he  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  writer’s  style  and  ability,  he  may 
ask  for  the  completely  written  article. 

A  newspaper  story  should  cover  all  the 
important  points,  with  the  most  important 
at  the  beginning.  It  should  be  arranged  so 
that  it  can  be  cut  at  the  end  without  destroy¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  the  story. 

The  writer,  by  comparing  his  original 
story'  with  the  article  as  it  appears  in  the 
newspaper,  will  be  able  to  learn  to  fit  his 
style  and  tempo  to  those  of  the  paper. 

Newspaper  copy  should  always  be  type¬ 
written,  double  space.  It  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  write  headings  for  articles  unless  the  city 
editor  asks  for  them.  It  is  useless,  also,  for 
the  writer  to  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  paper 
carrying  the  story  be  sent  to  him. 

There  are  "best  days”  for  publicity  stories 
in  any  community.  These  days  may  vary 
in  different  communities.  In  many,  Monday 
is  the  best  day  to  obtain  space.  In  most 
communities,  people  read  the  Sunday  paper 
from  cover  to  cover,  but  an  article  for  the 
Sunday  paper  will  probably  be  cut  unless  it 
is  very'  short. 

News  Stories,  Before  and  After 

Assuming  that  a  meeting  of  teachers,  par¬ 
ents,  and  businessmen  is  to  be  held,  lx)th 
advance  and  follow-up  stories  should  be  pre¬ 
pared.  The  information  for  an  advance 
story',  in  proper  sequence,  is  as  follows: 

1.  Main  feature. 

2.  Date,  t'me,  and  place  of  meeting. 

3.  Who  is  eligible  to  attend. 

4.  Topic. 

5.  Purpose. 

6.  Sponsoring  group. 

In  a  news  story  on  a  conference,  lecture, 
demonstration,  etc.,  the  following  points 
should  be  covered: 

1.  What  happened. 


4  About  Wiley  B.  Tonnar:  Director  of  business 
education  and  co-ordinator  of  distributive  occu¬ 
pations,  Santa  Barbara  (California)  City 
Schools.  E>egrees  from  the  University  of  Idaho 
and  the  University  of  Southern  California,  plus 
much  advanced  study.  Member  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa  and  many  civic  organizations;  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Adver¬ 
tising  Qub.  Has  published  several  professional 
articles.  Hobbies:  sports  and  military. 


2.  One  or  more  sentences  quoted  from  the 
main  talk. 

3.  About  how  many  persons  attended. 

4.  Who  presided. 

The  significance  of  the  program  to  the  public. 

The  test  of  each  story  is  this:  Is  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  interest  to  the  public? 

If  the  articles  submitted  are  of  genuine  in¬ 
terest  to  the  public,  and  if  we  do  not  try  to 
get  too  many  articles  into  a  given  newspaper, 
the  editor  will  welcome  such  articles  and 
we  shall  get  plenty  of  newspaper  space. 

It  is  desirable  to  get  pictures  in  the  news¬ 
papers  whenever  possible.  The  number  of 
pictures  will  vary  with  the  newspaper’s 
equipment  and  policy. 

Publicity  by  Radio 

Radio  is  an  important  medium  for  obtain¬ 
ing  publicity.  The  kind  of  program  chosen 
will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  to  be  given  to  the  public.  Among 
the  more  common  kinds  of  programs  are 
plays,  discussions  between  two  or  more  peo¬ 
ple,  and  addresses.* 

Radio  stations  usually  require  a  written 
script.  For  the  discussion  type  of  program, 
however,  it  has  been  found  thoroughly  satis¬ 
factory  to  have  only  the  questions  (not  the 
answers).  If  this  method  is  followed,  the 
discussion  sounds  informal  and  friendly. 

The  person  who  asks  the  questions  in  this 
kind  of  program  should  be  experienced  in 
this  work  and  should  be  able  to  watch  the 
clock  in  order  to  bring  the  program  to  a 
close  at  the  end  of  the  allotted  time. 

Most  local  radio  stations  are  willing  to 
allot  some  of  their  spare  time  for  an  educa¬ 
tional  program. 

’  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  radio  pro¬ 
grams  for  publicity,  see  "Why  and  How  to  Write 
a  Script,”  by  Dorothy  M.  Johnson,  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber,  1940,  and  January,  1941,  issues  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  W arid. 
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Communities  in  which  there  is  a  business- 
advisory  committee  are  able  to  obtain  much 
publicity  through  the  committee  members 
who  come  into  contact  with  a  number  of 
employees  and  employers.  These  committee 
members,  if  properly  informed,  can  give  the 
business-education  program  considerable 
word-of-mouth  publicity. 

Business  teachers  can  publicize  the  busi¬ 
ness-education  program  by  joining,  and  serv¬ 
ing  on  the  committees  of,  such  organizations 
as  the  local  advertising  club  and  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  These  organizations  can 
help  to  obtain  speakers  and  motion-picture 
films  for  business-education  groups,  can 
sponsor  or  provide  sponsors  for  some  of 
these  groups,  and  can  often  supply  confer¬ 
ence  and  meeting  rooms  free  of  charge. 

Business  teachers  may  also  keep  in  touch 
with  businessmen  and  the  members  of  civic 
clubs  by  addresing  such  organizations  as  the 
Retail  Merchants  Association,  chain-store 
groups,  the  Credit  Bureau,  the  Parent-Teach¬ 
ers  Assixiation,  the  Business  and  Profession¬ 
al  Women’s  Club,  the  Advertising  Club,  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


New  England  High  School 
Commercial  Teachers  Meet  at  B.  U. 


The  New  England  High  School  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers’  Association  met  for 
its  thirty-eighth  annual  convention  on  No¬ 
vember  23  at  the 
College  of  Business 
Administration,  Bos¬ 
ton  University, 
under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Elmer  C.  Wil¬ 
bur,  of  Central  High 
School,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  The 
excellent  program, 
which  was  published 

Marv  Stuart  November 

B.E.W.,  was  carried 
out  as  planned.  Atlee  L.  Percy,  of  Boston 
University,  was  chairman  of  the  hospitality 
and  reception  committee. 


New  Officers  Elected 
The  following  officers  were  elected: 


Miscellaneous  Publicity  Media 
Another  excellent  medium  for  publicity 
is  in  bulletins  published  by  business  people. 
In  many  communities,  for  example,  the  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  distribute  a  weekly  advertis¬ 
ing  throw-away  in  which  announcements  of 
business-education  activities  can  find  a  place. 

Actual  service  performed  by  business  stu¬ 
dents  is  a  source  of  favorable  publicityj^ 
Members  of  merchandising  classes  may  pre¬ 
pare  window  displays  for  local  stores,  or 
even  for  empty  store  windows.  Merchants 
are  often  willing  to  supply  the  material. 

The  advertising  class  can  contribute  to  the 
department’s  publicity  campaign  by  prepar¬ 
ing  advertising  material  for  stores.* 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  possible 
means  for  obtaining  publicity.  The  impor¬ 
tant  point  is  that  someone  with  authority 
in  the  department  must  be  convinced  that 
such  publicity  is  desirable  and  worth  work¬ 
ing  to  obtain. 

’  See  "A  Vocational  School  Day,”  by  George  F. 
Dean,  page  872,  the  Business  Education  W'orld, 
June,  1940. 


President:  Mary  Stuart,  High  School,  Brighton, 
Massachusetts. 

First  Vice-President :  Bruce  F.  Jeffery,  B.  F. 
Brown  Junior  High  School,  Fitchburg,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Second  Vice-President:  Paul  Salsgiver,  Boston 
University.  (Picture  on  page  380.) 

Secretary:  William  O.  Holden,  High  School, 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island. 

Treasurer:  W.  Ray  Burke,  High  School,  Arling¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts. 

Assistant  Treasurer:  Edgar  Lakey,  Rogers  High 
School,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 


Bruce  Jeffery  William  Holden 
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T  DIDN’T  KNOW  how  often  I  would  re- 
i.  fer  to  a  little  twelve-page  “reminder” 
that  I  made  up  in  one  of  my  rare  free  mo¬ 
ments.  Actually,  I  refer  to  it  just  twelve 
times  a  year. 

Each  page  is  headed  by  one  month  of  the 
year:  January,  February,  March,  and  so  on. 
On  each  page  is  written  all  the  major  things 
that  must  be  taken  care  of  during  that  month. 

For  example,  on  the  November  page  I 
have  listed  "Christmas  Cards.”  This  means 
to  me  that  certain  lists  have  to  be  made,  of 
people  both  in  foreign  countries  and  here  in 
the  United  States,  and  then  cards  must  be 
sent  in  time  to  reach  them  all.  There  are 
other  items,  mostly  personal,  such  as  “Pay 
the  rent,”  “Start  working  on  such-and-such 
a  speech,”  “Check  life  insurance,”  and  others 
equally  important. 

Simple  reminders  like  this  one  of  mine 
can  prevent  minor  office  catastrophes.  I 
wish  beginning  secretaries  could  be  told, 
without  having  to  find  it  out  for  them¬ 
selves,  that  they  can  help  to  make  routine 
move  smoothly  by  making  a  little  extra 
effort  once  in  a  while. 

If  I  were  talking  to  a  beginning  secre¬ 
tary,  I’d  tell  this  time-honored  story: 

One  very  hot  sunny  day,  I  saw  a  Negro 
lying  on  the  ground — happy,  glistening,  just 
on  the  verge  of  surrender  to  blissful  sleep. 
Nearby  was  another  Negro,  on  the  verge  of 
the  same  bliss,  but  standing  upright. 

Said  the  one  on  the  ground,  drowsily, 


"Big  boy,  if  you  all  wants  to  lie  down,  you 
got  to  make  a  effort.” 

I  DIDN’T  KNOW  how  important  it  is  to 
keep  carbon  copies  of  my  letters  just  as 
neat  as  the  original.  After  the  original  has 
been  signed  and  mailed,  the  only  record  left 
is  the  carbon  copy. 

In  our  office,  carbons  of  letters  sent  out 
are  often  more  important  than  any  other  one 
item.  They  are  continually  being  referred  to 
by  the  chief,  passed  on  to  be  noted  by 
others,  followed  up,  or  brought  up  to  date 
by  a  reopening  of  the  subject. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  avoid  sloppy 
carbon  copies  is  to  change  the  carbon  paper 
more  often  in  order  to  insure  a  clear-cut  im¬ 
pression.  When  erasing  the  original,  be  sure 
to  erase  every  carbon  copy,  too,  as  sometimes 
we  are  likely  to  neglect  the  correction  of  any 
but  the  original  because  of  hurry. 

T  DIDN’T  KNOW,  when  I  wrote  the 
1  chief’s  home  telephone  number  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  card  and  put  the  card  in  my  wal¬ 
let,  how  handy  it  was  going  to  be  to  have 
that  information  with  me  all  the  time.  His 
is  an  unlisted  number,  and  the  urgent  in¬ 
formation  I  had  couldn’t  wait  over  a  week 
end  to  Monday.  After  thanking  my  lucky 
stars  for  that  life-saver,  I  put  my  address 
and  phone  number  in  his  wallet — just  in 
case. 

T  DIDN’T  KNOW  how  important  the 
power  of  concentration  is  in  business. 
Many’s  the  time  I  have  been  called  in  for 
dictation,  only  to  sit  for  15  or  20  minutes 
before  being  noticed.  At  first  this  was 
slightly  annoying,  but  I  soon  realized  that 
the  chief  had  forgotten  that  he  had  rung 
for  me.  He  was  concentrating  on  an  idea 
that  had  to  be  worked  out  in  his  mind  be¬ 
fore  It  could  be  dictated. 

I  have  learned  that  a  successful  executive 
must  have  the  power  of  concentration  so 
that,  no  matter  where  he  is,  he  can  think  a 
thing  through  to  the  best  possible  solution. 
And  I  don’t  mean  10  or  15  minutes  of  con¬ 
centration.  I  mean  two,  four,  six,  or  even 
eight  hours,  if  necessary,  in  which  every¬ 
thing  else  is  put  aside  until  a  practical  so¬ 
lution  to  the  problem  is  achieved. 
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H.  E.  Barnes  E.  A.  Guise  George  Meadows  Bish  Mathis 


Southwestern  Private  Commercial  Schools  Meet 


The  Southwestern  Private  Commercial 
Schools  Association  held  its  thirteenth 
annual  convention  November  22  and  23  at 
the  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas.  The 
American  Association  of  Commercial  Col¬ 
leges,  with  C.  I.  Blackwood,  vice-president, 
presiding,  held  a  regional  meeting  and 
breakfast  on  Friday.  The  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools  also 
held  a  breakfast,  with  Regional  Chairman 
George  A.  Meadows  presiding. 

On  Friday  evening,  after  a  full  day  of 
excellent  addresses  and  discussions,  the 
Southwestern  Association  held  its  annual 
banquet,  with  the  president,  Laurence  Vin¬ 
cent,  of  Vincent  Business  College,  Lake 
I  Charles,  Louisiana,  in  the  chair.  Charles  T. 
Evans,  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  was  speaker 
of  the  evening. 

The  Saturday  sessions  opened  with  a 
breakfast,  at  which  Vice-President  Stanley 
J.  Shook  presided.  William  McCraw, 
former  attorney  general  of  Texas,  spoke  on 
I  "The  Profession  of  Business.”  General- 


session  meetings  took  place  afterward,  con¬ 
currently  with  secretarial  and  accounting 
section  meetings  for  members  of  the  teach¬ 
ers’  division. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President:  A.  B.  Chenier,  Chenier  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

Vice-President :  Ben  Henthorn,  Kansas  City 
College  of  Commerce,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  C.  E.  Blackwood,  Black- 
wood-Davis  Business  College,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma. 

Directors:  H.  E.  Barnes,  Barnes  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Denver,  Colorado;  E.  A.  Guise,  Tulsa 
Business  College,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  George 
Meadows,  Meadows-Draughon  College,  Shreve¬ 
port,  Louisiana;  Bish  Mathis,  Bish  Mathis  Insti¬ 
tute,  Longview,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Burmahln,  formerly  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce  and  of  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan,  is  teach¬ 
ing  commercial  subjects  at  the  State  Teachers 
College,  Radford,  Virginia,  this  year. 

Mrs.  Burmahln  is  the  wife  of  E.  F.  Bur¬ 
mahln,  director  of  business  education  of  the 
Lynchburg  (Virginia)  public  schools. 
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Typing  Our  Way  to  Florida 


TO  offset  the  gloom  of  a  dark  winter 
day,  my  pupils  and  I  decided  "to  type 
our  way  to  Florida”  in  racing  cars.  A  brief 
description  of  this  project  follows. 

Five  cars,  each  with  a  name,  were  entered 
in  the  race.  Figure  I  shows  the  route  fol¬ 
lowed.  A  record  of  the  daily  progress  is 
shown  at  the  left  of  the  illustration;  and,  at 
the  right,  the  names  of  the  cars  and  of  the 
members  of  the  team  assigned  to  each  car 
are  listed.  As  there  were  thirty  pupils  in  the 
class,  six  riders  were  assigned  to  each  car. 

A  piece  of  cardboard,  about  22  inches  by 
28  inches,  was  used  for  mounting  the  map, 
on  which  various  key  cities  between  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Palm  Beach  were  marked  at  ap¬ 
proximate  distances  apart.  Small  automo¬ 
biles  were  cut  from  pieces  of  cardboard,  each 
car  being  painted  a  different  color.  Colored 
thumbtacks  were  also  used  to  make  the  iden¬ 
tification  easier. 

The  test  papers  were  corrected  according 
to  the  International  Typewriting  Contest 
rules;  and,  as  a  further  penalty  for  inaccur- 
*  acy,  errors  were  subtracted  from  the  net 
speed.  The  daily  mileage  was  ascertained 
by  adding  together  the  individual  scores 
made  by  the  riders  in  each  car.  Absentees, 
who  were  called  "flat  tires,”  were  allowed  a 


distance  of  15  miles  a  day,  which  was  consid¬ 
ered  enough  to  serve  as  a  penalty  but  did  not 
put  the  car  completely  out  of  the  running.  In 
the  event  that  one  of  the  drivers  was  absent 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  relief  driver 
was  responsible  for  the  car. 

As  to  record  keeping:  papers  were  ex¬ 
changed,  for  correction,  with  members  of 
the  team  of  another  car.  The  papers,  when 
finished,  were  signed  by  the  correctors  and 
returned  to  the  driver  of  the  car  from  which 
they  came.  He  recorded  the  results  of  the 
day’s  progress  on  the  Daily  Progress  Record 
(see  Figure  II)  and  had  the  results  of  the 
computation  checked  by  a  rival  driver. 

Incidentally,  this  record  provided  an  ex¬ 
ercise  in  simple  tabulation  that  was  worked 
out  by  each  member  of  the  group  and  passed 
along  to  the  drivers  for  their  daily  use. 

The  driver  of  whichever  car  was  in  the 
lead  recorded  the  results  of  the  entire  day’s 
work  on  the  chart. 

The  race  was  held  on  alternate  days  so  as 
to  allow  time  for  remedial  work  by  individ¬ 
ual  pupils  on  their  own  specific  errors  and 
for  remedial  work  by  the  group  on  errors 
found  to  be  most  common  to  all.  Also,  the 
alternate-day  plan  provided  an  opportunity 
for  other  types  of  instruction. 


Fig.  I. — Classroom  Map  for  "Typing  Our 
Way  to  Florida.” 
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Team . 

Date  . 

Name  Mileage 


Today  Total  . 

Previous  Total  . 

Total  So  Far  . 

Driver . 

Checked  by  . 

Fig.  II. — Daily  Prcxjress  Record  for 

"Typing  Our  Way  to  Florida.” 


No  limit  was  placed  on  the  number  of 
days  to  be  devoted  to  this  project.  The  rules 
may  be  adapted  so  as  to  take  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  period  of  time  if  desired. — Spencer 
B.  Ames,  Alexander  Hamilton  Junior  High 
School,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

*^Style  All  the  While** 

OU  mean  this  page  cost  $8,500,  with 
only  250  words  on  it!” 

And  the  youth,  who  has  reached  the  ripe 
age  of  nineteen  completely  impervious  to 
attempts  to  teach  him  the  parts  of  speech, 
hunts  his  dictionary,  screws  up  his  face  in 
the  intensity  of  concentration,  and  begins 
to  analyze  copy  to  learn  what  makes  it  click. 

As  a  college  freshman,  the  youth  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  essays  and  lectures  on  style.  His 
instructor  tried  to  convince  him  that  verbs 
arc  the  strong  words,  that  adjectives  and 
adverbs  clutter,  that  the  run-on  sentence 
wobbles.  But  the  student  never  really  be¬ 
lieved  those  things. 

Now',  however,  that  he  is  a  junior  and 
enrolled  in  Business  English,  he  begins  to 
understand  that  the  rules  of  rhetoric  aren’t 
vague  abstractions  invented  solely  to  plague 
him. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  course  in  Business 
English,  I  put  the  students  to  writing  letters. 
What  kind  of  letters  at  first  does  not  matter. 
I  have  each  student  write  a  letter  that  he 


mails  to  some  business  firm,  and  I  have  him 
write  a  fairly  long  letter  about  himself — 
what  his  business  experience  has  been ;  what 
he  hopes  to  do  after  he  graduates;  what  his 
tastes  are  in  literature,  amusements,  and 
sports.  The  object  of  the  latter  is  partly 
to  help  me  know  the  student,  but  chiefly  to 
accustom  him  to  expressing  himself  in  writ¬ 
ing.  In  class  the  students  write  letters  on 
problems  given  in  the  text  or  on  separate 
problem  sheets. 

When  the  students  have  written  half  a 
dozen  letters  and  have  studied  four  or  five 
chapters  in  the  text,  we  devote  a  class  period 
to  analyzing  the  advertisements  in  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post.  (I  choose  this  maga¬ 
zine  because  it  is  easy  to  obtain  from  the 
newsstands  and  costs  only  5  cents.) 

To  aid  the  students  in  the  preparation  of 
the  lesson  and  to  bring  out  points  that  I  con¬ 
sider  especially  worth  emphasis,  I  prepare 
and  distribute  beforehand  mimeographed 
sheets  containing  about  fifty  questions  based 
on  the  advertisements.  Professor  Bellatty’s 
bulletin.  Criticism,  Suggestion,  and  Advice,^ 
is  invariably  useful  in  formulating  questions. 

One  question  always  concerns  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ”you’s”  in  headlines;  another,  cou¬ 
pons  and  their  placement.  "Old  stuff,”  to  be 
sure;  yet  it  seems  to  mean  more  than  what 
the  text  says  about  beginning  with  the  read¬ 
er’s  interests  and  leading  up  to  the  writer’s. 
Another  question  deals  with  the  direct  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  number  of  the  advertisements:  is 
the  reader  told  to  write  for  a  booklet,  to  visit 
his  local  dealer,  to  fill  out  and  mail  a  cou¬ 
pon.? 

Since  advertising  is  the  highest  form  of 
business  writing,  the  student  of  Business 
English,  motivated  by  self-interest,  will  study 
advertisements  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

Usually  one  outstanding  piece  of  copy  il¬ 
lustrates  beautifully  the  principles  of  effec¬ 
tive  writing;  and  we  analyze  it  for  parts 
of  speech,  for  sentence  structure,  for  con¬ 
necting  devices,  and  the  like. — Ruth  Horn, 
Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock, 
Texas. 


’  Distributed  to  teachers  and  students  without 
charge  by  Charles  E.  Bellatty,  Boston  University, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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Here’s  something  new  in  a  postage 
scale.  It  is  made  of  plastic  and  is 
marketed  by  Beverlycraft.  It  is  designed 
for  letters  up  to  4  ounces  in  weight.  The 
scale  uses  an  entirely  new  action  whereby 
only  the  amount  of  postage  needed  for  local, 
regular,  and  airmail  is  shown.  Jade,  grey, 
red,  and  crystal  plastics  are  the  colors  in 
which  this  scale  is  available. 

Rolodex  is  a  "touch-control”  memo- 
sheet  case.  It  enables  you  to  keep 
memo  sheets  on  a  desk  so  they  will  always  be 
handy  yet  not  violate  the  executive’s  demand 
for  neatness.  It  is  molded  of  gleaming  Bake- 
lite,  streamlined,  and  holds  two  hundred 
and  thirty  3-by-5-inch  sheets.  Near  the  front, 
on  top  of  the  case,  is  a  plastic  roller  that 
projects  half  above  and  half  below  the  top. 
Rolling  the  "roller”  brings  out  one  sheet  at 
a  time,  right  into  your  hand.  The  Rolodex 
is  made  in  four  colors:  black,  walnut,  bur¬ 
gundy,  and  ivory. 


A.  A.  Bowie  January,  1941 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 
24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29 

Name  . 

Address . 


A  utility  message  holder,  finished  in 
bronze  and  black  crackle  enamel,  has 
been  announced  by  the  Edward  J.  Joyce  Fil¬ 
ing  Company.  Similar  to  the  old  spindle 
file,  the  message  holder  ends  in  a  grip  that 
will  hold  six  or  eight  sheets  of  paper  in 
such  a  manner  that  single  sheets  may  be 
inserted  or  withdrawn  quickly  without  dis¬ 
turbing  other  items.  The  messages  are  held 
in  such  a  position  as  to  be  always  before  the 
eye  of  the  person  seated  at  his  desk.  The 
unit  finds  wide  use  with  secretaries  and 
switchboard  operators  and  is  of  particular 
importance  to  stenographers  for  holding  ma¬ 
terial  being  copied. 

Several  readers  have  requested  in¬ 
formation  as  to  ways  and  means  of 
printing  tickets  for  display  purposes;  there¬ 
fore,  let  me  call  attention  to  "Columbia.” 
This  device,  made  to  print  cards  3V2  t)y 
51/2  inches,  enables  anyone  without  pre¬ 
vious  skill  to  manufacture  attractive,  pro¬ 
fessional-looking  cards  for  display.  Rubber 
type  is  used  throughout  to  eliminate 
"make-ready,”  a  part  of  the  printing  process 
that  requires  special  attention.  In  operating 
the  Columbia  set,  it  is  necessary  only  to  set 
the  rubber  type  in  either  one  of  two  type 
chases,  ink  the  type,  and  print. 

The  inexpensive  Protex  Pliofilm  Page 
Protector  is  a  new  product  of  Good¬ 
year.  It  is  clear,  transparent,  waterproof,  and 
long  lasting.  It  is  designed  to  protect  im¬ 
portant  papers,  documents,  photographs,  etc., 
which  are  subjected  to  frequent  handling. 
The  protector  easily  slips  over  pages  and  is 
punched  on  the  open  ends  so  it  will  fit 
binder  rings  or  posts.  A  single  protector 
serves  as  an  individual  case  for  each  sheet. 
The  protectors  are  available  in  five  sizes. 
They  can  be  cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth. 

The  Cole  Steel  Equipment  Company 
offers  a  new  all-steel  letter  file,  24 
inches  deep,  complete  with  lock,  for  only 
$3.49.  This  mention  is  made  in  response 
to  a  number  of  requests  for  equipment  of 
this  kind.  This  file  is  substantially  built  and 
is  available  also  in  legal  size. 
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practical  work;  and  with  the  visitors  showing 
interest  in  your  display,  you  can  lead  that  in¬ 
terest  along  to  advantage. 

Miss  Gunderson  sent  us  a  photograph  of 
her  attractive  bulletin-board  display  of  artis¬ 
tic  typing  designs,  but  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  it  can’t  be  shown  here  because  the  de¬ 
signs  would  be  too  small  for  recognition  if 
we  reduced  the  picture  to  fit  across  this  page. 
Among  the  designs  posted  were  animals, 
birds,  and  landscapes;  flower  arrangements; 
ships;  an  excellent  map  of  the  United  States; 
the  insignia  of  the  New  York  World’s  Fair; 
and  portraits  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
George  Washington,  and  someone  who  may 
be  Joe  DiMaggio. 


A  MONTHLY  SERVICE 


The  advantages  accruing  to  those  who 
engage  in  artistic  designing  on  the 
typewriter,  many  teachers  report,  are 
numerous.  Artistic  typewriting  develops 
originality,  gives  variety  to  the  subject,  cre¬ 
ates  interest  beyond  mere  vocational  neces¬ 
sity,  develops  artistic  talent,  insures  a  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  all  the  operating 
parts  of  a  typewriter  and  ability  to  use  them, 
and  makes  students  more  "at  home’’  with 
the  machine,  says  Miss  Ethelind  Gunderson, 
of  the  Palatine  (Illinois)  Township  High 
School. 

The  accompanying  design  is  one  of  the 
results  of  a  design  contest,  which,  says  Miss 
Gunderson,  "is  a  never-failing  means  of 
motivation.’’  She  writes  as  follows: 

Each  spring,  approximately  one  week  before 
the  contest,  the  suitability  of  subjects  for  designs 
is  discussed  and  rules  of  the  contest  are  outlined. 
Each  design  must  be  original,  the  typing  must 
be  done  in  class,  and  no  guide  lines  are  allowed. 
The  general  appearance — neatness  and  vividness 
of  design — as  well  as  originality  and  the  degree 
of  difficulty  are  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
judges. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  that  a  beautiful 
design  attracts  attention,  and  on  Open  House 
Day  you  can  get  a  flock  of  people  into  the 
commercial  rooms  if  you  have  something  at¬ 
tractive  to  show.  Interspersed  with  the  really 
beautiful  designs  can  be  examples  of  more 


•  •  The  other  day  I  read  a  very  interesting 
article  that  could  easily  apply  to  our  own 
phase  of  education.  The  story  told  of  the 
effective  use  of  display  as  a  means  of  inspir¬ 
ing  the  students  to  greater  effort  and  as  a 
method  of  publicizing  the  work  of  the  de¬ 
partment  so  that  the  community  may  be 
made  conscious  of  the  contribution  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  makes  to  the  education 
of  the  students.  I  raise  my  hat  to  Alan  R. 


'  . -^xvx-jwmvx- 


One  of  the  Outcomes  of  a  "Design  Contest” 
Typed  by  Helen  Senne,  a  student  of  Miss  Ethelind 
Gunderson. 
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Part  of  the  Display  at  Yonkers  High  School 
A  large  hand-lettered  caption  in  the  lower  left 
hand  corner  (not  shown  here)  reads:  "Business 
Machines  Used  for  Instruction — High  School  of 
Commerce,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.” 

Pawelek,  whose  contribution  I  paraphrase. 

To  give  evidence  of  the  practicability  of 
the  commercial  work,  says  Mr.  Pawelek,  is 
one  of  the  duties  of  an  instructor.  Particu¬ 
larly  in  smaller  communities,  the  parents 
should  be  made  aware  of  what  we  are  doing. 
Several  methods  have  been  employed,  since 
commercial  education  first  became  part  of 
the  curriculum,  to  advertise  the  products  of 
the  course — Open  House,  visits  of  parents, 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  exhibits, 
and  daily  displays.  While  all  these  methods 
are  used  in  Mr.  Pawelek’s  school,  he  prefers 
the  daily  display. 

A  large  bulletin  board  is  set  up  where 
projects  are  exhibited  as  they  are  completed. 
A  prem.ium  is  placed  on  the  best  "project  of 
the  week”  by  giving  it  the  place  of  honor  in 
the  center  and  awarding  an  "A”  grade  for  it. 

Naturally,  rivalry  and  a  competitive  spirit 
exist  among  the  students  and  classes.  Pupils 
vie  for  the  acclaim  of  having  their  project 
put  in  the  "Best  Project  of  the  Week”  sec¬ 
tion.  To  offset  any  danger  of  carrying  this 
competition  to  an  extreme,  every  pupil  has 
his  work  displayed,  but  not  always  in  the 
honored  section.  This  gives  the  parents  an 
opportunity  to  view  "what  our  boy  is  doing.” 

Definite  values  accrue  from  this  plan:  par¬ 
ents  openly  support  the  department;  visits 
are  more  frequent;  pupil  interest  is  keen; 
and  some  of  the  values  of  the  commercial 
work  are  constantly  in  the  public  eye. 


'Ihrough  the  proper  use  of  the  bulletin 
boards,  as  suggested  here,  you  can  help  to 
make  your  department  "the  most  popular  de¬ 
partment  in  the  school  system,”  as  Mr.  Pawe¬ 
lek  says  it  is  in  his  school. 

•  •  The  other  day  I  visited  the  Yonkers 
(New  York)  High  School  of  Commerce 
and  was  shown  around  the  school  by  its  dy¬ 
namic  principal,  Ralph  Baker.  In  every 
room  there  was  an  excellent  bulletin  board, 
tied  in  with  the  work  of  that  classroom. 

In  the  room  given  over  to  the  teaching  of 
business  machines,  there  was  a  display  pic¬ 
turing  a  great  many  of  the  machines  that  the 
potential  office  worker  is  likely  to  encounter 
in  business.  The  board  is  used  daily  by  the 
teachers  and  students. 

Part  of  the  board,  as  it  appeared  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  is  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration. 

The  boards  at  Yonkers  High  School  are 
changed  regularly — there  are  no  "wind¬ 
blown”  bulletin  boards,  and  every  inch  of 
space  is  utilized  effectively. 

The  corridors,  also,  had  their  quota  of 
displays.  Americanism  was  the  theme.  The 
art  department  had  hand-lettered  some  in¬ 
teresting  posters  that  caused  passers-by  to 
look  and  read.  J  hope  we  may  have  some 
more  photographs  of  displays  in  this  school, 
later. — A.  A.  B. 

- 4.  ---  - 

R.  M.  Robinson  Joins  Gregg  Staff 

HE  Gregg  Publishing  Company  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  addition  to  its  sales  staff  of 
R.  M.  ("Robbie”)  Robinson,  w'ho  was  until 
recently  an  instructor  in  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  George  Rogers  Clark  High 
School,  Hammond,  Indiana. 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  Missourian  by  birth,  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Southwest  Missouri  State 
Teachers  College,  and  is  a  candidate  for  the 
Master’s  degree  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 

The  new  Gregg  field  man  became  the  com¬ 
pany’s  representative  for  the  state  of  Michi¬ 
gan  on  December  1,  1940. 

- 4. - 

In  every  work  regard  the  writer’s  end. 

Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend; 
And  if  the  means  be  just,  the  conduct  true. 
Applause,  in  spite  of  trivial  faults,  is  due. 

— Pope 
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Pupil  Participation  in 
the  Learning  Process 

Tenth  Yearbook  of  the  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  Vicinity.  Editor,  Abraham  Deutsch. 
Published  by  the  Altol  Press,  New  York, 
349  pages,  $2. 

Educators  have  long  been  conscious  of  the  need 
for  education  to  offer  opportunities  to  pupils  to 
discover  their  aptitudes,  abilities,  and  interests 
through  exploration  of  their  own  possibilities. 

This  yearbook  is  largely  devoted  to  current 
practices  and  procedures  illustrating  pupil  partici¬ 
pation  in  learning  activities,  in  addition  to  mis¬ 
cellaneous  proceedings  of  conventions.  There  is 
also  included  a  liberal  injection  of  personal  ob¬ 
servations,  experiences,  and  techniques  for  hand¬ 
ling  special  problems. 

Inasmuch  as  research  studies  in  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  bearing  on  pupil  participation  are  extremely 
limited  in  number,  the  editor  states  in  his  intro¬ 
duction  that  most  of  the  contributors  to  the  Year¬ 
book  were  guided  by  the  spirit  of  pragmatism, 
which  regards  experience  as  the  source  of  truth 
and  of  values  in  the  absence  of  more  scientific 
evidence. 

Each  subject  included  in  the  business  curricu¬ 
lum  is  given  consideration  as  to  its  possibilities 
for  pupil  participation.  Extracurricular  activities 
are  discussed,  including  clubs  and  student  pub¬ 
lications. 

A  summary  outline  enumerates  many  general, 
educational,  psychological,  and  personal  social 
values  and  implications  resulting  from  pupil  par¬ 
ticipation  in  learning  activities. 

In  the  words  of  the  editor,  Abraham  Deutsch, 
of  Jamaica  High  School:  "Written  by  teachers. 


this  volume  is  a  genuine  example  of  teacher  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  study  of  rational  and  effective 
development  of  pupil  participation  in  commercial 
education.” — R.T. 

If  School  Keeps 

By  Phil  Stong.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1940,  266  pages,  $2.75. 

Carried  back  to  a  September  day  in  1904  to 
see  little  Phil  "stumbling  off  with  a  slate,  a  'Big 
Chief  tablet,  and  a  10-cent  pencil-box  to  the  old 
two-story  school  on  the  hill,”  we  follow  our  au¬ 
thor  through  the  grades,  Drake  University,  the 
war,  several  teaching  experiences,  and  graduate 
work  at  Columbia  University,  to  his  ultimate 
happy  escape  into  journalism. 

The  story  is  entertaining,’  particularly  when 
Mr.  Stong  pays  off  old  scores  with  the  cool  wit 
of  one  who  forgives  but  does  not  forget.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  English  department  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  will  not  be  amused. 

Contributions  of  Business  Education  to 
National  Preparedness 

By  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Education,  California  State  Department  of 
Education,  Sacramento,  1940,  31  pages. 

Suggesting  the  ways  in  which  the  services  and 
personnel  of  business  education  may  be  adapted 
to  changing  conditions,  this  mimeographed  bul¬ 
letin  highlights  the  relationship  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  to  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies. 

The  first  part  of  the  booklet  covers  the  service 
of  business  education  to  the  national  preparedness 
program  under  present  relationships;  the  second 
part  lists  the  opportunities  extending  these  serv¬ 
ices  under  an  expanded  program  of  federal-state 
activities. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  pamphlet  should  be 
addressed  to  Walter  F.  Dexter,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Sacramento,  California. 

The  Report  of  a  Survey  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Prepared  by  the  Division  of  Field  Studies, 
Institute  of  Educational  Research,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University;  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Columbia  University,  1940, 
564  pages.  Si. 50. 

Chapter  8,  "The  Preparation  of  Pittsburgh 
Youth  for  Work,”  by  Harry  D.  Kitson,  is  for 
this  reviewer  the  most  interesting  chapter  of  this 
comprehensive  and  engrossing  study  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  schools.  Dr.  Kitson’s  contribution  is  an 
evaluation  of  the  business-education  program  in 
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relation  to  the  community's  industries  and  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises,  concluded  by  concrete  recom¬ 
mendations  and  two  easily  read  charts:  "An  Ideal 
Program  of  Education  for  Work  in  Pittsburgh" 
and  "Proposed  Organization  of  Education  for 
Work  in  the  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools.” 

Those  of  us  who  have  worried  about  employ¬ 
ment  statistics  in  the  stenographic  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing  fields  may  find  comfort  in  these  words: 

"It  has  been  asserted  that,  inasmuch  as  many 
young  people  who  are  trained  in  stenography  and 
bookkeeping  do  not  secure  jobs  as  stenographers 
and  bookkeepers,  the  school  should  not  train  them 
in  these  fields,  but  in  clerical  practice.  Familiar¬ 
ity  with  placement  work  leads  to  the  belief  that 
employers  hire  young  people  for  clerical  work 
because  of  skills  which  they  possess  in  the 
specialized  fields  of  typewriting,  record-keeping, 
sales,  and  stenography,  and  that  even  though 
the  worker  does  not  begin  employment  as  a 
stenographer,  or  as  a  salesperson,  or  as  a  book¬ 
keeper,  he  is  employed  because  of  his  potentiali¬ 
ties  for  advancement  and  because  he  has  learned 
how  to  work,  and  not  because  of  a  'course'  in 
clerical  training.” 

Space  limitations  make  it  impossible  to  give 
even  the  gist  of  the  recommendations  relating  to 
the  program  of  education  for  work  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  schools.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  recom¬ 
mendations  deserve  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
teachers  and  students  of  business  education. 

That  All  May  Learn 

By  B.  L.  Dodds.  Published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Secondary-School  Prin¬ 
cipals  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  1939,  235  pages.  Si. 10.  (Inquiries 
and  orders  should  be  addressed  to  H.  V. 
Church,  Executive  Secretary,  5835  Kimbark 
Avenue,  Chicago.) 

This  handbook,  compiled  for  high  school  prin¬ 
cipals  and  teachers  trying  to  adjust  the  programs 
of  their  schools  to  the  educational  needs  of  all 
boys  and  girls,  divides  the  topic  of  "Education¬ 
ally  Neglected  Youth”  into  five  major  considera¬ 
tions: 

1.  Who  are  the  educationally  neglected  youth? 

2.  What  are  they  like? 

3.  What  do  they  need  from  schools? 

4.  How  may  they  best  be  taught? 

5.  What  are  the  promising  developments  in 
secondary  schools  for  these  students? 

As  defined  by  the  Implementation  Committee, 
who  made  this  study,  the  educationally  neglected 
student  is  the  student  to  whom  the  conventional 
academic  curriculum  is  maladjusted.  He  may 
have  mechanical  aptitudes,  artistic  abilities,  social 
gifts,  and  high  personal  qualities  not  even  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  traditional  academic  curriculum. 


NEW  GREGG  TIMER 


JUST  the  timer  ALL  shorthand  and  typ¬ 
ing  teachers  have  been  waiting  for.  Makes 
typing  and  dictation  timing  easier.  No  more 
straining  your  eyes  on  a  microscopic  second 
hand.  No  more  upkeep  on  an  expensive 
stop  watch.  The  Gregg  timer  has  all  the 
advantages  of  a  stop  watch,  except  the 
stop-and-go  feature  that  requires  a  compli¬ 
cated  and  easily  breakable  mechanism.  The 
mechanism  in  this  new  watch  is  simple  and, 
therefore,  long-wearing. 

The  timer  has  a  chromium-finished  case, 
unbreakable  crystal,  red  sweep  second  hand, 
and  red  numerals  marking  every  fifth  sec¬ 
ond.  Fastened  to  the  watch  in  the  form  of 
a  loop  is  an  adjustable  nickel-plated  bead 
chain.  Slip  your  finger  through  the  loop 
when  dictating,  or  timing  a  typing  test,  and 
you  will  never  have  to  worry  about  drop¬ 
ping  your  watch. 

In  addition  to  being  an  excellent  timer, 
this  watch  is  AN  ACCURATE  TIME¬ 
KEEPER.  It  enables  the  teacher  to  tell  at 
a  glance,  even  while  dictating,  or  timing  a 
typing  test,  the  number  of  minutes  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  class  period. 

This  dictation  timer  is  guaranteed  by 
THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 
Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  send  for 
your  timer  TODAY. 


Dept.  GT 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO. 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  surely  want  one  of  the  new  Gregg 
Timers.  My  remittance  of  $2  is  enclos^. 

Name . 

Address  . 

City .  State . 

ONLY  CASH  ORDERS  CAN  BE  FILLED 
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which  requires  primarily  language  skill  and  the 
ability  to  deal  with  abstractions. 

These  educationally  neglected  students  are  in 
most  cases  drawn  from  homes  of  low  economic 
status.  These  boys  and  girls  are  usually  limited 
in  language  skills  and  cannot  transfer  learning 
from  school  situations  to  practical  situations  in 
life. 

These  neglected  students,  more  than  students 
of  academic  mind,  rely  upon  the  secondary  school 
for  information  and  development  of  skills  in  vo¬ 
cational  work,  family  and  social  relationships, 
recreation,  and  health,  for  they  will  not  be 
going  on  to  other  schools  and  are  not  capable 
of  much  self-help.  The  contribution  the  high 
school  makes  to  them  is,  therefore,  of  tremend¬ 
ous  social  significance. 

Two  fundamental  principles  of  learning  hold 
especially  for  these  students: 

1.  Instruction  must  grow  out  of  the  experience 
of  the  learner. 

2.  The  learning  situation  must  be  like  the  life 
situation. 

Emphasis  must  be  on  the  concrete  and  the 
specific.  Students  should  be  given  every  visual 
and  auditory  aid,  since  they  usually  get  little 
from  printed  materials.  Learning  units  should 
be  organized  around  problems  rather  than 
around  subjects.  There  should  be  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  pupils  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  teacher  and  to  profit  from  teacher  guidance. 

Promising  developments  in  secondary-school 
procedures  to  help  these  students  include  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  high  school  curriculum  to  local 
needs;  the  development  of  modified  courses  in  sub¬ 
ject-matter  fields  for  special  students ;  differentiated 
curricula  based  upon  special  interests;  and  the 
development  of  flexible  core  courses. 

The  foregoing  is  a  very  inader^uate  summary 
of  the  contents  of  this  solid,  helpful  bulletin, 
which  calls  to  our  attention  on  almost  every  page 
the  fact  that  secondary  education  is  for  all  boys 
and  girls  and  that  it  must  contribute  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  development  of  the  nonscholarly  as  well 
as  to  the  development  of  the  scholarly,  if  it  is  to 
serve  society  well. 

New  Government  Publications 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

j  Statistics  of  Public  High  Schools,  1937-1938. 
1940.  125  pages.  Bulletin  1938,  No.  14.  20 
cents. 

i  Educational  Directory,  1940.  234  pages.  Bul- 
J  letin  1940.  No.  1.  (Price  not  stated.) 
i  Know  Your  School.  Leaflet  No.  55.  5  cents. 
I  Parent-Education  Programs  in  City  School  Sys- 
I  terns,  1939,  35  pages,  10  cents.  Oflfice  of  Educa- 
I  tion.  Bulletin  1937,  No.  2,  Volume  1,  Chapter 
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National  Education  Association,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

State-Minimum  Salary  Standards  for  Teachers, 
1940.  95  pages.  25  cents. 

Selected  Items  for  the  Testing  of  Study  Skills. 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  1940. 
73  pages.  50  cents. 

Promising  Practices  in  Secondary  Education. 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Second¬ 
ary  School  Principals.  130  pages.  |1. 

Occupational  Adju.,iment.  Bulletin  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals. 
%l. 

Visual  Aids  in  Safety  Education.  32  pages. 
25  cents. 

Income  Management  for  Women 

By  Louise  Hollister  Scott.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York,  1940,  294  pages,  $.3. 

The  author  addresses  her  book  to  every  woman 
who  wants  to  learn  to  live  happily  on  what  she  ‘ 
earns.  There  are  chapters  on  planning  expendi¬ 
tures,  buying  for  cash  or  credit,  borrowing  money, 
paying  taxes,  buying  insurance,  and  selecting  se¬ 
curities.  One  chapter  contains  a  discussion  on 
necessary  food  properties;  another,  on  choosing  a 
place  to  live.  The  book  was  written,  the  author 
states,  "not  to  urge  you  to  limit  and  pare  down 
your  expenditures  but  to  show  you  how  you  can 
have  more  of  what  you  want  with  the  same 
amount  of  money.” 

The  material  is  adapted  to  classroom  use,  with 
many  student  projects  suggested. — R.T. 

Happy  New  Year! 

There’s  no  time  like  January  1  of  any 
year  for  clearing  up  old  matters. 

First  of  all,  may  we  explain  that  high 
school  textbooks  are  not  reviewed  in  this 
column;  only  college  textbooks  and  "back¬ 
ground  reading”  are  eligible  for  considera¬ 
tion  here,  for  reasons  not  at  all  whimsical, 
which  will  explain  the  absence  of  many  ex¬ 
cellent  titles  in  this  corner  of  the  magazine. 

Second,  a  note  from  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
informs  us  that  the  cost  of  the  Private  Sec¬ 
retary’s  Manual,  by  Beatrice  Turner  (re¬ 
viewed  in  the  B.  E.  W.  for  October,  1940), 
is  only  $2.20  to  schools. 

Last,  but  not  least.  Tests  in  Commercial 
Education,  by  Lomax  and  Rice,  and  Meas¬ 
urement  of  Commercial  Education,  by  Rice, 
were  not  published  as  planned. 

And  now,  once  again,  happy  New  Year! 
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English-Improvement  Aids 

.SWffW  hy  t.  LILLIAN  HUTCHINSON 


Editor's  Noie;  Teachers  of  Englisli  often  desire  short,  well-selected  lists  of  spelling  demons, 
pronunciation  demons,  etc.,  for  drill  purposes,  for  testing,  for  extra-credit  assignments,  or  similar 
uses.  This  monthly  service  page  is  designed  to  save  the  teacher's  time  in  collecting  such  material. 


Spelling  Demons 


1.  acknowledgment 

2.  appreciate 

3.  believe 

4.  committee 

5.  embarrass 


6.  feasible 

7.  nuisance 

8.  peaceable 

9.  procedure 
10.  supersede 


ly,  but  the  real  cause  of  their  unwillingness 
to  wait  is  their  leaning  toward  our  competitor. 

Words  Often  Confused 

Therefore.  Consequently. 

Therefor.  For  that  thing;  for  it. 


Pronunciation  Demons 


1.  formidable 

2.  chassis 

3.  caramel 

4.  naphtha 

5.  concentrate 


for'  mi  da  b'l 
shas'  i  (or  is) 
kar'  a  mel 
naf'  tha 
kon'  sen  trat 


Sol 

for  mid'  a  b'l 
chas'  i 
kar  mel' 
nap' tha 
kon  sen'  trat 


Most-Used  Words:  21-30 


21.  not 

22.  at 

23.  this 

24.  are 

25.  we 


26.  his 

27.  but 

28.  they 

29.  all 

30.  or 


Synonyms 

Education  is  a  general  and  formal  word  for 
schooling,  especially  in  an  institution  of  learning. 

Training  suggests  exercise  or  practice  to  gain 
skill,  endurance,  or  facility. 

The  applicant  has  had  a  business-school  education 
and,  in  addition,  thorough  training  in  the 
operation  of  various  business  machines. 

Allude.  To  allude  is  to  refer  to  indirectly  or 
by  suggestion. 

Refer.  To  refer  is  to  introduce  or  mention 
something  specifically  and  distinctly. 

His  mention  of  his  wish  to  avoid  any  unpleas¬ 
ant  complications  alludes  to  his  embarrassing 
experience  with  his  former  employer. 

I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Henry  Scott  for  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  my  record  with  his  company. 

Cause  is  that  which  actually  brings  about  an 
eftect. 

An  occasion  is  some  event  that  brings  a  cause 
into  action  at  a  particular  moment. 

The  occasion  for  the  cancellation  of  their  order 
was  our  inability  to  ship  the  goods  immediate- 


The  company  is  always  glad  to  receive  sugges¬ 
tions  from  its  employees;  therefore,  a  suggestion 
box  is  being  placed  near  the  employees’  en¬ 
trance. 

Failure  to  use  the  safety  devices  provided  on  these 
machines  is  a  violation  of  rules.  Punishment 
therefor  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  foreman. 

Formerly.  Heretofore;  in  time  past. 

Formally.  In  a  formal  manner;  ceremoniously. 

Formerly,  file  copies  of  typewritten  letters  were 
made  by  means  of  the  letter  press  instead  of  by 
the  use  of  carbon  paper  as  at  present. 

We  herewith  formally  announce  the  opening  of 
our  fall  exhibit  of  hats. 

Eligible.  Fitted  or  qualified  to  be  chosen. 
Illegible.  Not  readable. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  position,  an  applicant  must 
have  had  a  high  school  education  and  three 
years’  experience  in  a  business  office  and  must 
be  able  to  take  dictation  at  120  words  a  minute. 
Did  you  ever  see  so  illegible  a  signature? 

Vocabulary  Building 

Sulfanilimide  (siil  fan  II'  am  id).  A  drug  used 
in  certain  types  of  infection  and  in  certain  types 
of  pneumonia;  also  called  prontylin. 

Plasma.  The  fluid  portion  of  the  blood  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  corpuscles,  etc.,  suspended  in  it. 

A  Writing  Pointer 

That  mysterious  something  called  "personality" 
arises  from  a  genuine  interest  in  people.  If  a  cor¬ 
respondent  likes  people  and  is  really  interested 
in  their  problems,  his  letters  will  reflect  this  atti¬ 
tude  and  will  be  effective.  He  will  make  his 
reader  feel  important  because  he  will  put  the 
reader’s  interests  in  the  foreground;  he  will  keep 
himself  and  his  own  interests  in  the  background. 
— Virginia  Young. 
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Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this  department  some  5.000  words  oi  se¬ 
lected  material  counted  in  units  of  20  standard  words  for  dictation.  This 
material  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the  some  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 
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Proud  Winter  Cometh 

Proud  Winter  cometh  like  a  warrior  bold! 

His  iq^  lances  flashing  in  the  light, 

His  shield,  the  night,  starred  bright  with*  glitter¬ 
ing  gold. 

His  mail,  the  silver  frostwork,  dazzling  bright! 
He  turns  his  stern  face  to  the  North  and  waits 
To  hear  his  wind*  steeds  burst  from  Heaven's 
gates. 

He  bringeth  at  his  side  the  darkening  storm. 

He  sifts  white  beauty  down  to  deck  the  plain. 
The"  bleak,  dark  forest  shivers  to  keep  warm. 
The  brooks  are  bound  with  links  of  crystal 
chain. 

The  sheep  bleat  sadly  by  the  pasture**  bars. 

The  night  sighs  in  the  darkness  for  her  stars. 

Yet  many  another  mien,  proud  King  of  Snow, 
Hast  thou  when  on  the  earth’**  thine  advent 
falls! 

For  I  have  seen  thy  pale  face  all  aglow 
With  light  as  fair  as  floods  the  sunset  halls! 
And  I  have  seen’*  thee,  like  a  gentle  child. 

Play  softly  on  the  hills  with  laughter  mild. 
(131) 

— Selected 


Pet  Peeve  No.  999 

From  “Clement  Comments” 

"YEAH!"  was  the  guttural  sound  that  issued 
from  my  telephone  receiver.  I  was  calling  a  new 
radio  repair*  man  for  the  first  time.  Possibly  he 
had  just  burned  a  finger  on  his  soldering  iron, 
perhaps  he  was  in*  a  bad  mood,  or  it  could 
have  been  that  this  was  the  customary  manner 
in  which  he  answered  his  phone.  All  we  can** 
do  is  hope  it  wasn’t  the  latter.  And  the  former 
two  really  cannot  be  classed  as  excuses. 

Which  brings  to**  mind  another  pet  peeve — 
telephone  courtesy. 

An  important  part  of  everyone’s  business  and 
personal’**  life  is  conducted  over  the  telephone. 
And  everyone  thus  using  the  phone  has  a  splendid 
opportunity’*  to  make  friends  for  himself  as 


well  as  his  employer.  There  aren’t  many  essen¬ 
tials  in  the  proper  handling’*  of  telephone  calls, 
and  they  are  so  easy  to  understand — easier  to 
follow — that  it’s  a  wonder  more  people’**  don’t 
observe  them. 

Few  things  are  more  irritating  to  the  average 
person  than  having  to  wait  for  someone’**  to 
answer  the  telephone.  Certain  types  believe  this 
procedure  makes  them  apjjear  "hard  to  get.’’  The 
civil  thing  to*®  do  is  answer  calls  promptly,  as 
quickly  as  circumstances  permit.  No  necessity  of 
falling  off  your  chair,**  merely  pick  up  the  re¬ 
ceiver  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  telephone  reproduces  your  voice**  with 
remarkable  fidelity.  For  this  reason  remember 
that  you  will  be  heard  just  as  you  speak.  An 
ordinary**  conversational  level  is  ideal,  and  speak 
directly  into  the  mouthpiece.  Don’t  mumble — 
don’t  whisper — *®don’t  shout.  Those  who,  while 
on  long  distance  connections,  rend  the  air  with 
thundering  accents,  are  wasting  energy**®  and 
making  things  difficult  for  the  party  to  whom 
they  are  talking. 

"Wait’ll  I  get  a  pencil,”  causes  more  bad** 
impressions  than  is  realized.  It’s  no  trouble  to 
keep  a  pad  and  pencil  close  at  hand,  and  by 
doing  so  the**  conversation  won’t  be  interrupted. 

If  you  have  occasion  to  be  away  from  your 
desk  or  office,  be  sure**  someone  intelligent  is 
on  hand  to  take  your  calls.  Someone  who  knows 
where  you  have  gone,  whether  you  can  be  reached, 
and*"  when  you  will  be  back.  Of  course,  no 
matter  how  intelligent  the  party  is,  he  or  she 
won’t  be  able  to  give*®  out  such  information  if 
you  don’t  leave  it  before  you  go. 

If  your  business  calls  for  the  use  of  price 
lists  or  records,’*  have  them  next  to  your  phone. 
In  this  way,  when  a  price  or  reference  is  re¬ 
quested,  the  necessity  of  leaving*®  your  phone 
is  obviated. 

"Just  a  minute — let  you  talk  to  George.”  This 
circumstance  should  be  avoided  if  at**  all  pos¬ 
sible.  If  there  is  anything  agonizing  it  is  having 
not  only  to  wait  for  another  party**  to  come  on 
the  line,  but  the  necessity  of  repeating  your  story. 
Don’t  transfer  a  call  if  you  can**®  possibly  take 
care  of  it  yourself. 

The  person  you  are  calling  is  probably  just 
as  busy  as  you  are.  Don’t  waste**  his  time  by 
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rn.iking  him  hold  the  line  until  you  are  ready 
to  talk.  Asking  your  secretary  to  get  a  party*^ 
and  then  making  him  wait  for  you  just  isn't 
being  done  by  really  big  executives — have  the 
common**®  courtesy  to  remain  at  the  telephone 
until  connected.  You  don’t  like  waiting,  do  you? 

Some  people  have  the**®  habit  of  answering 
their  phone,  "Jones  speaking.”  This  is  a  real 
timesaver,  and  if  the  call  is  an  outside  one,*"" 
"Smith  Company,  Mr.  Jones  speaking,”  is  a 
streamlined  response.  Many  firms  have  made  this 
type  of  answer  a  policy.**® 

Make  a  point  of  being  courteous.  Show  your 
interest  by  using  a  plea.sant  tone  of  voice.  Always 
remember**®  when  talking  to  someone,  W'hether 
over  the  phone  or  not,  that  his  impression  of 
you  is  what  you  make  it. 

And**®  in  ending  your  conversation,  don’t  slam 
the  receiver  down — giving  the  party  on  the  other 
end  a  "crack  in**®  the  ear.”  When  you  have  fin¬ 
ished  talking,  say  as  pleasantly  as  possible, 
"Goodbye!”  (694) 

Something  to  Shoot  For 

From  New  Departure  News,  August,  1940 
General  Motors  Corporation 
IN  a  little  newspaper  office  in  the  Middle 
West  there  used  to  be  a  sign  on  the  ink-splattered 
walls  printed”  in  bold  type.  It  read: 

"The  man  who  never  did  any  more  than  he 
got  paid  for,  never  got  paid  for  any  more  than*® 
lie  did!” 

With  the  passing  of  time  the  editor  who  had 
believed  in  that  saying  died,  the  paper  passed  on 
to  other*®  hands,  and  the  sign  disappeared.  But 
the  maxim  is  as  thought-provoking  today  as  it 
was  then. 

Elbert  Hubbard*®  happened  to  write  that  saying. 
But  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference  who  wrote  it; 
the  important  thing  is  that  although’®*  it  ex¬ 
presses  a  bald  truism,  it  arrests  the  reader  and 
sets  his  mental  processes  humming. 

The  sign’*®  was  the  editor’s  answer  to  his 
printers  who  were  always  conmlaining  about  not 
getting  anywhere.  They  did’*®  their  jobs  w’ell; 
they  were  skilled  craftsmen.  But  there  they 
stopped.  They  never  went  out  of  their  way  to 
learn  more,  nor  showed  initiative’*®  enough  to 
spend  extra  time  preparing  themselves  to  assume 
better  positions  when  vacancies  arose.’*®  So  they 
stayed  pretty  much  where  they  were.  They  never 
did  any  more  than  they  got  paid  for. 

In  his  earlier  days  the*®®  editor  haJ.  A  dynamic 
guy,  he  started  as  a  printer’s  devil.  He  worked 
hard  not  only  at  his  own  job,**"  but  took  the 
trouble  to  learn  about  everything  else  that  .sur¬ 
rounded  him  in  the  shop.  And  he  studied  nights. 
That’s**®  why  he  became  editor,  and  that’s  w'hy 
later  on  he  got  paid  for  more  than  he  did.  (255) 

History  or  Mystery  in  Your 
State’s  Name 

By  LAWRENCE  DAVID  BRENNAN 

ROMANCE  lies  behind  the  name  of  every  state 
in  our  union.  Take  Idaho  for  example.  Idaho 
was*®  a  sentence  used  by  the  Indians  of  the 


Northw'est  in  arousing  the  camp  every  morning. 
It  means,  "Look,  the*®  sun  is  coming  down  the 
mountain!” 

Many  of  our  states  have  a  definite  royal  heri¬ 
tage.  Georgia,  Maryland,*®  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia  were  named  for  English  rulers:  Georgia 
for  George  the  Second,  Maryland  in*®  honor  of 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  Virginia  after  Elizabeth 
the  Virgin  Queen,  and  West’®®  Virginia  after  the 
same  Queen  Bess.  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina  were  named  in’*"  honor  of  french 
kings:  Louisiana  for  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina  for’*®  Charles  the 
Ninth.  Later,  when  the  English  took  over  the 
land  that  is  now  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina,’*®  they  also  had  a  Charles  on  the  throne  and 
retained  the  original  names. 

Some  states  bear  the  name  of  an  Indian** 
tribe.  Massachusetts,  Utah,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Texas, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  New  Mexico 
derive*®"  their  names  from  some  Indian  clan,  tribe, 
or  confederacy.  New  Mexico,  of  course,  came 
from  the  same  root  as***  Old  Alexico,  which  had 
taken  its  name  from  the  ancient  tribal  war  god 
of  that  region. 

The  most  popular  method**®  of  naming  terri¬ 
tories,  which  later  became  states,  was  to  call  a 
basin  after  its  draining  river.**®  Alabama,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Connecticut,  Tennessee,  Colorado,  Missouri, 
Ohio,  Minnesota,**®  Mississippi,  and  Illinois  were 
named  for  rivers.  The  original  river  name  was 
very  often  romantic*®"  in  itself.  Colorado  was 
Spanish  and  means  "red”  or  "red  river.”  Illinois 
has  the  Indian  root  for  "the**®  men”  streamlined 
by  the  French.  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  Minnesota  are  very**"  descriptive 
Indian  names.  Mississippi  is  the  "great  river," 
Missouri  is  the  "great  muddy”  river,  Ohio***  is 
the  "beautiful  river,”  Connecticut  is  the  "long 
river,”  Minnesota  is  the  "cloudy  water.”**®  Wis¬ 
consin,  a  state  abounding  in  lakes  and  rivers,  was 
given  a  name  that  means,  literally,  "wild  rushing 
channel.”***  Arizona  is  of  Spanish-Indian  origin, 
meaning  "little  creeks.”  Michigan  was  named 
for  the  lake,  the**®  name  meaning  "great  expanse.” 

On  either  side  of  the  continent  are  states 
named  for  a  small  island  off  their  shores:  **®Qli- 
fornia  and  Rhode  Island.  The  first  California  >vas 
a  fictitious  island  mentioned  in  a  bestseller.**®  The 
discoverers  of  California,  having  read  the  book, 
thought  that  the  name  California  would  fit  nicely** 
to  one  of  the  small  islands  off  the  shore.  Later 
visitors  extended  that  name  to  include  the  entire 
coast.“®  The  origin  of  Rhode  Island  is  debatable. 
The  name  might  have  come  from  the  famous 
island  of  Rhodes,  or  it**®  might  have  been  applie<l 
by  the  Dutch  .seafarers  as  Roode  Island  or  "red 
island.”  At  any  rate,  the  original**®  Rhode  Island 
was  one  of  the  small  islands  which  lie  off  the 
coast  of  our  present-day  Rhode  Island. 

Another  debatable"*®  name  is  Kentucky.  Some 
authorities  claim  that  Kentucky  is  the  Indian 
phrase  that  designates  "barren®*®  ground”  or 
prairie,  while  others  declare  that  the  meaning  is 
"dark  and  bloody  ground,”  since  the  region  was 
the  battlefield*"®  of  a  great  Indian  war  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man. 

The  origin  of  some  of  our  state  names  is 
quite  obvious  or  quite  familiar.  New  York  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  York,  New  Jer- 
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scy  from  the  Island***'  of  Jersey,  which  in  turn 
comes  from  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  for  Island 
of  Caesar.  Washington  was  named  for**"  George 
Washington.  Montana  means  a  mountainous 
region.  Indiana  signifies  an  Indian  reserve.  The****’ 
District  of  Columbia  was  named  in  honor  of 
Columbus. 

Some  states  were  named  by  or  in  honor  of 
their  founders”"*  or  discoverers.  New  Hampshire 
was  named  by  Mason,  the  proprietor,  after  his 
holdings  in  England.’”*  Delaware  was  named  for 
Lord  De  La  Ware,  the  first  white  man  to  sail 
up  Delaware  Bay.  Florida,  literally’***  "flowery,” 
was  taken  from  the  Spanish  for  Easter  (Fascua 
Florida),  the  day  on  which  it  was  discovered.’*"' 
Pennsylvania  was  named  in  honor  of  William 
Penn’s  father,  and  the  name  means  Penn’s  "wood¬ 
land.”  Vermont  was  given  its’*’  name  by  Cham¬ 
plain,  because  of  its  "green  mountains.” 

Nevada  was  also  named  for  its  mountains,  the 
Sierra  Nevadas.*®  It  means  in  Spanish  "snow 
capped.”  The  rock-bound  coast  of  Maine  was 
called  "the  mainland”  by  Colonial  fishermen; 
then**'  the  name  was  applied  to  the  entire  state. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  name  Idaho,  the  In¬ 
dians  were  nature  poets.***'  Iowa,  a  tribal  name, 
means  literally,  "dust  in  the  face”  or  "drowsy 
one.”  Nebraska  is  "shallow  water.”**®  Okla¬ 
homa  is  the  "home  of  the  red  man.”  Utah  is  the 
’’home  of  the  mountain  people.”  Wyoming  was 
carried**"  west  by  early  settlers  from  the  valley  of 
that  name  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  language  of  the 
Delaware"*'  Indians,  Wyoming  is  a  "great  plained 
valley.” 

The  names  of  most  of  our  possessions  show 
their  Spanish  origin.*”  Guam  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Spanish  for  John;  the  Philippines  are  named 
for  Phillip  II;  Puerto  Rico,**®  is  literally  the  "rich 
port.”  Alaska,  however,  comes  from  the  Indian, 
meaning  "the  great  land,”  and  Hawaii**®  from  the 
Polynesian  for  "big  island.”  The  Virgin  Islands 
were  named  in  honor  of  Saint  Ursula  and  the**" 
eleven  thousand  virgins. 

Many  suggestions  both  in  Spanish  and  Indian 
have  been  offered  for  Oregon,’®”  but  the  origin 
of  the  name  cannot  be  definitely  established.  ( 1013) 


Actual  Business  Letters 

Sales  Letters 

Mrs.  Frank  C.  Babcock 
5611  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dear  Mrs.  Babcock;” 

A  short  time  ago  a  mutual  friend  suggested  that 
we  send  you  one  of  our  calendars.  We  did  so 
last*®  week. 

That  friend  has  been  our  customer  for  many 
years.  She  likes  our  service.  She  especially  likes 
to  have  her  lovely*®  coat  kept  in  the  pink  of  con¬ 
dition.  That  is  just  the  service  we  have  been 
giving  her  since  1935.*® 

We  store  it  for  her  during  the  summer  in 
our  ultra-modern  vault — fresh  and  clean  after 
our  specialized’®*  cleaning  and  glossing  process — 
ready  to  return  to  her  on  call  whenever  the  snow 
flies. 

The  expert  furriers’”  who  handle  the  cleaning 


and  glossing  are  equipped  also  to  make  any  de¬ 
sired  repairs  or  alterations.  They'*®  will  be  glad 
to  refurbish  your  garment  for  you  at  any  time 
this  month  at  special  rates  that  we  are  allowing’®" 
new  customers. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Murray,  general  manager  of  our 
company,  will  be  glad  to  give  you  his’”  personal 
attention  if  you  will  ask  for  him  when  you  come 
in.  If  you  prefer  to  have  us  pick  up  your  coat  at”® 
the  house,  we  will  gladly  do  so.  You  can  make 
an  appointment  with  Mr.  Murray  at  the  time 
you  call  for  our'”  messenger. 

Cordially  yours,  (224) 

National  Advertisers  Studio 
56  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 
Portland,  Oregon 

Gentlemen;” 

This  letter  may  reach  you  at  the  psychological 
moment  for  both  of  us — right  when  you  need  our 
.service  and  when*®  we  are  most  anxious  to  serve 
you.  If  so  it  will  be  doubly  welcome.  If  not,  the 
booklet  we  enclose  will  at  least*"’  acquaint  you 
with  our  equipment. 

Twelve  years  of  service  to  "top-notch”  advertis¬ 
ers  have  proved  our  ability  to**’  meet  the  most 
exacting  demands.  Note  the  views  of  our  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  and  reproductions  of  a  few  of’*"’ 
the  types  of  photographic  work  we  handle. 

Focusing  attention  on  photography  has  helped 
others  to  promote'”  sales  and  aided  in  develop¬ 
ing  more  productive  publication  advertising. 

We  are  as  near  you  as  your  phone. 

Very’*®  truly  yours,  (142) 


“To  All  People” 

By  HAROLD  STANDISH  CORBIN 

Reprinted  in  shorthand  by  permission  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  from  the  January,  1940,  issue  of  MOOSE 
Magazine 

Copyright,  1939,  by  the  Supreme  Lodge  of  the  If'ortd, 
Loyal  Order  of  Moore 

PART  II 

IT  was  about  7;  30  and  hardly  anyone  was  in  the 
park.  Snow  began  to  fall,  but  Queenie  plodded’"'” 
along  the  route  Jim  often  had  taken  her,  that  led 
past  Billy’s  house.  She  left  huge  round  tracks  in 
the  gathering"*®  snow.  Then  presently  she 
stopped,  right  in  front  of  Billy’s  house,  as  she 
had  often  done  before. 

Lucy  the  maid  had  fallen’”®  asleep.  When  sud¬ 
denly  she  awoke,  she  got  the  surprise  of  her  life. 
Somehow  Billy  had  got  up  on  his  feet”*®  and 
had  dragged  on  his  clothes,  a  cap,  and  an  over¬ 
coat.  His  arms  were  full  of  presents  brought  to 
him  that  day.  Outside,  Lucy’*®”  said,  was  a  "beast 
bigger  than  the  house.”  She  was  so  frightened 
she  couldn’t  do  a  thing  but  sit  there  and  stare. 

And  in’*”  front  of  her  eyes  Billy  pulled  himself 
to  the  door,  opened  it  and  went  out  into  the 
cold  and  snow.  Through  the  window’**®  she  saw 
him  whisper  to  the  huge  animal.  All  at  once  the 
beast  locked  its  trunk  around  Billy  and  swung 
him,  presents’”®  and  all,  up  to  its  shoulders. 

Thereupon,  Lucy  said,  she  fainted.  Some  time 
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passed  before  she  could  get  to  the  telephone’*® 
and  call  Billy's  parents. 

Now  here  again  I  have  to  pick  up  more  here- 
say  evidence. 

What  evidently  inspired'*'”  this  twelve-year-old 
youngster  to  his  strange  escapade  was  the  tale 
he  had  heard  that  day  of  a  little  girl  half  his”*® 
age,  who  had  been  told  for  the  first  time  that 
there  wasn’t  any  Santa  Claus.  It  seems  that  her 
small  world  had  crashed  and  her”®®  disillusionment 
was  soul-racking.  But  Billy  was  trying  to  make 
good  for  her. 

Somehow,  by  pats  and  strange  duckings,"®" 
he  guided  Queenie  to  that  little  girl's  house.  With 
a  brave  attempt  at  joyous  shouting,  he  stopped 
Queenie  and  called  the’*®  little  girl  out.  Her  dad 
told  me  about  it. 

"Surprised.^  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  our 
little  girl.  It  wasn’t  Santa’®*®  Claus  with  his 
reindeer,  but  it  was  something  that  took  their 
places.  A  sick  boy,  muffled  in  an  overcoat,  perched 
on  a’®*®  huge  ungainly  animal,  playing  he  was 
Santa.  'Merry  Christmas!'  he  shouted.  'Merry 
Christmas  to  Sally  Lou.’®*®  And  here’s  a  present 
for  a  good  little  girl.’ 

"He  tried  to  make  his  voice  de^  and  gruff,” 
Wally  said.  "And  our  little  girl’®*  was  crying 
with  joy,  as  the  youngster  tossed  down  a  beauti¬ 
ful  green  sweater — a  little  too  big  for  her,  but 
out  of’®*®  one  of  his  packages.” 

Wally  tried  to  get  the  boy  to  come  into  the 
house,  but  he  wouldn’t.  He  said  he  had  other’®"® 
things  to  do.  He  whispered  to  the  elephant  and, 
swaying  her  trunk  and  flattening  her  ears  against 
her  head,  she’**®  plodded  off  in  the  darkness. 
Wally  didn’t  come  to  his  senses  for  minutes. 
Then  fearing  for  Billy,  he  telephoned’**®  to  the 
police  and  the  zoo. 

But  again  under  Billy’s  direction  the  elephant 
followed  a  definite’**  route,  this  time  to  the 
home  of  an  elderly  couple  who  were  ill  and  m 
want.  Once  more  he  tried  to  imitate  Santa’®*" 
Claus’  deep  voice  and  he  tossed  down  a  pair  of 
mittens  to  the  man  and  a  bright  scarf  to  the 
woman. 

Then  Queenie"*  started  off  again.  But  by  this 
time  a  police  car  with  screaming  siren  was  com¬ 
ing  down  the  street  and  Jim  Henderson,”*®  the 
zoo  keeper,  was  racing  in  another.  Billy’s  parents 
were  coming  in  their  car,  and  somehow  the  news 
had"*®  spread  and  any  number  of  citizens  had 
picked  up  the  trail  and  were  dashing  to  the 


NOW  there  was  excitement!"*  People  were  ar¬ 
riving  from  everywhere. 

Jim  Henderson  tried  to  turn  Queenie  around. 
Billy’s  parents,  A1  and”*  Nellie  Lenwith,  called 
for  Billy  to  slide  off  Queenie’s  shoulders.  Two 
cops  spilled  out  of  their  car  and  started  keeping 
back’*®  the  fast-gathering  crowd. 

But  Billy  and  Queenie  seemed  to  have  an 
agreement.  Queenie  wouldn’t  budge  for  Jim  and 
Billy***®  rejused  to  slide  oflF.  Billy  called  his 
parents  to  him. 

"What  he  said,”  his  mother  told  me,  "made 
me — made  me — cry.  His***  features  were  so 
drawn,  but  lighted  with  a  brilliance  I  had  never 
seen  there  before.  He  pleaded  with  me  to  let 
him’**  go  on.  The  time  was  so  short,  he  said. 
So  I — I  let  him  go.  I  had  to.” 


WELL,  you  never  saw  such  a  cavalcade’*®  in 
Claytonvtlle  before  or  since.  Quickly  a  line  of  cars 
formed  behind  Queenie.  Jim  Henderson  marched 
at  her  head,  and’®"®  Al,  Billy’s  dad,  had  been 
boosted  up  behind  Billy  to  hold  him  on.  Doc 
Goodrich  took  Billy’s  mother  in  his  car’"“  and 
talked  with  her.  She  cried  a  little  more,  but  a 
smile  broke  through  her  tears  after  a  while. 

At  Billy’s  direction  they’**®  went  to  the  home 
of  another  sick  boy  and  left  a  pair  of  Billy's 
roller  skates;  then  to  the  home  of  another’**" 
youngster  whose  Christmas  set  out  to  be  a  slim 
one  and  left  a  pair  of  Boy  Scout  boots  and  a 
wind-breaker.  And  so,  on”*®  through  the  lights 
and  the  snow  and  the  darkness  passed  this  strange 
procession,  headed  by  a  boy  and  an  elephant — 
strange,  modern-^'®*day  counterparts  of  Santa  and 
his  reindeer. 

Yes,  I  was  in  the  procession.  I  looked  back 
and  it  had  grown  blocks*®*®  long — car  after  car. 
At  the  last  place  they  all  got  out  and  crowded 
around  and  somebody  started  a  collection*®*  for  a 
young  married  couple  whose  Christmas  had 
promised  nothing.  Then  somebody  began  a 
Christmas  carol  and  there*®*  in  the  snow  they 
sang — "Holy  Night”  and  "God  Rest  Ye,  Merry 
Gentlemen,”  and  other  delightful  old  songs. 

And  then  shame*®*" — or  good  will,  I  don't 
know  which — descended  on  that  crowd.  The  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  small  boy,  sick  unto  death,  trying 
his**"®  best  to  spread  Christmas  joy  was  too  much 
for  them  to  quarrel  any  more.  Into  their  hearts 
leaped  the  Christmas  spirit,  making*’*®  them  real¬ 
ize  how  mean  and  small  were  the  sources  of 
their  community  feud. 

"Lefs  set  up  the  tree!”  someone  shouted."** 
"The  heck  with  economy!" 

"Let’s  set  it  up  and  light  it!”  came  the  re¬ 
sponse. 

Mob  psychology  —  or  community’’*  spirit  — 
seized  that  crowd.  They  started  for  the  Com¬ 
munity  House  and  in  their  eagerness  tried  to 
hurry  Queenie*”^  along.  But  though  she  may  have 
quickened  her  stride,  she  was  solicitous  for  the 
boy  on  her  back  and  kept  her  plodding**®  pace. 

But  others  ran  ahead.  In  almost  incredible  time 
a  tree  was  brought  from  somewhere,  bedded  in 
a  great  tub***  of  earth  and  electricians  in  the 
crowd  strung  wires  to  it.  Many  hands  made  the 
work  easy — and  quick. 

Lights  blazed  in  the*”®  Community  House, 
rivaling  the  colored  lights  on  the  tree.  Com¬ 
munity  singing  of  carols  began  again.***  Mean¬ 
while,  housewives  were  rushing  food  from  their 
kitchens  to  the  Community  House  dining  room. 
Many  a  Christmas  dinner^  of  next  day  went 
lacking,  I  am  sure,  for  a  cake  or  a  ham  or 
some  other  item.  Cars  dashed  every  which***  way, 
and  differences  of  a  few  hours  earlier  were  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  joyous  spirit  of  Christmas,  as  the**** 
church  bells,  hitherto  silent,  were  frantically  rung. 
•  •  • 

GRAVELY,  like  a  small  general  astride  the 
shoulders  of  his*”®  unique  mount,  sat  Billy  Len¬ 
with  watching  it  all.  Then  he  grew  weary,  so 
very  weary,  sinking  closer  into***  his  dad’s  arms. 

His  dad  and  mother  took  him  home.  ’They 
watched  beside  him  as  he  1^  unconscious 
through  the  night  and  the  next*”  day.  Silent 
townsfolk  drew  near  to  the  Lenwith  home.  They 
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gathered  there  in  the  hope  that  they  would  hear 
the  glad  news  of  Billy’s**®*  improvement.  Queenie, 
safely  housed  in  her  great  barn  in  the  zoo,  became 
a  problem  to  her  keeper,  Jim  Henderson,***® 
since  she  would  neither  eat  nor  sleep.  Then,  as 
the  evening  shadows  began  to  gather,  Billy's 
mother  told  me,  she***®  looked  at  him  and  saw 
that  pallor  had  replaced  the  bright  flush  of  fever, 
although  a  smile  suffused  his  features  with  a**®® 

great  radiance.  And  in  some  fairer  land,  she 

knew,  Billy  was  listening  to  an  angelic  host  sing¬ 

ing  of  peace***®  and  good  will. 

•  •  • 

WELL,  as  I  said,  Claytonville  never  knew  a 
stranger  Christmas.  There  hasn’t  been  any  dis¬ 
sension  in*”®"  our  town  since  that  day.  If  any 
starts,  somebody  says,  "Remember  Billy  Lenwith,” 
and  it  ceases. 

That’s  why,  on  the***®  spot  where  the  Christmas 
tree  was  set  up,  in  front  of  the  Community 
House,  there’s  a  stone  with  a  bronze  tablet  on 
it***®  that  reads: 

In  Memory  of 
BILLY  LENWITH 
who  gave  his  life  that 
our  town  might  always  be 
joyous  on  Christmas.  (2559) 

(The  end) 

The  Fascination  of  Shorthand 
Writing 

By  FRED  H.  GURTLER 

One-lime  Court  Reporter  and  Editor  of  the  Cregg 
9'riter  Reporter’e  Department.  fCinner  of  the  Miner 
Medal  (1910)  for  thorthand  tpeed. 

IN  nearly  all  activities,  except  that  of  shorthand 
writing,  the  individual  sets  the  pace  at  which  he*® 
will  work.  The  individual  determines  the  rate  at 
which  he  walks  or  drives  a  car,  subject  only  to 
general*®  influences.  The  bookkeeper  determines 
the  rate  at  which  he  enters  figures  in  columns  and 
the  shipping*®  clerk  determines  the  rate  at  which 
he  crates  or  wraps  his  packages,  but  the  pace  at 
which  the  shorthand  writer  writes  is*®  determined 
by  another.  That  characteristic  of  shorthand  work 
is  one  phase  of  the  fascination  shorthand*®*  writing 
has  for  those  who  become  interested  in  its  use. 
It  is  a  sort  of  game  or  contest  in  which  the’*® 
stenographer  pits  his  skill  as  a  writer  against  the 
ability  of  the  dictator  as  a  dictator.  The**®  less 
ability  the  dictator  has  the  more  difficult  it  is 
for  the  stenographer,  because  of  the’*®  introduc¬ 
tion  of  elements  foreign  to  the  mere  writing  of 
shorthand.  'The  greater  the  ability  the  dictator**® 
has  the  more  fairly  it  becomes  a  measure  of  skill 
in  shorthand  writing  as  against  speed  in  dictation. 
This*®®  early  skill  we  place  so  much  emphasis  on, 
the  mere  effort  to  use  the  correct  forms  for 
accurately  recording**®  what  is  said,  becomes  in 
time  a  mere  reflex,  a  subconscious  operation. 

When  the  writing  of  the  common**®  words  of 
the  language  becomes  mechanical,  hesitation  is 
removed  and  the  lone  problem  involved  in 
further**®  perfecting  skill  is  the  problem  of  de¬ 
veloping  fluency,  which  includes  a  great  number 
of  known  elements***  relating  to  style  and  dex¬ 
terity.  When  a  word  with  which  the  reporter 
is  not  familiar  is  used  in**®  dictation,  then  the 


process  is  a  conscious  or  initial  process.  Such  a 
process  need  not  involve  hesitation**®  if  the  writer 
is  so  familiar  with  the  principles  involved  in 
word  formation  that  he  can  apply  them**®  readily, 
but  that  process  does  involve  a  certain  delay 
measured  by  the  difference  between  the  speed  of 
the**®  subconscious  and  of  the  conscious  mind. 
One’s  skill  may  be  rated  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  if  the  extent**®  to  which  he  can  write 
words  and  phrases  mechanically  is  known. 

The  tendency  at  first  is  to  concentrate  one’s*®® 
entire  energy  on  the  mere  shorthand  forms  to 
be  used,  but  as  one  becomes  more  skillful  in  short¬ 
hand  writing,  his**®  concentration  passes  to  the 
subject  matter.  Generally  speaking,  stenographic 
work  is  interesting**®  and  fascinating  because  the 
stenographer’s  knowledge  of  English  is  constantly 
tested  by  the  choice  of  words*”  used  to  express 
the  variety  of  experiences  and  training  of  his  dif¬ 
ferent  dictators.  (479) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


Consider  the  Comma 

THE  COMMA  is  small  but  mighty.  By  its 
use  or  lack  of  it,  you  can  change  no  into  yes, 
annul  a  marriage,  rob*®  yourself  or  outsmart  a 
lawyer,  upset  an  election,  win  a  bet  or  lose  a 
million.  A  comma  might  easily*®  change  the 
history  of  the  world.  A  comma  is  dcKile,  but  it 
may  be  dynamite. 

For  example,  it  is®®  illegal  to  sleep  in  a  certain 
Western  state.  The  state  printer  set  the  law,  and 
it  got  by  every  department.*®  It  will  take  an  act 
of  the  legislature  to  lift  one  comma.  The  law 
now  reads;  "No  hotel,  restaurant,  dining*®*  room, 
or  kitchen  shall  be  used  as  a  sleeping  or  dressing 
room  by  an  employee  or  any  other  person.’’* 
Lift  the  comma  after  hotel  and  the  law  makes 
sense. — Pacific  Printer.  (129) 

Diseases  of  Watches 

This  article  reviews  the  principles  of  the 
entire  Manual 

To  most  people  the  whims  and  caprices  of  a 
watch  are  a  deep  mystery.  The  many  parts  of  a 
timepiece*®  apparently  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to 
the  end  that  the  owner  may  miss  trains,  ferries, 
and  business  appointments. 

When  a*®  fairly  good  watch  leaves  the  hands  of 
a  reputable  watchmaker  it  is  always  in  first-class 
condition,  and  if  it*®  does  not  behave  itself  after¬ 
ward  it  is  generally  the  fault  of  the  man  or 
woman  who  owns  it. 

One  very*®  common  reason  why  a  watch  gains 
or  loses  is  the  disposition  made  of  it  at  night. 
If  you  wear  a’®*  watch  next  to  your  body  during 
the  day  and  place  it  on  a  cold  surface,  as  a 
marble  mantelpiece,  or”®  anywhere  in  a  cold 
room,  at  night,  the  watch  is  sure  either  to  gain 
or  to  lose.  Cold  causes  contraction**®  of  the 
metals  used  in  the  construction  of  a  watch,  and 
the  watch  consequently  gains. 

When  the  heat  of  the**®  body  causes  the  parts 
to  expand,  the  pivots  and  bearings  will  tighten  up 
and  the  watch  will  lose  time.  Thus*®®  your  watch 
is  slow  when  you  retire  and  fast  when  you 
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The  NEW . 

GREGG  TYPING  TIMER  .  . . 


One  short  turn  of  dial  hand  sets  timer 
accurately,  winds  spring  automatically, 
preftares  hell  signal. 

Stop  on  dial  assures  accurate  setting,  even 
irithout  looking. 

Only  $5 

NET  POSTPAID 


This  typing  timer  is  by  far  the  most 
easily  operated,  most  attractive  one  we 
have  ever  seen.  You  set  this  timer  from 
the  dial  by  simply  turning  the  dial  hand  to 
the  right,  until  it  hits  the  interval  stop.  In 
that  one  motion,  you  have  set  the  timer 
accurately,  wound  the  spring,  prepared  the 
bell  signal,  and  started  the  timer  ticking! 

If  you  give  tests  of  the  same  duration 
regularly,  you  set  the  interval  stop  once 
and  leave  it  in  the  same  position  perma¬ 
nently.  For  example,  if  you  give  10-minute 
tests  regularly,  set  the  stop  beside  the  figure 
10  on  the  dial.  Then,  when  you  are  ready 
to  give  a  test,  you  don’t  even  have  to  look 
at  the  timer — just  throw  the  dial  hand 
against  the  interval  stop  as  you  give  your 
class  the  signal  ”Go.”  A  clear,  musical 
bell,  not  a  nerve-shattering  alarm,  rings  at 
the  end  of  the  interval. 

The  Greckj  Typing  Timer  is  enclosed 
in  a  beautifully  lacquered  black  metal  case; 
the  dial  is  of  a  polished,  hard-wearing 
metal,  attractively  trimmed  with  chromium. 


There  is  no  glass  on  the  dial  to  worry 
about.  The  dial  knob  is  in  a  contrasting 
white.  The  timer  is  so  constructed  that  it 
may  be  hung  on  the  wall,  if  desired.  In  that 
position,  the  timer  may  be  operated  with 
one  hand. 

The  Gregg  Typing  Timer  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  tests  of  5  minutes  to  55  min¬ 
utes.  It  more  than  pays  for  itself  by  freeing 
your  time  for  more  important  tasks  during 
those  tests.  You  w’ill  be  delighted  with  its 
convenience  and  easy  operation.  The  Gregg 
Typing  Timer  is  guaranteed  by  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company. 

Price:  Only  S5 — Send 
for  yours  TODAY. 

!  Dept.  GTT  ( Orders  filled  at  this  office  only)  | 

I  the:  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMP.ANY  j 

I  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  j 

I  I  enclose  $S  for  one  Gregg  Typing  Timer. 

I  I 

I  NAME  . .  .  .  . .  I 

I  I 

I  ADDRESS  .  I 

I  I 

I  CITY .  STATE .  I 

I  I 

ONLY  CASH  ORDERS  CAN  BE  FILLED 


IVhett  buying  your  Timer  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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get  up.  It  will  vary  according  to  the  temper- 
ature'"“  in  which  it  is  running.  An  expensive 
watch,  which  has  a  compensating  balance,  is, 
of  course,  not  affected  by  changes'”  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  Some  metals  expand  in  cold  and  others 
contract,  and  the  compensating  balance  is  made 
of  both  kinds  of'^  metals,  so  that  the  contraction 
of  one  may  balance  the  expansion  of  the  other. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  proximity  oP“  a 
dynamo  will  magnetize  the  steel  parts  of  a  watch 
and  ruin  it  for  the  time  being.  A  watch  may”® 
be  affected  by  electricity  without  the  owner  hav¬ 
ing  been  near  a  dynamo.  The  amount  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  some  people  is’“®  so  great  that  it  affects 
the  steel  parts  of  a  watch.  Slightly  magnetized 
watches  are  often  brought  to  the  watchmaker,*” 
who  demagnetizes  them.  Their  owners  are  cau¬ 
tioned  to  keep  away  from  dynamos,  but  when  a 
man  has  the  same  trouble**®  continually,  it  is  proof 
that  the  electricity  in  his  body  has  affected  his 
watch. 

An  observant  watchmaker  said  that  dark*®® 
people  are  more  likely  to  affect  their  watches  in 
this  way  than  light  people,  and  women  more 
so  than  men.**®  The  amount  of  electricity  in  the 
human  body  is,  of  course,  very  slight,  but  only 
a  very  small  amount  is*®®  required  to  magnetize 
the  delicate  steel  parts  of  a  watch.  Persons  of 
high  electric  organizations  should  wear  a  watch 
with*”  a  steel  case  if  they  wish  to  retain  an  ac¬ 
curate  timepiece. 

A  watch  should  never  be  laid  horizontally  at 
night,**"  but  should  always  be  hung  up.  Change 
of  position  will  not  affect  a  mechanically  perfect 
watch,  but  such  a  watch**"  is  yet  to  be  made. 
Should  the  pivot  of  the  balance  wheel  be  in 
the  least  worn,  the  change  in**"  position  will 
make  the  watch  gain  or  lose.  The  jewel  on  the 
under  side  of  the  balance  wheel  is  known*®" 


as  the  cap  jewel,  and  the  pivot  does  not  go  through 
it.  Unless  the  pivot  fits  right  up  against  thi^” 
cap  jewel,  a  change  in  position  will  make  the 
watch  lose.  Therefore  always  keep  your  watch 
in  the  same  position**®  night  and  day. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  watch  will  stop  for 
some  unexplained  reason  and  go  on  again*" 
all  right  if  given  a  slight  jolt.  The  same  trouble 
may  not  occur  again  for  years.  All  watches  worn 
on"®  the  person  are  liable  to  this  accident.  The 
cause  is  generally  a  sudden  jump  or  quick  move¬ 
ment,  such  as  boarding*""  a  car,  which  makes  the 
delicate  hairspring  catch  in  the  hairspring  stud  or 
in  the  regulating  pins.  A  jolt  is*”  given  to  the 
balance  wheel  and  hairspring,  and  this  renders  the 
catching  possible.  The  jolt  must  come  at  a  par¬ 
ticular**®  fraction  of  a  second  during  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  balance  wheel,  otherwise  the  spring 


would  not  catch. 

A  watch  should**"  be  oiled  every  eighteen 
months,  because  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  oil 
that  will  not  dry  up  in  that**"  time.  A  watch 
will  sometimes  run  a  number  of  years  without 
oiling,  but  the  wear  and  tear  on  a  watch’®*  in 
which  the  oil  is  dried  up  is  much  greater  than 
when  it  is  regularly  and  properly  oiled.  Never 
attempt’”  to  oil  your  watch.  Let  a  watchmaker 
attend  to  it. 

In  examining  a  watch  brought  in  to  be  repaired, 
nearly’*"  all  watchmakers  follow  the  same  course. 
First  they  examine  the  hands  to  see  if  they  are 
caught;  then  they  take’*"  out  the  balance  wheel  and 


look  at  the  pivots  and  the  ruby  pin.  Next  they 
let  down  the  mainspring  and’*®  examine  the  wheels. 
The  last  part  to  be  examined  is  the  escapement, 
which  is  almost  always  in  good  condition.  Some¬ 
times*""  a  watchmaker  will  puzzle  for  days  over 
an  irregular  watch.  One  of  the  most  perplexing 
faults  to  find  is  a*”  little  burr  on  the  tooth  of  a 
wheel.  This  rarely  happens,  but  when  it  does 
it  causes  a  good  deal**"  of  trouble. 

Women  and  watches  do  not  agree.  In  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  sold,  there  are  twice  as  many 
watches**"  repaired  for  women  as  for  men.  Women 
rarely  wind  a  watch  regularly.  A  watch  should 
always  be  wound  in  the**"  morning,  so  that  the 
spring  shall  be  at  its  strongest  tension  during  the 
day,  when  the  watch  will  be  jolted’*”  more  or  less. 
At  night  the  weak  spring  has  nothing  to  disturb 
it.(913) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

CHAUFFEUR:  Sir,  your  car  is  at  the  door. 

Master:  Yes,  I  heard  it  knocking.  (9) 

•  •  • 

THE  young  attorney  was  sent  out  of  town  to 

interview  an  important  client  in  regard  to  a  case. 

Later”  the  head  of  his  firm  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  telegram:  "Have  forgotten  name  of 
client.  Please  wire  at  once.” 

This  was*"  the  reply:  "Client’s  name  White- 
head.  Your  name  Burkey.”  (49) 

•  •  • 

THE  teacher  sent  one  of  her  scholars  to  buy 

a  pound  of  plums  from  a  grocer,  and  as  she 
handed  the  little  girl”  a  dime,  said: 

"Be  sure,  Mary,  before  buying  the  plums,  to 
pinch  one  or  two,  just  to  see  that  they  are  ripe.” 

In  a  little*"  while  the  girl  returned  with  flushed 
face  and  a  triumphant  look  in  her  eyes.  Hand¬ 
ing  the  teacher  the  bag  of  plums,  she*"  placed  the 
dime  on  the  desk,  and  exclaimed: 

"I  pinched  one  or  two,  as  you  told  me,  and 
when  the  man  wasn’t  looking  I  pinched*®  a  bag¬ 
ful.”  (82) 

•  •  • 

"HOW  do  you  like  your  new  boss,  Sylvia?” 

asked  one  typist  of  another. 

"Oh,  he’s  not  bad,  only  he’s  a  bit”  bigoted.” 

"What  do  you  mean,  bigoted?” 

"He  seems  to  think  that  words  can  be  spelled 
only  in  his  way.”  (36) 

•  •  • 

CLERK  ( in  men' s  clothing  store) :  I  assume 
you  are  looking  for  something  in  men’s  clothing? 

Lady:  I  certainly  am.  Have”  you  seen  my 
husband  around  here?  (26) 

The  Wolf  and  the  Crane 

Junior  O.  C.  A.  Tm$t 

A  WOLF,  having  a  bone  stuck  in  his  throat, 
promised  a  crane  a  large  sum  of  money  to  put  her 
beak  into  his  throat”  and  draw  out  the  bone. 
When  the  crane  had  got  the  bone  out  she  asked 
for  the  promised  pay.  But  the  wolf,  grinning  and 
grinding**  his  teeth,  answered:  ’’Why  you  have 
already  had  good  pay  for  what  you  have  done  in 
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being  allowed  to  draw  your  head  in*®  safety  from 
the  mouth  and  jaws  of  a  wolf.” 

"Well,”  thought  the  crane,  "in  serving  the 
wicked,  do  not  look  for  any  pay,  but*®  be  glad  if 
you  have  the  luck  not  to  lose  anything  for  your 
pains.”  (91) 

A  New  Year  Resolution 

it.  f.'.  -1.  Membrrthip  Tmtt 

THE  ART  of  "bossing"  one’s  own  work  looks 
easy  to  those  who  have  to  punch  a  time  clock, 
and  it  is  if  you  have  trained  your'*  mind  to  give 
orders  and  have  them  obeyed!  If  you  work  for  a 
firm  that  begins  the  day  at  the  usual  time,  your®* 
friends  would  not  expect  you  to  take  the  day  off 
to  go  fishing.  But  while  you  are  still  a  student 
and  preparing  for*®  the  job  you  hope  some  day 
to  hold,  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  all  seem  to  ex¬ 
pect  you  to  break  your  date  with  your  study  and“ 
go  on  some  "spree”  with  them. 

That  is  where  your  will  power  comes  in;  and 
a  strong,  clear  conception  of  what  you  must  do 
in”*  order  to  attain  the  skill  you  need  will  stir 
that  weak,  small  voice  which  says,  "Oh,  why  not 
put  it  off  until  tomorrow,"*”  into  saying,  "A  man 
who  is  proud  of  his  job  will  never  put  it  off; 
he  will  do  it  now!”  (136) 

January  Transcription  Speed  Test 

Dear  Mr.  Welch: 

"You  can’t  stop  a  train  with  wind!” 

George  Westinghouse  was  given  that  answer  to 
his  plea  to  be  allowed”  to  test  his  air  brake.  All 
his  money  had  been  spent  in  manufacturing  his 
new  device  and  he  was  unable**  to  finance  the  test 
until  a  friend  advanced  the  necessary  money. 

Should  your  family  have  to  get  along**  without 
you,  would  they  be  able  to  meet  the  severe  test — 
would  they  find  a  friend  to  come  to  their  as¬ 
sistance? 

How  they*®  would  solve  the  problem  of  the 
readjustment  period  depends  largely  on  your 
foresight  now.  Enough  income  to*®*  cover  their 
needs  for  a  year  or  more,  can  help  them  meet 
the  test  by  giving  them  the  "breathing  spell”  for 
making  clear-headed*”  plans. 

We  should  like  to  explain  to  you  our  Plan  for 
providing  just  such  emergency  financing.  A  copy*'® 
of  our  booklet,  "Money  Talks,”  is  yours  for  the 
asking,  or  if  you  can  spare  ten  minutes’  time,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  send**®  Mr.  Johnson  over  to  see 
you. 

Yours  truly,  (169) 

Dear  Mr.  Russell: 

In  1869,  the  American  businessman  relayed  his 
mail  across  the”  West  by  Pony  Express  at  the 
rate  of  a  hundred  miles  a  day  and  at  a  cost  of 
$2  an  ounce. 

Today*®  American  business  lends  horsepower  to 
its  words  by  writing  on  Gilbert  Quality  Papers 
dispatched  swiftly*®  and  economically  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  country. 

Write  for  a  complete  folio  of  Gilbert  samples*" 
and  see  for  yourself  how  many  advantages  they 
offer.  You  will  be  impressed  immediately  with 
the*®*  handsome  appearance  of  the  new-cotton- 
fiber-content  papers  among  the  accompanying 


samples.  The'”  letterhead  and  envelope  bonds  j 
have  a  distinct  clarity  of  whiteness  or  color. 
Gilbert  adds  a  cockle-finish**®  that  assures  each 
sheet  a  rich  parchment-like  appearance.  Fine 
materials  and  workmanship  give  these  bonds  a 
true  "bank’*®-note”  rattle  and  assure  resistance 
to  the  tearing,  erasures,  and  abuses  of  daily  use. 

Why  not  try  our**®  paper  on  your  next  order? 

Yours  very  truly,  (189) 

- 4- - 

T  o  THE  Editor; 

This  crisis  that  concerns  us  all  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  an  occasion  for  redoubling  our  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  interdependence  of  one  division 
of  a  business  with  all  the  others;  of  the  weak¬ 
ening  effect  of  just  one  inefficient  department  or 
employee;  of  the  need  for  absolute  dependability 
of  each  employee  in  guarding  the  interests  of  his 
business,  his  country,  and  indeed  his  own  future; 
and  for  calling  up  examples  of  the  fact  that  to 
the  best-managed,  the  best-organized,  and  the  most 
effective  workers  go  the  spoils.  It  does  not  mat¬ 
ter  whether  a  nation  is  struggling  for  its  existence 
as  a  political  power  or  whether  a  business  is 
trying  to  exist  among  unfair  competition  or 
whether  an  employee  is  trying  to  advance  in  his 
department;  in  general  it  is  the  way  the  indi¬ 
vidual  does  his  job  that  will  determine  whether 
he  wins  or  not. 

If  these  few  points  are  correct,  can  they  not 
be  applied  to  any  of  our  subjects?  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Bookkeeping  and  Secretarial  Prac¬ 
tice  are  two  very  appropriate  places  to  emphasize 
the  integrity  of  the  employee  in  keeping  business 
secrets;  that  filing  is  a  very  good  place  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  necessity  of  maintaining  and  protect¬ 
ing  records  safe  from  prying  eyes ;  that  typing  of 
cards  and  envelopes  is  the  ideal  place  to  ex¬ 
plain,  practice,  and  demand  efficiency;  that  Office 
Machines  is  the  place  to  show  the  very  great 
advantage  of  a  machine  ir  all  modern  business; 
and  that  Law  is  important  and  effective  only  as 
long  as  the  majority  of  the  nations  or  people 
concerned  adhere  to  it.  But  have  we  not  been  do¬ 
ing  these  things  all  along  in  a  more  or  less 
effective  way? 

It  would  seem  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  look 
for  something  new  to  do,  but  that  it  is  the  time 
to  sweep  out  our  mental  cobwebs  and  revitalize 
our  work  each  day.  The  emphasis  could  well  be 
that  we  must  teach  our  pupils  to  turn  out  more. 
If  we  as  a  country  can  match  and  outdistance  the 
output  of  those  who  threaten  our  safety,  we  will 
win;  and  after  this  emergency  is  over  and  our 
students  return  to  normal  life  in  a  normal  busi¬ 
ness  world,  they  will  be  better  workers  for  having 
discovered  that  we  live  by  work — not  by  de¬ 
mands. 

If  there  is  anything  in  all  this  that  is  "on  the 
beam,”  I  owe  it  to  being  able  to  glean  from  such 
a  list  of  straight  thinkers  as  you  presented  in  the 
November  issue. — Herman  G.  Hartman,  Central 
High  School,  Cobleskill,  New  York. 
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